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Old Trinity Church, Summer Street. — Erected 1734. 


Church in Boston was not hope- 

ful. The Puritans, who had brought 
from the mother country a_ prejudice 
almost amounting to hatred for the 
Church of England, were naturally jealous 
when they found that Church desirous 
of establishing itself on this new soil, 
and so one attempt after another came 
to nothing. It was not till the year 
1686, when Boston was more than 
fifty years old, that the first Episcopal 
services were held in the Town House, 
which stood where the old State House 
now stands. There “Mr. Ratcliffe was 
granted the east end of the Town House, 
where the deputies used to meet, until 
those who desire his ministry shall pro- 
vide a fitter place.” He was refused the 
use of either of the three meeting houses 
of the town. The same year Sir Ed- 


Te beginning of the Episcopal 


1 From the historical sermon preached at the dedication 
of the new church, February 11, 1877. 


mund Andros came to Boston, and, 
after various fruitless negotiations, in 
the next spring he tyrannically took 
possession of the Old South meeting 
house for the worship of his own 
Church ; and on Good Friday, March 
24, 1687, the sexton opened the doors 
of that Puritan temple under the com- 
mand of Andros, which ordered him 
“to open and ring the bell for those 
of the Church of England.” On Easter 
Sunday the Governor again occupied 
the same place, and had the full ser- 
vice ; and during the rest of his ad- 
ministration the Governor used this house 
as a place of worship, whenever he wished. 

The next step was the erection of 
King’s Chapel in 1689, with gifts and 
privileges from the crown. From that 
time the worship of the Church of Eng: 
land may be said to have been fairly es- 
tablished in our city. It was not the 
worship of the people. It belonged to 
certain classes, but always there were peo- 
ple here who loved it, and it grew. An 
attempt to have Bishops consecrated for 
this country was made, but failed. The 
Church labored under the inconveniences 
of dependency. Every minister must go 
to England to be ordained. Yet still it 
grew. The King’s Chapel was enlarged 
in 1710, and in 1723 the number of Epis- 
copalians had so increased that a new 
Church was founded in the north part of 
Boston, and called Christ Church. 

So stood our town in 1728. An old 
wood cut shows the King’s Chapel, a 








hard, angular, wooden building, with a 
low, square tower, surmounted by a tall 
finial bearing a crown, and, far above the 
* crown, a cock for a vane. The new 
Christ Church stood as it stands in ven- 
erable dignity to-day, and as we hope it 
may stand for many years to come. But 
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Bishop of London. The first service was 
held just one year from that day. “The 
Rev. Mr. Roger Price, his Lordship’s 
commissary, preached the first sermon,” 
so say the ancient Records, “ from the 
tenth chapter of the Hebrews and twen- 
ty-third verse: —‘Let us hold fast the 
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Trinity Church, Summer Street. — The Second Building. —Erected 1828. 


in this year, 1728, “by reason that the 
Chapel is full, and no pews to be bought 
by new comers,”’ the first steps were taken 
for the building of a new Church to be 
called Trinity. The land was bought at 
the corner of Summer street and Bish- 
op’s alley for £514 7s. 2¢., and the cor- 
ner stone was laid on the 15th of April, 
1734, by the Rev. Roger Price, Rector 
of King’s Chapel, and commissary of the 


profession of our faith without wavering,’ 
which sermon was preached before a 
large number of people, his Excellency 
Jonathan Belcher, Esq., being present, 
and likewise were the subscribers, Thomas 
Child, William Price, Thomas Greene, 
Committee.” And so the career of Trin- 
ity Church began, April 15, 1734. 

That first structure is not beyond the 
memory of many who are with us. It 
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was of wood, ninety feet long and sixty 
broad, and the old pictures of it show us 
an exterior of such exemplary plainness 
as would delight the souls of those who 
grudge the House of God the touch of 
beauty. “It had neither tower, nor 
steeple, nor windows in the lower story 
of the front. There were three entrances 
in front, unprotected by porches.”  In- 
deed, its exterior is almost exactly what 
one sees in multitudes of Pennsylvania 
Quaker Meeting Houses. But the inte- 
rior, as all bear witness, was bright and 
pleasant and impressive. Its roof was a 





Rev. William Walter, D.D. 


THIRD RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


great “arch, resting on Corinthian pillars, 
with handsomely carved and gilded capi- 
tals. In the chancel were some paint- 
ings, considered very beautiful in their 
day.” On the whole, no doubt, a goodly, 
sober, pleasant Church, where the people 
worshipped, and the children grew up 
with happy love for the Gospel which 
they heard, and for the place in which 
they heard it, and their children followed 
them, generation after generation, for al- 
most a century. 

The first minister of Trinity was the 
Rey. Addington Davenport. He had 
been assistant minister of the King’s 
Chapel, and became Rector of Trinity 





Rev. Samuel Parker, D.D. 


FOURTH RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, 


Church soon after it was opened. He 
was born in Boston, and was a graduate 
of Harvard. He was the brother-in-law 
of Peter Faneuil, and that distinguished 
citizen occupied, we find, Pew No. 40 in 
old Trinity. During his brother-in-law’s 
Rectorship, he gave the Church £100 
towards the purchase of a new bell; and 
about the same time Governor Shirley pre- 
sented the Communion plate which we 
still use, and the table cloths, prayer 
books, and other gifts, which show the 
kindly feeling that existed toward the new 
Parish. Evidently it had taken at once 
a most respectable position in the town. 
Of our first Rector we do not get a 
very clear impression: all that we hear 
of him impresses us with good sound 
sense. He evidently knew how to be firm 
and yet conciliatory. In some trouble 
which occurred between Mr. Price of the 
Chapel and the new Church, Mr. Daven- 
port bears himself with quiet dignity. 
There are on record some conditions 
which he made when he accepted the 
Rectorship, which show his foresight and 
judiciousness. In all that he did he evi- 
dently intended work. He was Rector 
for six years, and then, in failing health, he 
went to England, where he died in 1746. 
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Rev. John Sylvester John Gardiner, D.D. 


FIFTH RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


What was the character of the preach- 
ing which they heard in those days in 
that ancient ‘Trinity, it is not hard to 
guess. The Church in the Colonies ech- 
oed the Church in England, and the 
Church in England, during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, has a character 
that is clearly marked. It was not a time 
of ardent piety. From the time of the 
Restoration, enthusiasm had been in dis- 
esteem. ‘The philosophy of John Locke 
held sway in the schools. Christianity 
had come to be considered as perpetually 
on the defensive, and the religious litera- 
ture of the time consisted in large part 
of the statement of the external evidences 
of the faith, the reconciliations of its re- 
quirements with human reason, the his- 
torical arguments for this or that form of 
government, or the enforcement of some 
moral duty. There was great ability and 
learning among the theologians and the 
preachers. The age of Barrow, and Til- 
lotson, and South, was past, but Water- 
land, and Berkeley, and Doddridge, and 
Sherlock, and Warburton, and above all, 
Bishop Butler, were keeping high the 
intellectual standard of their time. But 
everything shared in that uninspired char- 





acter which has fastened itself irrevoca- 
bly to the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

The English Deists were uttering what 
they called the religion of common sense. 
It was the time of which it has been said 
that it was “an age destitute of depth or 
earnestness, — an age whose poetry was 
without romance, whose philosophy was 
without insight, and whose public men 
were without character’: an age of light 
without love, whose very merits were of 
the earth, earthy. The credibility of the 
Christian religion, and the advantages of 
virtue, — these were the perennial topics. 
The infidel was convicted of unreason- 
ableness, Sunday aiter Sunday. ‘The sin- 
ner was proved to be unthrifty, over and 
over again. 

These were the subjects, beyond a 
doubt, to which your fathers listened 
from the lips of our first ministers. It 
was not the loftiest preaching. It did 
not go to the deepest motives or results. 
It dealt with no profound experiences. 








Rev. George W. Doane, D.D. 


SIXTH RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


It had nothing rapt or mystical about it. 
It was clear as crystal. It was cold, no 
doubt, as marble. Under its coldness 
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was preparing the great spiritual outbreak 
which the last quarter of the century wit- 
nessed in many forms. But while we 
see that it was not the highest preaching, 
we may still own that there was in the 
preaching of those days a sturdy common 
sense and a stout moral fibre, which could 
not help bringing forth good results in 
the natures which were ripened under its 
influence. 

But to return to Trinity. Our second 
Rector, the successor of Mr. Davenport, 
is a man who stands with considerable 
distinctness before us. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Hooper had been the 
Pastor of the West Congre- 
gational Church, in Cam- 
bridge Street, ever since it 
was gathered in 1737. Sud- 
denly, in the autumn of 1746, 
without the slightest notice 
of his intention, he broke 
away from his old associa- 
tions and became an Episco- 
palian. It must have made 
a great talk in the little town. 
He had been beloved and 
honored in his Church, and 
everybody was filled with 
surprise. At once the pro- 
prietors of Trinity Church 
chose him to be their Rec- 
tor, and he sailed for Eng- 
land, and came back in 1747, 
in full orders. He took 
charge of our parish immedi- 
ately, and retained it for 
twenty years, till in 1767 he 
suddenly fell dead as he was walking in 
his garden. 

He seems to have been thoroughly a 
man of his time. He left the Congrega- 
tionalists, partly because of the argument 
for Episcopacy, but mainly because of 
the more liberal and rational theology 
which he had imbibed. The latitude of 
the Church attracted him. The Scrip- 
ture and natural reason were his oracles. 
He was an honest and brave man, and 
his ministry must have been thoroughly 
wholesome. One of his successors, Dr. 
Bartol, the present minister of the West 
Church, wrote of him twenty years ago: 


“If he had faults, of which the register does 
not appear, though some may think his desertion 
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of his people implied them, I am confident they 
were not those of hypocrisy or double-dealing in 
any form; and his summary leave-taking of his 
charge, showed, perhaps, only a nature whose 
first necessity, like that of all great natures, was 
conformity between its action and its thought.” 


It does not sound strange to us, after this, 
that his son was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

It was during the ministry of Mr. 
Hooper, that the Greene Foundation for 
the support of an assistant minister was 
established, by the gift of the heirs of 
Mr. Thomas Greene, supplemented by 





Trinity Church after the Fire of November 10, 1872. 


the contribution of other members of the 
parish. It has done good service, and 
has brought into connection with us many 
men of great ability and eminence. Its 
last and best work has been the re-estab- 
lishment of the parish of St. Mark’s 
Church in this city, which is now so full 
of hope and promise. 

The first Assistant Minister on the 
Foundation was Dr. William Walter, 
and on the death of Mr. Hooper, he be- 
came the Rector of the parish. He had 
been bred a Congregationalist, but be- 
came a member of our Church, and went 
to London for ordination. For ten years 
he served Trinity with faithfulness, and 
then the beginning of the Revolution 
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came. On the 17th of March, 1776, 
Boston was evacuated by the British, and 
the minister of Trinity went with General 
Howe and the British troops to Halifax, 
in Nova Scotia, where he remained until 
the Revolution was over. Then he re- 
turned to Boston, and became the Rector 
of Christ Church. He died in 1800, and 
his funeral sermon was preached by his 
successor in Trinity, Dr. Parker. That 





Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D.D. 


sermon gives us a good idea of the faith- 
ful and earnest parish minister, and 
though in those hot days of patriotic zeal 
there was no chance for one who was out 
of sympathy with the cause of the Colo- 
nies to be the preacher here, the very 
fact that when the war was over the roy- 
alist could come back to Boston and be- 
come again the Rector of a parish in the 
town, bears witness to the honor in which 
he must have been held. 

The Revolution then had come. ‘The 
English Church, which was to the people 
here the Church of their oppressors, most 
naturally fell into dislike, even greater than 
that with which the old Puritan feeling 
had regarded it. Every patriotic soul 
distrusted it. It was a hard time for 
Episcopacy here in Boston. Christ 
Church was closed from 1775 to 1778. 
King’s Chapel was shut up after its min- 
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ister had fled to Halifax, until, by a poetic 
justice which seemed to revenge the ar- 
bitrariness with which the Old South 
meeting house had been seized and used 
by Sir Edmund Andros in the century 
before, the Old South people worshipped 
in the Chapel from 1777 to 1783. Only 
Trinity stood through the war, always 
open for worship and keeping alight the 
endangered fire of the Church. 

This post of honor, this good record,. 
she owes mainly to Dr. Samuel Parker, 
who had been the Assistant on the Greene 
Foundation from 1773, and who became 
minister of the Church after Dr. Walter’s 
sudden departure. His long ministry 
gives a large part of its character to our 
history. He is the first of the three per- 
sonages who stand out clearest and strong- 
est in our picture. His calm, judicious, 


dignified behavior, evidently made possi- 


Rev. Jonatnan M. Wainwright, D.D. 


SEVENTH RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, 


ble the continuance of our services i 
Revolutionary times. His catholic spirit 
is evident in all his actions. Once he 
even allowed a Requiem Mass, with the 
full Roman Catholic ceremonial, to be 
celebrated in Trinity Church, to the great 
disgust of at least one of his parishion- 
ers. He was a clear, strong, unbigoteé 
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Churchman, to whom the Churches natu- 
rally looked for counsel and example, and 
to whom in his later life they turned by 
ready instinct when they were seeking 
for a Bishop. His children’s children, 
and their children, are with us now; and 
his family, in every generation, has made 
a large part of the strength of Trinity. 

It must have been a strange, exciting 
day, when on Thursday, the 18th day of 


Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D. 


EIGHTH RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


July, 1776, Dr. Parker called the War- 
dens and Vestry of the Church together, 
and told them that “he could not with 
safety perform the service of the Church 
for the future, as the Continental Con- 
gress had declared the American Prov- 
inces free and independent States; had 
absolved them from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and had dissolved all po- 
litical connection between them and the 
realm of England.” The news had evi- 
dently just arrived from Philadelphia. 
‘He told them that he had been pub- 
licly interrupted the Sunday before, when 
he read the prayers for the King. He 
was sure that he could not read the ser- 
vice as it then stood, another Sunday. 
He begged their counsel and advice.” 
The Wardens and Vestry were wise and 
prudent men. Probably they were also 
Americans and patriots. They concluded 


"aE 





Rev. John Lee Watson, D.D. 


that “it would be more for the interest 
and cause of Episcopacy, and the least 
evil of the two, to omit a part of the 


Liturgy, than to shut up the Church.” 
And they hoped “ that, in this sad alter- 
native, it will not be imputed to them as 


Rev. John Cotton Smith, D.D. 








a fault, or construed as a want of affec- 
tion for the Liturgy of the Church, if 
under these circumstances they omit that 
part of it in which the King is men- 
tioned.”” So ‘Trinity threw in her lot 
with the country, and under her wise 
Rector lived through those troublous 
times. “To the noble conduct of our 
deceased friend,” said Dr. Gardiner of 
Dr. Parker, in his funeral sermon, “ must 
doubtless be attributed the preservation 





Right Rev. Henry C. Potter. 


NOW BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 


of the Episcopal Church in this town.” 
So that we to-day owe him a debt which 
is easy to trace, and pleasant to acknowl- 
edge. In this new chancel a memorial 
window is to tell of his perpetual honor 
in the parish. 

So time passed by. ‘The open doors 
of Trinity welcomed those few who would 
still attend the English service ; and after 
a while the war was over. Independence 
was secured. The Colonies were States. 
The nation had begun to live. Then 
came the long and doubtful struggle 
whether the Episcopal Church in this 
country should stil] maintain its life. 
This is not the place to tell the story of 
that struggle. It was the existence of a 
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few parishes like this of ours, which 
mainly insured the possibility, and ulti- 
mately brought about success. Slowly 
the Church renewed its life, and rooted 
itself among the people, changing its 
character to meet the changed times, 
making itself an American Church. It 
has grown with the growth of the coun- 
try from that day to this. We can never 
be thankful enough for the wisdom that 
directed her then. Keeping her rever- 
ence for all sacred associations of the 
past, she did genuinely cut herself free 
from all authority of the Church of Eng- 
land. She enlarged the freedom of her 
standards. She simplified the methods 
of her government. She established her- 
self a free Church ina free State. There- 
in her hope and strength must always be. 
If ever our Church goes back, and cum- 
bers herself with the precedents, and 
submits herself to the influence or au- 
thority of the English Church, her power 
in this land is gone. She must be part 
and parcel of this people. She must be 
in heart and soul American, or she is 
nothing. She must have her sympathies 





Right Rev. Thomas M. Clark. 


NOW BISHOP OF RHODE ISLAND. 
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Trinity Church, from the Southeast. 


here, and not across the sea. She must 
have her gaze and enthusiasm fixed upon 
the future of America, and not upon the 
past of England: or else she loses that 
fair heritage, which the eye of faith might 
have seen opening before her on the day 
when the Wardens and Vestry of Trinity 
voted that they would not close the 
Church, but that they would cease to 
acknowledge the King; voted, in a word, 
that they and their Church would be 
American. 

Dr. Parker was chosen Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1804. But he died in the 
same year, before he had done any Epis- 
copal service in his diocese. Before his 
death another ministry had begun, which 
was destined to be long and influential 
in the history of ‘Trinity, and which 
reached to a period which not a few of 
those who are now listening to me can 
well remember. The Rev. Dr. John Syl- 
vester John Gardiner was chosen assist- 
ant minister of this Church in 1792, and 
in 1805 he was made its Rector. He 


was in charge of the parish when he died 
in England, where he had gone to seek 
for health in 1830. ‘Through those twen- 
ty-five years Dr. Gardiner administered 
the affairs of the parish alone, letting the 
income of the Greene Foundation accu- 
mulate, that it might be sufficient to ren- 
der to the parish the aid which it has 
since afforded. 

Dr. Gardiner’s ministry must always be 
one of those which give character to the 
history of our parish. His broad and 
finished scholarship, his strong and vig- 
orous manhood, his genial hospitality, his 
kindly pastorship, his fatherly affection, 
and his eloquence and wit, made him for 
forty years a marked and influential per- 
son, not merely in the Church but in the 
town. Dr. Doane, who was his succes- 
sor, preached a sermon at his death, in 
which he commemorates the man, the 
scholar, and the Christian minister, in 
terms of glowing eulogy, which evidently 
appealed with confidence to the affection 
of those who listened, for their full justi- 
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Rev. Phillips Brooks, 


NINTH RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


fication. It is pleasant to know that the 
memory of Dr. Gardiner, too, will be 
honored by one of the memorial windows, 
which before long will fill our chancel. 
The remembrance of his ministry will 
never pass away, and we pray that his 
descendants. may always make a valued 
and honored part of our parish, as they 
do to-day. 

The events of such a useful, honorable 
ministry as his are few. What events 
there are, melt together, as we look back 
upon them, into one smooth and even 





flow of prosperous life. In 1811, the 
Church reported fifty baptisms and one 
hundred and fifty regular communicants. 
In 1819, the movements began which led 
to the establishment of St. Paul’s Church, 
which has done so much good work, and 
is now gathering itself up anew for a work 
as good, as noble, as any that it has done 
before. All this was full of interest for 
Trinity. 

But now the time came when the old 
Church building, which had stood almost 
a hundred years, was growing weak with 
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Perhaps the town, also, and the 


age. 
meer were growing rich and luxurious. 
The old sanctuary no longer satisfied the 
people, and those first movements which 
portend the building of a new Church 


began to show themselves. We, who 
have labored here for these last years, 
and watched with such anxiety and satis- 
faction the rising of this House of God, 
can understand the experiences of our 
fathers. ‘The Proprietors voted, in 1828, 
to take down the venerable structure, 
which Mr. Commissary Price, long since 
gone back to England and gathered to 
his fathers, had dedicated almost a cen- 
tury before, and to build a new one. 
This new Church was finally consecrated 
by Bishop Griswold, on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1829. ‘There were some ancient 
people who never ceased, up to the day 
when the flames wrapt its granite walls in 
glory, and devoured the painted pride of 
its interior, to call 
the building where 
we worshipped till 


1872, “the new 
Church.” 
It was a noble 


building in its day. 
It was one of the 
first of the Gothic 
buildings of this 
country which were 
built after Church 
architecture had be- 
gun to waken and 
aspire, and few that 
followed it equalled 
its dignity and calm 
impressiveness. ‘The 
lighter and more 
fantastic styles of 
building sprang up 


in the city. The 
timber spires that 
made believe that 


they were stone, 
leaped up with un- 
natural levity into 
the sky; the cheap 
_ 1 From Trinity Church, 
in the Monograph of Amer- 
scan Architecture Series, 
from which several of the 
illustrations in this article 
have been taken by permis- 


sion of Messrs Ticknor & 
Company, Boston. 
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stone sculpture covered and deformed 
great, feeble fronts ; the reign of imitation 
came; and in the midst of all. of them 
Trinity stood, in its exterior at least, strong, 
genuine, solid, with its great rough stones, 
its broad, bold bands of sculpture, its 
battlemented tower, like a great castle of 
the truth,—grim, no doubt, and pro- 
foundly serious, but yet able to win from 
those who worshipped there for years, an 
affectionate confidence, and even a ten- 
der, yearning love. It lost, in course of 
time, its personal association with Dr. 
Gardiner, as this building will lose in time 
its immediate connection with those who 
have been most interested in its erection, 
but Dr. Doane, in 1830, said, in the then 
new Trinity, of the just departed minis- 
ter, —‘‘ This noble edifice is the endur- 
ing monument of his performances.” He 
had lived only to begin his services there 
after its consecration, when death sum- 





Interior of Trinity Church! 
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Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D. 


PRESENT RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


moned him away. The death of Dr. 
Gardiner was followed by a somewhat 
rapid change of ministers for a few 
years. Dr. George W. Doane became 
Rector, and Dr. John Henry Hopkins, 
in the following year, was made assist- 
ant. In the next year, the Rector 
was made Bishop of New Jersey, and his 
assistant, Bishop of Vermont. In 1833, 
the Rev. Dr. Jonathan M. Wainwright 
was elected Rector, and for five years, 
which many of you that listen to me still 
gratefully remember, he served the parish, 
enriching its life with his graceful culture, 
and conscientious, pastoral care. Then 
he returned to New York, where he was 
shortly made Bishop. Two years later, 
with the election of the Rev. Dr. Man- 
ton Eastburn, began a third of those 
long and notable ministries, which have 
characterized the history of Trinity Church. 

But by this time a change had come 
over the theology and preaching of the 


English Church. The great revival move- 
ments of the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century had taken place. Meth- 
odism had shaken the torpid Church from 
end toend. ‘The evangelical revival, with 
its sturdy and earnest leaders and repre- 
sentatives, Wilberforce, Newton, Romaine 
and Simeon, and Henry Martyn and Venn, 
had filled men’s hearts with the spirit of 
piety and prayer. The Church in this 
country had felt the reawakened life. 
Whitefield had been here in Boston, and 
though he might not be allowed, Church 
of England minister as he was, to preach 
in Trinity, he had aroused a great revival. 

The evangelical movement had its 
zealous men here and there throughout 
the land. ‘The peculiarities of that 
movement were an earnest insistance upon 
doctrine, and upon personal spiritual ex- 
perience, of neither of which had the 
previous generation made very much. 
Man’s fallen state, his utter hopelessness, 
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the vicarious atonement, the supernatural 
conversion, the work of the Holy Spirit, 
—these were the truths which the men 
of those days, who were what were called 
evangelical men, urged with the force of 
vehement belief upon their hearers. 
They were great truths. They were 
crude, hard and untrue statements of 
them very often, but they went deep; 
they laid hold upon the souls and con- 
sciences of men. They created most 
profound experiences. ‘They made many 
great ministers and noble Christians. It 
was indeed the work of God. 

To those of you who were his parish- 
ioners and friends, who heard him preach 
year after year, and knew what lay near- 
est to his heart, I need not say how en- 
tirely Bishop Eastburn was a man of this 
movement. His whole life was full of it. 
He had preached its Gospel in New York 
with wonderful success and power. He 
bore his testimony to it to the last in 
Boston. A faith that was very beautiful 
in its childlike reliance upon God; a 
sturdy courage which would have wel- 
comed the martyrdom of more violent 
days; a complete, unquestioning, un- 








changing loyalty to the ideas which he 
had once accepted; a deep personal 
piety, which, knowing the happiness of 
divine communion, desired that blessed- 
ness for other souls ; a wide sympathy for 
all of every name who were working for 
the ends which he loved and desired ; 
these, with his kindly heart and constancy 
in friendship, made the power of the long 
ministry of Bishop Eastburn. ‘The teach- 
ing of this parish through twenty-six years 
was most direct and simple. There was 
a dread, even, of other forms in which 
the same awakening of spiritual life was 
manifest. The High Churchman and the 
Broad Churchman found no tolerance. 
But the preacher was one whom all men 
honored, whose strong moral force im- 
pressed the young and old, whose sturdy 
independence was like a strong east wind, 
and who went to his reward crowned with 
the love of many and the respect of all. 
It seems but yesterday that his familiar 
figure passed away. His voice is still 
fresh in our ears. ‘The old Church comes 
back, and he stands there in its pulpit, 
as he must always stand, among the most 
marked and vigorous figures in our parish 
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Window in Memory of 
Rev. Dr. Walter. 


\ sea. 


It would not be 
right to renew our Church 
life without cordial remem- 
brance of his strength and 
faithfulness. To him, too, 
we will give a window in our 
chancel; and between the 
memories of Parker and 
Gardiner, the memory of 
Eastburn shall shine, the 
central memory of the 
Church he served so long. 

Bishop Eastburn’s minis- 
try was illustrated by a line 
of assistants who, among the 
foremost men of our Episco- 
pal Church, have done much for the parish, 
and left their memory among us. Dr. 
Watson, Bishop Clark, Dr. John Cotton 
Smith, Dr. Mercer, Dr. Potter, have won 
successively the confidence and grateful 
recollection of the parish. 

My story is almost done. What has 
come since the resignation of Bishop 
Eastburn in 1868 is yet too new for his- 
tory. They are years that always must 
be memorable. The first talk of the 
removal, the discussions that ensued, the 
first study of plans in the spring of 1872, 
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John Sylvester John Gardiner. 


Window in Memory of the 
Right Rev. Samuel Parker, 


who shall preach the sermon 
in this house, then grown 
venerable with mellowing 
time, a hundred years from 
to-day, will gather up with 
reverent hand, as I have 
gathered now the story of the 
century and a half that is al- 
ready gone. It is mine only 
to note with thankfulness, 
which I cannot express, the 
glorious consummation of our 
hopes, and in one word to 
indicate that which no ac- 
cumulation of words could 
tell, —the endless debt of 
this parish to those who for five anxious 
years have given their time and care, al- 
most their whole lives, to the great labor. 

I cannot resist the temptation to lay 
my remembrance on the grave of him 
who was with us when our work began, 
and whose death was the great loss which 
added new darkness to our darkest days. 
I would fain associate the name of Mr. 
Dexter with the opening of this new 
Church, which he saw in faith and for 
which he so cordially labored and hoped. 
But it is our Building Committee, and 
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the other members of that body will only echo my feeble tribute 
when I say that it is the Executive Committee of three, to 
whom, under God, the coming generations of this parish will 
owe their dear and noble Church, and towards whom we all 
bear a debt of gratitude to-day which nothing ever can begin 
to pay. 

The noble structure shall speak the genius of the architect. 
Its glowing walls declare the artist’s inspiration. Its unshaken 
solidity proclaims the builder’s skill and care, but only the 
gratitude of the people’s hearts and the good work that shall 
be done here, can rightly honor the devotion of those who so 





long have been the wise and willing servants of the parish. 
And so I close this hurried sketch of the long history of 


Trinity. 
and all this is behind us. 


I look back from this pulpit where I stand to-day, 
I see those who have gone before 


me, and their ministries come crowding round me when I 


speak. I see the congregations of the past, 
and the long-vanished pews in which they 
sat. And out of all there rises up one strong 
impression which covers all the history. For 
that impression I thank God in the name of 
Trinity. It is an impression of manly vigor ; 
of strenuous, faithful character. Men may 
read over this history which we have to show 
them, and say that they miss this or that, but 
one thing every man who reads must find 
there. It is full of manliness. These men 


of whom I have spoken to you were real 


men. Davenport, Hooper, Walter, Parker, 
Gardiner, Eastburn, they all had strong con- 
victions, true honesty, independent hearts. 
There is not one of them that did not say 
the thing he thought. 
There is not one breath 
of cant in all our his- 
tory. There is no 
weak spot of unreality, 
or fantasticalness, or 
nonsense, anywhere. 
And so it seems to be 
no unfit thing that the 
architecture of our par- 
ish, whether in the old 
Church in Summer 
street, or in this new 
and noble temple, 
should be of the strong, 
and solid, and massive 
sort. There has been 
little that was light and 
graceful, little of the 
inspired speculation of 
genius or of the play 
of frolicsome fancy in 
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Right Rev. Manton Eastburn 


been the sturdy, 
genuine strength 
of sense and char- 
acter. Men whom 
other men learned 
to respect, have 
given the parish a 
strong though 
quiet power in the 
community. It is 
in this true ring, 
this sense of gen- 
uine and generous 
humanity, this 
strong, live, human healthiness, that 
the clearest impression of our parish 
lies. On its sound manliness the 
power of godliness has shone, and 
made it good to look back upon, as 
we look back upon it now, in its clear, 
intelligible, robust, straightforward 
dignity. 

With so much character and com- 
mon sense, acting within that wide 
comprehensiveness which is the life 
and glory of our Church, it is not 
strange that our parish should have 
borne witness in itself of the changes 
in the world of thought and action 
which went on all about her. She 
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had her men of the 
eighteenth century, of 
its first half and its 
second half, so differ- 
ent from one another. 
She has had her men 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury too. She had for 
her minister “one of 
the representative ev- 
angelical men of our 
Church in this coun- 
try. She is ready for 
whatever newest and 
truest view of His 
truth God may mani- 
fest to His people in 
the years to come. 
She was the only 
Church of our com- 
munion in Boston 
where a patriot could 
pray during the Re- 
volution. Nor did her 
pulpit fail of its duty in 
the war of the Rebel- 
lion. Men have called her the very 
pattern of conservatism. But as I look 
back upon her history, I see in her a 
true conformity to the varying times. 
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Not the conformity of 
a weathercock, which 
shifts with every 
zephyr, but the con- 
formity of the deep 
laden ship, that feels 
the profound tide, 
and knows the differ- 
ence between it and 
the ripples which are 
on the surface of the 
wave. 

And to-day I do 
not believe that there 
is any congregation 
in our town which, 
having positive con- 
victions of the Chris- 
tian truths, is more 
ready, nay, more earn- 
estly waiting for fuller 
light, for richer, deep- 
er knowledge of our 
Lord than it has yet 
attained, than is this 
Church of ours. That 
is what we want, — strong, deep con- 
victions which are unshakable, and then 
a glad and constant expectation of 
new and richer light fiom God _ for- 
ever; a perfect assurance of the safety 
of the ship in which we sail, and then a 
perfect willingness to sail into whatever 
new seas God may open to us; an abso- 
lute certainty of the sufficiency of Christ, 
and then a passionate desire that no 
Christ of our own fancy may satisfy us, 
that He may show Himself to us more 
and more completely as He really is; 
the rock under our feet and the limitless 
air over our heads. O, let us pray that 
both may become more perfect to us in 
our new career, the rock more solid and 
the air more vast, the truths we hold 
more certain and more precious; the 
hope of more light on those truths, the 
watchfulness for deeper revelations of 
God, more vigilant and eager. Those be 
our prayers:— More strength; more 
light. More constancy; more progress. 


Again, I have mistold the story of the 
parish, unless you have seen that in it 
there has been a continual presence of 
earnest piety. That has been the real 
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wnity of our parish life through all its 
changes. The man of the nineteenth 
century thinks very differently from the 
man of the eighteenth, but the love with 
which he worships God is the same love. 
The Evangelical has dieffrent dogmas 
from the old Georgian 
Churchman, but they bow 
before the same mercy-seat 
and resist the same tempta- 
tions by the same grace. We 
can conceive of a_ parish 
going on, the same parish 
still, though thought shall 
change and all religious 
speculation flow in new 
channels. But if men’s souls 
cease to repent, and trust, 
and live by the divine com- 
munion, all is gone; the 
Church is dead; the spirit- 
ual building crumbles in 
decay. There has been no 
such time with us. Always 
there has been prayer and 
faith. ‘The stream of belief 
seems, perhaps, sometimes 
to run very thin, but always 
it is there, with strength to 
widen and deepen when 
God’s time shall come. 

It was not far from the 
time when this Church was 
founded, that Bishop Butler 
wrote in England words 
which seem strange, I 
think, to us as we read 
them now. He said: 

“Tt has come to be taken for granted, by many 
persons, that Christianity is not so much a matter 
of inquiry, but that it is now at length discovered 
to be fictitious.” 





And, after all that, see what life came out 
of what men called dead. A great many 
people are saying now what people used 
to say in Bishop Butler’s day, but it is no 
truer now than it was then. ‘The signs 
of spiritual revival are already in the air 
and in the sky. It must be the piety, 
the love and faith of Christian men and 
women, the religion of the Churches, 
that runs through all times and makes 
the unbroken line to which the departures 
always return, and round which all the 
revivals congregate. 
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And, yet once more, every one can see 
who reads our history, how truly ours has 
always been a parish Church. A body 
of worshippers, bound together by the 
habits of their worship, knowing each 
other as the people of the same Trinity 


Stairway to Chapel. 


Church, bearing one another’s burdens, 
sharing one another’s joys, baptized, con- 
firmed, married, and hoping to be buried 
in the old parish Church, — this the peo- 
ple who have called this Church their 
Church, have always been. Nay, more 
than this. There are few parishes where 
the hereditary chains are so many and 
so strong. To many and many a wor- 
shipper, this parish is dear because it is 
where his fathers worshipped. The names 
that stand on our pew roll to-day repeat, 
in very large degree, the names of those 
whose good deeds stand thick along our 
records, and at whose entrance into the 
higher life our Church both sorrowed and 
rejoiced. 
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I am very thankful for this. I would 
not have, and I am sure that you would 
not have, our close connection and our 
historical associations broken. We are a 
parish. We will not degenerate and dis- 
sipate into an audience. Very sacred is 
our relation to each other. But I know 
that you will more than accept under the 
great, glowing, all-embracing hospitality 
of this bounteous roof, you will enthusi- 
astically assert, that such a Church as 
this has no right to exist, or to think that 
it exists, for any limited company who 
own its pews. It would not be a Chris- 
tian parish if it harbored such a thought. 
No, let the world come in. Let all men 
hear, if they will, the truths we love. 
Let no soul go unsaved through any sel- 
fishness of ours. These galleries set free 





forever, and the assurance of what larger 
welcome may be needed and may be in 
our power to supply, bear witness that 
our Church accepts her responsibilities, 
and will try to speak the Gospel of the 
Lord she loves to all who will come and 
hear. 

These ideas are more familiar and more 
pressing in our days, than they were in 
our fathers’. Through our fathers’ wis- 
dom and devotion, we must become wiser 
and more devoted than they. Friends, 
we must rise to thoughts beyond our 
fathers, or we are not our fathers’ worthy 
children. Not to do in our days just 


what our fathers did long ago, but to live 
as truly up to our light as our fathers 
lived up to theirs, — that is what it is to 
be worthy of our fathers. 


The Church 
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has new standards, new ambitions, new 
ideas of work. ‘This is the modern no- 
tion of a Church, — not luxury, but work. 
God help us to cast off everything old 
and avoid everything new which can keep 
our Church from doing perfectly that 
great work which we can hear our Lord 
calling her to do for Him. 





Nore ON Dr. BRooks’s RECTORSHIP OF TRINITY. 
By a Member of the Parish. 


THE rectorship of Rev. Phillips Brooks covered 
a period of nearly twenty-two years, from No- 
vember 7, 1869, to October 14, 1891. He would 
probably have held the office until his death had 
he not been chosen Bishop of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, to succeed the venerated Bishop 
Paddock. The parish was desirous that he should 
still remain its rector, giving to it so much of his 
time as was possible; but he felt that his work as 
bishop would demand it all, and that Trinity par- 
ish required the absolute and undivided service of 
its head. His all too brief episcopate ended with 
his death, on the 23d of January, 1893. The 
deep impression made by that event is still fresh 
in the recollection of the people of Boston, nor 
will it be diminished by time. The whole city and 
state realized as never before that the twenty- 
three years of his ministry marked a momentous 
period in the history of religious progress. He 
was the Bishop of the Episcopal Church when he 
died, and yet to multitudes not cf that body he 
had been the spiritual counsellor and guide. 
Wholly devoted to his work, without the family 
ties that hamper other men and other ministers, 
he was in some sense the lonely prophet of his 
generation. And yet no man was ever so little 
austere. As no other man among us he seemed 
to unite the spirit of joy with the spirit of seri- 
ousness. Absolutely free from cant, with no as- 
sumption of a technically clerical character, al- 
ways simple and cordial in manner, widely read 
and thoroughly educated, there was in him some- 
thing which made him the most delightful of 
companions, the truest of friends, and the most 
powerful and persuasive of religious teachers. 
This generation has not seen his equal in the New 
England pulpit; and the ministry of no man in 
Boston has ever been so effective, not only to 
comfort and uplift individual men and women, 
but to enforce by his preaching and his living 
that Christianity is far removed from and far 
above the conflicts of churches and the jarring 
of sects. There was no earnest and honest man 
of any communion, or of no communion, who 
did not honor and respect Phillips Brooks. 

During the rectorship of Dr. Brooks, Trinity 
parish may be said to have taken a new depar- 
ture. It had never been a weak parish. Its for- 
mer rectors were all men of mark; and when at 
various periods in its history it had been tempo- 
rarily without a rector, it had shown itself abun- 
dantly able to stand alone and to bide its time. 
But the fact remains that during the rectorship of 
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Dr. Brooks it attained an influence greatly in 
advance of anything before. It was discovered 
soon after he came back to his native Boston 
that a great preacher and a great man was in the 
pulpit of Trinity Church. The families who had 
for generations been numbered among its wor- 
shippers found themselves strengthened and rein- 
forced by numerous and weighty additions to the 
congregation. Men brought up under other than 
Episcopal influences poured into Trinity, and 
united themselves cordially to those who were 
carrying on its work. The present vestry is 
largely composed of these new acquisitions, as it 
still retains representatives of the original wor- 
shipers. To an element already strong another 
strong element has been added, and Trinity par- 
ish as a religious force has no superior, if it has 
an equal, among the parishes of New England. 

The principal event to be chronicled as having 
happened during the rectorship of Dr. Brooks is 
the building of the new and magnificent church 
edifice in Copley Square. The old church in 
Summer Street was destroyed by the great fire of 
1872. Very little was saved from the conflagra- 
tion. The rector himself was one of the last to 
be driven from the building as the fire gained 
ground during the night of the roth of November. 
The old Bible was saved from the desk, and the 
monumental tablet to Dr. Gardiner was also res- 
cued. The beautiful mural tablets to Bishops 
Parker and Griswold could not be removed before 
the flames reached them. 

It had been decided by the parish, under the 
leadership of Dr. Brooks, some months before the 
fire, to give up the old building in Summer Street, 
to sell the land, and to build a new church on the 
Back Bay. Full authority had been obtained from 
the legislature to make the change. The bodies 
had been removed from the tombs under the 
church and everything was in readiness to make 
the move when the fire came. 

The new church building is the work of Henry 
Hobson Richardson, an intimate and devoted 
friend of Dr. Brooks, than whom there has been 
no greater name among American architects. It 
was finished in 1877, and was consecrated by 
Bishop Paddock on the 9th day of February in 
that year. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Alexander Hamilton Vinton, Dr. Brooks’s old pas- 
tor at St. Paul’s, to which parish the parents of 
the rector of Trinity had belonged in his early 
youth, 

During the interval between the fire and the 
consecration of the church the congregation 
worshiped on Sunday in Huntington Hall in the 
Institute of Technology, and for their other ser- 
vices they joined with the other Episcopal parishes 
of the city in their various churches. 

It would take too much space to fully describe 
the various works and achievements of the parish 
during the magnificent rectorship of Dr. Brooks, 
One of the chief of these was the founding and 
building of St. Andrew’s church in Chambers 
Street at the North End. St. Andrew’s is a chapeh 
of Trinity Church, though it can hardly be called a 
‘chapel of ease.’ It is the centre of some of 
the most important activities of the parish, one of 
whose assistant ministers is always in charge of it. 
The Rev. Reuben A. Kidner has been this assist- 
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ant since the building was completed. It is a 
missionary church, intended for the use of the 
people living in its neighborhood. All its seats 
are free, and its services are well attended. It is 
an educational as well as a religious centre, and it 
is doing a valuable philanthropic and Christian 
work, 

It was under the auspices of Dr. Brooks that 
Trinity House was founded, near the South End. 
This is a house in- Burroughs Place, which is the 
property of Trinity Parish, and is used for various 
charitable and religious purposes. Here wayfar- 
ing men without homes are invited to pass their 
evenings, while provision is made for innocent 
and enlightening entertainments. Here young 
‘women are taught to sew and to wash, ard young 
matrons receive practical aid and counsel in the 
management of their households. 

The parish is the nursing mother of many be- 
nevolent societies. Among these are the Indus- 
trial and Employment Societies composed of the 
women of the congregation. There is also the 
Trinity Club, a social organization of young men 
for mutual improvement. There is the Trinity 
Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a 
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body of men whose object is to follow the exam- 
ple of the apostle who first found his own brother 
and led him to Christ. Nearly all of these socie- 
ties were founded during the rectorship of Dr, 
Brooks. 

On the 14th day of October, 1891, a few days 
before his consecration as Bishop, Dr. Brooks 
resigned the rectorship. After an interval of 
more than a year, the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 
rector of the Church of the Ascension in New 
York, was invited to become the rector of Trin- 
ity. There had always been a cordial relation 
and a historic connection between the two 
parishes. Dr. Eastburn was rector of the Ascen- 
sion when he left New York and came to Boston 
as bishop of Massachusetts and rector of Trinity 
Church. Dr. John Cotton Smith was an assistant 
minister of Trinity when called to the rectorship 
of the Ascension. Dr. Donald accepted the call 
to Trinity on the 5th of October, 1892, and has 
entered upon his duties with the hearty confi- 
dence and good will of the parish, and in his 
hands it is believed that its noble traditions will 
be maintained, and its usefulness and influence 
remain undiminished. 





DESCRIPTION 


T THE time of the 
® burning of the old 
Trinity Church, on 
Summer Street, the 
project for a new 
building was well 
advanced. Land 
had been bought, 
competitive designs had been invited 
and received, and a selection made; 
and a considerable amount of work had 
been done on the drawings for the new 
structure. 

In a modern Church, if the logical 
sequence of one part from another is not 
as close as in a medizval Cathedral, still 
it is true that every detail of the con- 
struction, from the front steps to the fin- 
ish on the roof, must be thought over, 
viewed in the light of all probable con- 
tingencies, and fixed with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, before the excavations can be 
safely begun. ‘Trinity Church was no 
exception to this rule: the character of 





the design, and the nature of the ground 
on which the building was to stand, 
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By H. H. Richardson, 


Architect. 


brought problems for the solution of 
which no familiar precedent existed, and 
which were to be worked out by accurate 
and anxious theoretical investigation. 
On testing the ground at the site a com- 
pact stratum was found, overlaid by a 
quantity of alluvium, upon which a mass 
of gravel, about thirty feet deep, had 
been filled in. Upon such a foundation 
was to be built a structure, the main fea- 
ture of which consisted in a tower weigh- 
ing nearly nineteen million pounds, and 
supported on four piers. The first pile 
was driven Aprii 21, 1873. Every pile 
was watched, numbered, its place marked 
on a plan at a large scale, and a record 
made of the weight of the hammer with 
which it was driven, the distance that the 
pile sank at the last three blows, and the 
height from which the hammer fell. With 
these indications, a map of the bearing 
stratum was made, with contour lines, 
showing the surface of the clay bed. 
Meanwhile, the preparation of the plans 
for the superstructure was going on, and 
the last of the four thousand five hundred 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


piles which support the building had not 
been driven before the mason-work was 
begun. On the roth of October, 1873, 
the contract was made with Messrs. Nor- 
cross Brothers, of Worcester, Mass., for 
the masonry and carpenter-work of the 
structure ; the Building Committee, who 
had a large quantity of stone on the 
ground brought from the ruins of the 
Summer Street Church, undertaking to 
furnish all the foundation stone, except 
that for the great piers of the tower, 
which it was necessary to construct of 
special stones. Under the centre of the 
Church, a space ninety feet square had 
been reserved for the tower foundation, 
and this had been driven uniformly full 
of piles, as near together as practicable, 
over two thousand being contained within 
the area. This area, while the founda- 
tion walls for the other parts of the Church 
were building, was subjected to various 
processes, in preparation for its future 
duty. The piles within these limits were 
cut off at “ grade five,” six inches lower 
than the piles under the other portions 
of the building, as an excess of precau- 
tion aga.nst any failure of water for keep- 
ing the wood saturated. The ground was 
then excavated around the heads of the 
piles to a depth of two feet, and replaced 
with concrete. The concrete was mixed 
on the ground, put into barrows, and 
wheeled on plank ways laid on the heads 
of the piles to its destination, and thrown 
into the excavation. Four successive 
layers, each six inches thick, were put in, 
and each thoroughly compacted with 
wooden rammers. The upper surface of 
the concrete was kept one inch below the 
heads of the piles, on the theory that the 
piles being the true support of the struc- 
ture, it was important that every stone 
should rest firmly upon them, without 
coming in contact with the concrete, 
which might some time sink, by the set- 
tlement of the gravel filling, and cause 
dislocation of any masonry which might 
rest partly upon it and partly on the 
unyielding piles. The concrete, how- 
ever, had an important use in preventing 
the lateral motion of the piles, and to 
some extent connecting them together. 
3efore the close of this season, the 
first course of one of the four pyramids 
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which form the foundation of the tower 
piers had been laid on the piles, and as 
an experiment the outside joints were 
cemented up, and the whole then grouted 
with cement and sand till the joints and 
the space between the stone and concrete 
were flushed full. The pumping, which 
had been constantly kept up to free the 
excavation from the water which came in 
through the gravelly bottom, then ceased, 
and the water was allowed to enter the 
cavity, which it soon filled to the depth 
of about four feet, and the operations on 
the ground were suspended until the fol- 
lowing spring. During the winter, how- 
ever, extensive preparations were made 
for the following season. Choice had 
been made of the Dedham granite for 
the ashlar, and of Longmeadow freestone 
for the trimmings and cut stone work, 
and the contractors hired land and opened 
quarries of their own, both at Dedham 
and Longmeadow. ‘The Dedham granite 
is a fine-grained stone, of a_ beautiful 
color, rather resembling a sandstone in 
effect, and harmonizing very well with the 
brown freestone, but, like most red gran- 
ite, being only found at the surface of the 
quarry, there was difficulty in procuring 
stones large enough for the water-table 
and some other portions, as the same at- 
mospheric or other influences which had 
changed the upper part of the granite 
ledge from its natural gray to salmon 
color had caused also frequent seams, 
imperceptible at first, but which showed 
themselves by the falling to pieces of the 
larger stones while being dressed. To 
meet this difficulty, search was made and 
a red granite found at Westerly, R. L, 
which, although also a surface stone, and 
less delicate in color than the Dedham, 
was of admirable quality, pieces twenty 
feet long or over being easily procured. 
The contractors, with praiseworthy en- 
terprise, secured land here, and opened 
a third quarry, from which was taken all 
the ashlar below and including the water- 
table, as well as a portion of the largest 
foundation stones. At all these quarries 
work was prosecuted through the winter, 
and a large quantity of material accumu- 
lated, besides many hundred tons of di- 
mension granite of ordinary kinds, for 
the foundation of the great piers, for 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


contracts had 


which 
made, and which was procured from va- 


been previously 


rious localities, partly from Rockport, 
Mass., partly trom Quincy, and some of 
the best stone from the coast of Maine. 
These were all large stones, weighing from 
one to four tons each, and as the work 
for which they were destined was the 
most important as well as the most trying 
in the building, they were accepted only 
under severe restrictions, no stone being 
received of less height than twenty or 
more than twenty-four inches, or less 
than four feet long, and a certain propor- 
tion were required to be eight feet long, 
or even more, 

On resuming operations in the spring 
of 1874, it was found that the tide water, 
coming in through the gravel, had af- 
fected the setting of the cement. The 
concrete was in a favorable condition, 
but the grouting of the masonry which 
had been started for the pier was still 
very soft, although made with a cement 
which, under ordinary circumstances, sets 
rapidly. In view of this unexplained 
difficulty, as well as the need of being 
able to proceed rapidly with the piers, 
without being obliged to wait for the 
setting of any doubtful cement, it was 
thought best to reduce the matter to 
certainty by using Portland cement 
throughout the piers. A variety of Eng- 
lish and French Portland cements was 
tried, but the result seemed equaily good 
with all, some difference in the . rapidity 
of setting being the principal variation. 
The stones already set were taken up and 
relaid, and with the substitution of the 
different cement, treated as before, the 
outer joints being packed close, and the 
inside grouted until completely full. At 
first the Portland cement was handled 
hke Rosendale in similar circumstances, 
the cement being mixed rather dry, and 
after being put into the joints with trow- 
els, compressed as much as possible with 
rammers; but further experience, and 
careful trials, showed equally good results 
by first filling the larger joints with a 
trowel and the dryer mortar, and then 
mixing some rather rich cement, suffi- 
ciently liquid to pour into the smaller 
joints from a bucket, stirring it well with 
the thicker portion, until the whole was 
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of a medium consistency, and had pene- 
trated every interstice of the stone-work. 
Each course was levelled up to a uniform 
surface with cement and chips, where 
necessary, before the next course was 
begun, and the upper bed of the third 
course from the top, and all the vertical 
and horizontal joints of the two upper 
courses were taken out of wind and 
pointed, so as to form a perfectly close 
joint. 

Toward the close of 1874, the four 
pyramids of solid granite, each thirty-five 
feet square at the base and seven feet 
square at the top, and seventeen feet 
high, were completed, the main walls of 
the Church being then well advanced, 
and the Chapel, which had been urged 
forward with great rapidity, nearly fin- 
ished. In the construction of other 
foundations than those of the tower, the 
stones which had been brought from the 
ruins of the old Church after the fire 
were utilized as far as possible; but the 
action of the heat upon them had pro- 
duced some curious results, very unfavor- 
able to their use in a new building. ‘The 
stones which were simply cracked through 
were easily managed, but many of the 
stones, which when delivered on the 
grounds were as square and neatly jointed 
as any one could wish, on being placed 
in the wall let fall large chips from the 
corners, concave on the side toward the 
interior of the stone. ‘These would be 
followed by successive shells, separating 
like the coats of an onion, and appar- 
ently of indefinite number. ‘This scaling 
took place first at the corners, and as the 
concentric layers fell away, the stone was 
reduced to a round ball, completely use- 
less for building purposes. The best and 
largest of the old stones, those from the 
tower, had been most exposed to the fire 
and were most subject to this defect. 
Even after a stone had been safely placed 
in the wall, and was apparently perfect, 
the imposition of the next course would 
sometimes cause shells to separate from 
the upper corners of the stones already 
laid, so that the stones above them rested 
on the summit of a convex surface, which 
it was impossible to wedge up, and both 
courses had to be removed. The only 
certain mode of testing the stones was 
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by striking them with a hammer, when 
the clear ring of a sound stone could by 
a little experience be distinguished from 
the dull note of blocks which contained 
latent cracks. ‘The defective stones were 
thus separated from the sound, and re- 
jected. 

In November, 1874, the Chapel build- 
ing was finished, the transept, chancel 
and aisle walls, as well as the western 
front, being then high above ground. 
During the winter, the stone for the re- 
mainder of the building was cut, the 
larger portion of the work being upon 
the granite for the upper part of the 
piers which carry the tower. ‘These were 
built of blocks of Westerly granite, each 
five feet by two and one-half, and twenty 
inches high, with hammered vertical and 
horizontal joints. These were laid in 
cement, in pairs, forming a pillar five feet 
square in section, the joints of alternate 
courses crossing. For laying these piers 
and the adjoining walls, as well as the 
arches between the piers, a massive scaf- 
fold was built, standing independently 
upon the four pyramids of the tower 
foundation. Four derricks stood upon 
this structure, and not only the pier 
stones, weighing two tons each, were 
easily handled, but the same stage served 
afterward to carry the centres for the 
great arches, and the whole superstructure 
of scaffolding, to the very top of the 
tower, no outside staging being used. 
This “ great stage,” as it was called, re- 
mained in place for more than two years. 

In the construction of the great arches, 
and for tying the piers at their summit to 
the walls of the nave and transept, iron 
was used, but sparingly, and as a matter 
of precaution, rather than necessity, the 
weights and points of application of the 
adjoining walls having been calculated to 
furnish sufficient resistance to the thrust 
of the arches, without the aid of ties. 
In general, throughout the building, the 
use of iron was avoided as far as might 
be, and with the exception of the stair- 
case turret, which is supported by a dou- 
ble set of iron beams over the vestibule 
below, no masonry in the Church is 
dependent on metal for support. In the 
Chapel, where the exigencies of conven- 
ient disposition demanded some wide 
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spans, iron beams are used, and one or 
two of the stone lintels are reinforced by 
concealed girders. 

Some changes in the design were made 
as the work went on, in compliance with 
real or fancied necessities of convenience 
or construction, and it is not out of place 
to say that the modifications of outline 
required by the change in proportion of 
walls and tower thus made can hardly yet 
be considered as fully carried out, so that 
the actual building at present lacks, per- 
haps, the unity of the original design, 
without attaining a new unity of its own. 
Especially is this the case with regard to 
the western towers: a lowering of the 
Church walls, made in hope of affording 
an additional guarantee of good acoustic 
quality in the building, which was felt to 
be a paramount consideration, changed 
the proportion of walls and tower in a 
manner which should have been counter- 
acted by increasing the height of the 
western front, including the towers which 
form a part of it, and the amended draw- 
ings comprehended this alteration as an 
gesthetic necessity, but the increase of 
height not being a constructional neces- 
sity, and the additional cost being of some 
importance, the full completion of the de- 
sign was, to the regret of all parties, aban- 
oned till some future time. 

In modifying the internal form to meet 
the new requirements, the present shape 
of ceiling was adopted in place of that 
originally intended. In the modified 
form the tie-beams cross the Church at 
the level of the wall plate, coming at the 
cusps of the trefoil. 

Although it was often suggested during 
the progress of the work, that the great 
piers, at least, should show the stone face 
apparent in the Church, this has, never- 
theless, from the first conception of the 
design seemed in many ways undesirable, 
and propositions looking to that end have 
been, after careful consideration, always 
finally rejected. A rich effect of color in 
the interior was an essential element of 
the design, and this could not be ob- 
tained in any practicable material without 
painting. Brickwork, which might have 


been strong enough in color, would not 
have endured the strain upon it, and the 
use of granite was a necessity of con- 
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struction. The cold, harsh effect of this 
stone in the midst of the color decora- 
tion could not be tolerated, and as be- 
tween painting directly on the stone, and 
plastering it to secure a smooth surface, 
it seemed decidedly preferable that there 
should be no difference in texture be- 
tween the piers and the other walls, but 
that all should be plastered alike. The 
commonplace criticism that plaster “ con- 
ceals construction”? can hardly be con- 
sidered to apply here, for the piers and 
arches being simply portions of the wall, 
it would be difficult to show any reason 
for plastering the other walls which 
would not apply equally to the piers; 
and that the inner surface of the walls 
must in all cases be exposed, is a dictum 
from which the conscientious would 
shrink. 

In July, 1876, the last stone was laid 
in the tower. The body of the Church 
had already been roofed in, furred and 
plastered, and in the tower itself a bell 
deck had been built, with a hatchway for 
hoisting. It remained only to roof the 
tower, and give up the building to the 
joiners and the decorators. ‘The design 
of the Church had always contemplated 
tile roofing, at least for the towers, but it 
was with some difficulty that an entirely 
suitable tile- was found. English tiles 
were imported as samples, but were found 
too absorbent to be depended on in our 
trying climate. A glazed or semi-glazed 
surface seemed requisite, and this was at 
length found in an American tile, made 
in Akron, Ohio, and affording some ad- 
vantages in closeness of cover, as well as 
in a vitrified texture, incapable of ab- 
sorbing moisture. The color was also 
satisfactory in effect. For the crockets, 
which relieve the dryness of the outline, 
it was found necessary to send to a dis- 
tance also. Although not in themselves 
very large, they were beyond the size of 
articles usually undertaken by the Eastern 
potters, except the workers in fire-clay, 
which was unsuitable by its color; and 
arrangements were made with the Chicago 
Terra Cotta Company for their manufac- 
ture. Together with the crockets were 
ordered hip rolls for the octagonal roof of 
the main tower, and the square roofs of the 
western towers. This commission was 
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successfully executed, and the crockets 
proved satisfactory in color and effect. 
While this work was going on outside, the 
interior finishing was pursued without 
interruption. ‘The windows were glazed 
with common glass, bordered by patterns 
of colored glass, for temporary use only, 
it being hoped that most if not all the 
windows would ultimately be filled with 
memorial stained glass. 

The Chapel room in the second story 
of the Chapel building, is 47 feet by 63 
feet 8 inches, with a vestibule added at 
the north-east corner, 12 feet by 23, 
these two rooms occupying the whole 
superficial area of the building. 

As soon as the building was enclosed, 
the negotiations for the decoration, which 
had been pending for some time, were 
concluded, and a definite contract was 
entered into with Mr. John La Farge, by 
which he not only undertook to design 
and supervise the work, but made him- 
self responsible for the whole expendi- 
ture, purchasing the colors, employing all 
the subordinates, from the hardly less 
distinguished gentlemen who assisted him 
in his own special work, down to the 
little boy of all work, who ran the errands 
and stirred the barrels of color. This 
responsibility, formidable as it must seem 
to a professional man wholly unused to 
business affairs, was undertaken by Mr. 
La Farge, it is fair to say, much less from 
any hope of pecuniary profit, which he 
had little reason to expect, than from a 
true artistic enthusiasm for a work so 
novel and affording such an opportunity 
for the highest exercise of a painter’s 
talents ; and the task, so undertaken, was 
pursued with great self devotion to a 
most successful completion. After the 
preliminary arrangements were made, Mr. 
La Farge, preferring the completeness 
and thoroughness of the work to his own 
pecuniary interest, decided to paint all 
the better part of the decoration, includ- 
ing of course the figures, with an encaus- 
tic medium, consisting of wax, melted 
with turpentine, alcohol and Venice tur- 
pentine, in certain proportions, instead 
of mixing the colors with the ordinary 
distemper medium of water and size. 
The encaustic process is much more costly, 
but once done, the colors protected by 
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the wax are indestructible. Even water 
flowing over them, which would utterly 
obliterate a distemper painting, scarcely 
affects the encaustic colors. With the 
greatest exertion on the part of the artist, 
it was necessary to ask for an extension 
of the time allowed by the contract for 
finishing the decoration, and great as 
was the impatience of the parish to take 
possession of their Church, after having 
been for four years in a manner home- 
less, the desired extension was kindly 
granted, and at the same time a further 
appropriation of money was made, par- 
ticularly for the decoration of the roof 
and for gilding certain portions of the 
work, changes which the artist thought 
desirable, but which were not included 
in the original contract. These modifi- 
cations were carried out, and at last the 
work, which had excited great interest 
among the public, was handed over to 
the Committee. 

As soon as the decoration was finished, 
the scaffoldings were removed; and the 
pews and chancel furniture, which were 
all made and ready to set up, were rap- 
idly put in place. Meanwhile the organ 
was being fixed in position and tuned. 
About the middle of the forenoon of 
February 1, 1877, the first timbers of the 
great stage, which had been in place 
nearly two and a half years, were knocked 
away, and on the morning of Saturday, 
February 3, the whole had been removed. 
By the evening of February 8, everything 
was in readiness for the Consecration, 
which took place the following day. 


In plan, the Church as it stands is a 
Latin cross, with a semi-circular apse 
added to the eastern arm. ‘The arms of 
the cross are short, in proportion to their 
width. In general, taking the square at 
the intersection of nave and transepts as 
a modulus, the total length of the audi- 
torium is three squares, of which the 
chancel, including the apse, forms one, 
the square at the intersection another, 
and the nave a third, the transepts being 
each half a square. Over the square at 
the intersection stands the tower. The 
aisles would be very narrow for a Gothic 
Church, but are in character for the 
Romanesque, and are much more service- 
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able when thus reduced to passage-ways, 
than when their width compels their 
being occupied by pews. ‘The clear- 
story is carried by an arcade of two 
arches only. Above the aisles a gallery 
is carried across the arches, which, from 
its position, was distinguished by the 
name of the “triforium”’ gallery, and 
serves as a passage to connect the three 
main galleries, one across either transept, 
and one across the west-end of the nave, 
over the vestibule. Both the west gallery 
and the two triforium galleries connect 
with the staircases which occupy the 
western towers, and the transept galleries 
are also reached by special staircases, 
ascending, one from a north-eastern ves- 
tibule, which serves as entrance both 
from Huntington Avenue directly and 
from the cloister communicating with the 
Chapel, and the other from a south-east- 
ern vestibule entered from St. James 
Avenue. ‘The robing room opens from the 
north-east vestibule, as well as from the 
chancel. The main western vestibule is 
52 feet long, the width of the nave, with- 
out counting the lower story of the west- 
ern towers, which virtually form a part of 
it, and increase its length to upwards of 
86 feet. In the middle of the west front 
is the main portal, and a secondary door 
opens into each of the towers, giving 
thus three entrances in the west front, 
and five double doors open from the 
western vestibule into the Church. The 
upper regions of the Church are reached 
by a winding stair in the north-eastern 
turret of the great tower, starting from 
the room over the north-east vestibule. 
This lands at the bell deck over the flat 
ceiling which closes the tower in the 
Church. The whole interior of the 
Church and Chapel is finished in black 
walnut, and all the vestibules in ash and 
oak. 

The style of the Church may be char- 
acterized as a free rendering of the 
French Romanesque, inclining particu- 
larly to the school that flourished in the 
eleventh century in Central France, — 


the ancient Aquitaine, — which, secure, 
politically, on the one hand from the 
Norman pirates, and on the other from 
the Moorish invasions, as well as archi- 
tecturally emancipated from the influence 
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of the classical traditions and examples 
which still ruled the southern provinces, 
developed in various forms a system of 
architecture of its own, differing from 
the classical manner in that, while it 
studied elegance, it was also construc- 
tional, and from the succeeding Gothic, 
in that, although constructional, it could 
sacrifice something of mechanical dex- 
terity for the sake of grandeur and re- 
pose. Among the branches of the Ro- 
manesque of Central France, nowhere 
were the peculiar characteristics of the 
style so strongly marked as in the peace- 
ful, enlightened and isolated cities of 
Auvergne. The central tower, a remin- 
iscence, perhaps, of the domes of Venice 
and Constantinople, was here fully devel- 
oped, so that in many cases the tower 
became, as it were, the Church, and the 
composition took the outline of a pyra- 
mid, the apse, transepts, nave and chap- 
els forming only the base to the obelisk 
of the tower. 

In studying the problem presented by 
a building fronting on three streets, it 
appeared desirable that the tower should 
be central, thus belonging equally to each 
front, rather than putting it on any cor- 
ner, where, from at least one side, it 
would be nearly out of sight; and in 
carrying out this motive, it was plain 
that with the ordinary proportion of 
Church and _ tower, either the tower 
must be comparatively small, which 
would bring its supporting piers incon- 
veniently into the midst of the congre- 
gation, or the tower being large, the rest 
of the Church must be magnified to inor- 
dinate proportions. For this dilemma 
the Auvergnat solution seemed perfectly 
adapted. Instead of the tower being an 
inconvenient and unnecessary addition 
to the Church, it was itself made the 
main feature. The struggle for prece- 
dence, which often takes place between a 
Church and its spire, was disposed of, by 
at once and completely subordinating 
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nave, transepts and apse, and grouping 
them about the tower as the central 
mass. 

The two great figures on the western 
facade, the details of sculpture upon the 
transept ends, and the tympana of the 
doors and windows, still remain unfin- 
ished, and must be left for the future. 
3ut the distinguishing characteristics of 
a style are independent of details; es- 
pecially is this the case in the Roman- 
esque, which in its treatment of masses, 
affords an inexhaustible source of study 
quite independent of its merits as a 
school of sculpture. 





The dimensions of the Church are as 
follows : 


FEET. INCHES, 
Extreme width across transepts 
to outside of walls, . 120 10 
Width of west front, . . g2 10 
Width of nave from centre to 
centre of piers of arcade, . 53 10 


Width of aisles, from the inside 

of walls to centre of piers of 

arcade, . 9 4 
Extreme length of Church, out- 


side to outside of walls, 159 II 
Depth of chancel, from front 

of chancel steps to the ex- 

tremity of the apse, inside 

EME 6 oe Sk 57 5 
Width of tases inside the 

WEE. «4 s - we 52 2 
Width of transepts, et a 51 10 
Interior dimensions of tower, 

46 feet square; clear span of 

Greet @cenes, . 5 st ew 46 6 
Height of great piers from 

Church floor to isles of 

OPChes,. sk 36 3 
Height from floor to upper 

point of nave ceiling,. . . 63 3 
Height from floor to ceiling of 

tower, 7. 103 2 
Height of exterior walls from 

ground line to cornice, . . 48 
Height from ground line to cor- 

nice of tower, . 121 5 
Height from ground line to ‘the 

highest stone in the building, 149 7 
Height from ground line to top- 

most point of finial, 211 3 
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MEMORIES. 
by James G. Burnett. 


HOUGH I have lived since last we met 
i *Mid many climes and men — 
Set in a hazy frame of years 
I see your face again. 


When last we parted — how, you know, 
As I do, far too well — 

I found in Europe what you made 
My life to me —a hell ! — 


Monaco, where they soon complete 
What girls like you’ve begun, 
And where on single turns of cards 

A fortune’s lost or won. 


And as I watched there wretched men 
Stake all on one last throw, 

Came back to me that other game 
We played so long ago ; 


How in that game of love, where I 
Risked all for your dear sake, 
You played as carelessly as though 

My life were not the stake. 


And how with all your winning smiles — 
God! what each one had cost ! — 
You calmly told me at the last 
The life I staked — was lost. 


I wonder if there never comes 
Across your careless life 

One thought of him who lost his all 
In that unequal strife ; 


If even you, so falsely cold, 
Can ever quite forget ; 

If you have never walked within 
The shadow of regret. 


But vain these memories. Those who sleep 
Beneath the deepest sea 

Are not more dead to friends they loved 
Than you to-night to me. 
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SILAS DEANE AND THE COMING OF LAFAYETTE. 


By Georgianna A. Boutwell. 


O OTHER event of the 
Revolution is of such ro- 
mantic interest as the 
coming of the Marquis 
de Lafayette to our shores 
to assist us in our struggle 
for independence. ‘The 
causes which led the Mar- 
quis to peril his life 
and fortunes for us are well known, and 
are charmingly told by himself in his 
Memoirs, which have been edited and 
published by his family. That a youth of 
nineteen, of noble birth, of fortune in 
his own right, and already on the road to 
high position, should imperil all his 
chances of success in life that he might 
aid the growth of an idea which had not 
yet taken form in any government in the 
world, is still a matter of surprise to us. 
That his project should have met with op- 
position from family and friends was to 
have been expected. 

The first thought of going to the aid 
of the Colonies came to him, according 
to his own account, upon hearing a con- 
versation at a dinner given at Metz, in 
the summer of 1776, to the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother of George III. At 
that dinner, the Duke gave the contents 
of dispatches in reference to America. 
The details of the conflict were new to 
Lafayette, but upon hearing of the efforts 
of the Colonies, he was inspired to go to 
their assistance. From that resolution he 
never faltered, although it was some 
months before he was able to put it into 
execution. He set sail the 26th of April, 
1777. From the time of his arrival in 
this country, his career is well known. 
Less is known of the means by which the 
services of the Marquis de Lafayette and 
other foreign officers were secured ; and 
some of the contracts entered into at 
that time have never been published, so 
far as I can ascertain. 

In March, 1776, Silas Deane was ap- 
pointed by the Continental Congress 
agent to France. Mr. Deane was born 





in Groton, Connecticut, December 24, 
1737- He graduated at Yale College, in 
1758. He was a merchant of Wethers- 
field (in that colony), and he was elected 
one of the delegates to the first Congress, 
in 1774. He had also been employed 
by tne Marine Committee to equip and 
fit out the naval force. In a letter dated 
November 16, 1775, and signed by 
Stephen Hopkins, by order of the Com- 
mittee he was authorized to purchase in 
New York or Connecticut two vessels 
each capable of carrying sixteen  six- 
pounders, and to equip them in such 
manner as to enable them to enter Dela- 
ware Bay, with proper arms, ammunition 
and stores. In another letter dated 
November 7, 1775, and signed by Stephen 
Hopkins, Richard Henry Lee, John 
Adams and others, he was authorized to 
purchase and equip a ship and sloop for 
sea service. In a memorandum to the 
Committee, he outlined a plan by which 
an American navy could be established 
and kept upon the high seas, equal to any 
fleet that the Ministers would send across 
the Atlantic. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, when the infant colonies needed a 
business agent to represent them in 
Europe, that the choice should have 
fallen upon Mr. Deane. He had had ex- 
perience in like business on this side of 
the water. This experience, coupled 
with his reputation for patriotism, indica- 
tions of which are to be seen in his let- 
ters still extant written to his wife and 
friends during his term in Congress and 
while obeying its behests, fully justified 
the wisdom of the selection. He was 
therefore appointed political and com- 
mercial agent, March 2, 1776. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the words of the document 
declaring his appointment : 

“We, the underwritten, being the Committee 
of Congress for secret Correspondence, do hereby 
certify whom it may concern that the Bearer, 
the Honorable Silas Deane, Esq., one of the 
Delegates from the Colony of Connecticut, is ap- 
pointed by us to go into France, there to transact 
such Business commercial and political as we have 
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Fac-Simile of Apppointment of Silas Deane as Delegate to France 
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SILAS DEANE AND THE 


committed to his Care in Behalf and by Author- 
ity of the Congress of the thirteen united Colonies, 
in Testimony whereof we have hereunto set our 
Hands and Seals, at Philadelphia, the second Day 
of March, 1776. 


B. FRANKLIN, (Seal). 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, (Seal). 
JoHN DICKINSON, (Seal). 
JOHN Jay, (Seal). 
ROBERT Morris, (Seal). 


Mr. Deane arrived in Bordeaux June 
6, and in Paris during the following July. 
His mission was of the most delicate 
nature. At first he deemed it wise to 
remain incognito. He was granted an 
interview with Count de Vergennes, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who, while ap- 
parently friendly, did not wish to commit 
himself or his government. To avoid 
suspicions that might otherwise arise, 
Vergennes suggested that all future com- 
munications to him should be made 
through Mr. Gerard, the first secretary. 


At length Monsieur Beaumarchais was 
F 


induced to give credit to the Colonies 
and to conduct purchases for their use. 
The statement was made that money was 
furnished to him by the French govern- 
ment, but it was denied by the authori- 
ties. Through him, orders were given in 
detail by Mr. Deane for the purchase of 
clothing for thirty thousand men, for two 
hundred pieces of brass cannon, four 
pounders, and for twenty-eight mortars. 
These guns and mortars were understood 
to have been furnished from the King’s 
arsenal. Large quantities of small arms, 
ammunition and other stores, necessary 
to the prosecution of the war, were pur- 
chased by Mr. Deane. It was to be ex- 
pected that knowledge of the transporta- 
tion of such large quantities of war mate- 
rials to the various seaports of the king- 
dom would come to the British agents in 
France. Upon their representations to 
the government, orders were given to 
prevent these munitions of war being 
sent out of the country. In this emer- 
gency, it was proposed to send French 
officers with these stores. I quote Mr. 
Deane’s own words : 

“ Having no one at Court who could openly 
support me in my operations, and to avoid suspi- 
cions venturing seldom to go there (to the various 
seaports) myself, except secretly, I complied with 
Monsieur Beaumarchais’s proposal of sending out 
a number of officers with these stores, and by fix- 
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ing on such as should be recommended by per- 
sons at Court, or of influence by their connection, 
to procure what I found myself destitute of, 
friends and patrons. This was the origin of my 
contracts with officers.” 


It appears from this extract that to the 
mind of Mr. Deane the sending of the 
supplies was of paramount importance, 
and that the acceptance of the services 
of Lafayette, De Kalb and others was 
only a means to that end. 

On the 23d of October, 1776, Benja- 
min Franklin and Arthur Lee were ap- 
pointed commissioners to France in con- 
junction with Mr. Deane. A fac-simile 
copy of the commission is here given. 
Its words were as follows : 


“The Delegates of the United States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay,- Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, to all who shall 
see these presents send greeting. 

“ Whereas a trade upon equal terms between 
the subjects of his most Christian Majesty, the 
King of France, and the people of these States 
will be beneficial to both nations, know ye there- 
fore, that we confiding in the prudence and in- 
tegrity of Benjamin Franklin, one of the dele- 
gates in Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, 
and President of the Convention of the said State, 
and Silas Deane, late a delegate from the State 
of Connecticut, and Arthur Lee, counsellor at 
law, have appointed and deputed, and by these 
presents do appoint and depute them, the said 
Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane and Arthur Lee, 
our Commissioners, giving and granting to them 
the said Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane and 
Arthur Lee, or to any two of them; in case of the 
death, absence or disability of any two, to any 
one of them, full power to communicate, agree 
and conclude with his most Christian Majesty the 
King of France, or with such person or persons 
as shall by him be for that purpose authorized, of 
and upon a true and sincere friendship and a firm, 
inviolable and universal peace, for the defense, 
protection and safety of the navigation and mutual 
commerce of the subjects of his most Christian 
Majesty and the people of the United States, and 
to do all other things which may conduce to those 
desirable ends, and promising in good faith to 
ratify whatsoever our said commissioners shall 
transact in the premises. 

Done in Congress at Philade\phia, the 23rd, 
day of October, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand, seven hundred and seventy-six. In 
testimony whereof the President by order of the 
said Congress hath hereunto subscribed his name 
and affixed his seal. 


Joun Hancock, Presd’t. 
Attest, Chas. Thompson, Jr.” 


(Seal) 


To these gentlemen, jointly, are we in- 
debted for the treaty of amity and friend- 
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ship entered into between France and the 
Colonies in the year 1778. Before the 
arrival in France of Franklin and Lee, 
Mr. Deane had so far completed his 
arrangements with French officers that 
his colleagues took no part in those nego- 
tiations. The following contracts were 
entered into hetween Mr. Deane, repre- 
senting the Continental Congress, and the 
Marquis de Lafayette, Baron de Kalb, 
and others: 


1. Zranslation. ‘The desire which Monsieur 
le Marquis de la Fayette shows to serve in the 
troops of the United States of North America, 
and the interest which he takes in the justice of 
their cause, making him wish for occasions for 
distinguishing himself in the war, and of render- 
ing himself useful in it, as far as may be in his 
power, but not being able to flatter himself on 
obtaining the consent of his family to serve in a 
foreign country, and to cross the sea, unless he 
would go as a general officer, 1 have thought I 
could not serve better my country and my con- 
stituency than by granting to him, in the name of 
the most honorable Congress, the rank of Major 
General, which I beg the States to confirm to him, 
to ratify and cause to be forwarded the commis- 
sion to hold and take rank beginning from this 
day, with the general officers of the same grade. 

“ His high birth, his alliances, the great digni- 
ties which his family possess in this Court, his con- 
siderable possessions in this Kingdom, his personal 
merit, his reputation, his disinterestedness, and 
above all his zeal for the liberty of our provinces, 
have alone had power to influence me to make 
him the promise of the rank of Major General in 
the name of the said United States. In pledge 
of which I have signed these presents. Done at 
Paris this seventh of September, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-six.” 

“On the above conditions, I offer myself and 
promise to set forth when and as Mr. Deane shall 
judge suitable, in order to serve said States with 
all the zeal possible, without any allowance or 
special salary, reserving to myself only the liber- 
ty to return to Europe whenever my family or my 
King shall recall me. Done at Paris this seventh 
of September, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
Six. 

[Signed le M. DE LA Fayerre.]”"! 


II. Copy. La Baron de Kalb being advised 
by some generals of the highest reputation and 
by several other noblemen of the first rank in this 
realm to serve the cause’of liberty in America, he 
accordingly offers his services to the most Honor- 
able Congress, on the following terms: 


“1st. To be made a Major General of the 
American troops at the appointments of the 
Major Generals in that service, with all other per- 
quisites belonging to that rank, besides a particu- 





1 This is the original way of writing the name of La 
Fayette. In the fall months of 1789, La Fayette had com- 
mand of the National Guards of France, and at that time 
the necessity of signing his name frequently induced him to 
adopt the present method of writing it. 
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lar sum to be allowed to him annually, which he 
will not determine but rely on it for the Congress, 
hoping they will consider the difference there is 
between their own countrymen who are in duty 
bound to defend their all and a foreigner who out 
of his own accord offers his time, sets aside his 
family affairs, to hazard his life for the American 
liberties. The said appointment to begin from this 
day, November 7th, 1776. 

“2nd. That Mr. Deane will furnish him pres- 
ently and before embarking with the sum of 
12,000 livres French money, namely £6,000, to 
be considered and given as a gratification for the 
necessary expenses attending such an errant, and 
the other £6,000 as an advance upon his appoint- 
ment. 

“3rd. That Capt. Duboismartin and another 
gentleman, whom la Baron de Kalb shall nomin- 
ate in time, may be agreed as Majors to be his 
Aid-de-camps at the appointments of American 
officers of the same rank, and the sum of £ 3,000, 
or at least £2,400, be paid to each of them, pres- 
ently or before embarking, the half of which as a 
gratification, and the other half as an advance, 
the said appointments beginning too from this 
day. 

“ath. That in case the peace was made at 
their landing in America, or that the Congress 
would not grant these demands and ratify the 
present agreement, or that the Baron de Kalb 
himself should on any other account or at any 
time incline to return to Europe, that he be al- 
lowed to do so, and besides be furnished with a 
sufficient sum of money for the expenses of his 
coming back. 

“ On the above conditions, I engage and promise 
to serve the American States to the utmost of my 
abilities, to acknowledge the authority and every 
act of the most Honorable Congress, be faithful 
tu the country as if my own, obey to superiors 
committed by that lawful power, and be from this 
very day at the disposal of Mr. Deane for my 
embarkation, and in such a vessel and harbor as 
he shall think fit. Witness my hand in Paris, 
November 7th, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy six. DE KALB. 

*“ Received of Silas Deane at Paris, November 
22nd, 1776, 16,800 livres on account of the above, 

DE KALB. 
N. B. Paid 8,800 in cash, 


8,000 by Bill on Messrs. Delaps. 


The Marquis de Lafayette says that at 
the time he decided to offer his services, 
the Baron de Kalb was already making 
arrangements to go to America, and that 
it was by his good will that he (Lafayette) 
was brought to the favorable notice of 
Mr. Deane. Although it is evident from 
this statement that the offer of services 
was first make by de Kalb, it is yet true 
that the contract with Lafayette was 
signed two months earlier than that made 
with de Kalb. 

It is to be noticed that in the contract 
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Fac-Simile of Contract entered into between Silas Deane and the Marqu's de Lafayette. 
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make with Lafayette we promised him 
nothing for his services except the rank 
of Major General in our Army. It is 
claimed by his descendants that he was 
the only foreign officer who served us 
without a stipulation for pay. 

As was to be expected, many hin- 
drances were placed in the way of the 
embarkation of Lafayette, but he finally 
joined his ship, April 26, 1777, and with 
Baron de Kalb landed at Georgetown, 
South Carolina. Accompanied by six 
officers, he travelled on horseback and 
thus became acquainted with the country 
and customs of the people. He arrived 
in Philadelphia one month after landing. 
These officers were first received very 
coldly by Congress. Lafayette appeared 
before Congress and said: “I have but 
two favors to ask: one is to serve at my 
own expense, the other is to serve at 
first as volunteer.” These terms made 
so favorable an impression upon the as- 
sembly, that he and his friends were final- 
ly allowed to serve in the Continental 
army. 

While Mr. Deane was conducting these 
negotiations with France, which proved 
to be of incalcuable benefit to this coun- 
try, he was being steadily undermined in 
the confidence of the public at home. 
An order for his recall was passed in 
Congress, November 21, 1777, and 
December 8 an additional order was 
passed in the following language : 

“ Whereas, it is of the greatest importance that 
Congress should at this critical conjuncture be well 
informed of the state of affairs in Europe; and 
whereas, Congress have resolved that the hon. 
Silas Deane, esq., be recalled from the Court of 
France and have appointed another Commissioner 
to supply his place there: 

“Ordered, That the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs write to fhe hon. Silas Deane, esq., to em- 
brace the first opportunity of returning to Amer- 


ica, and upon his arrival to repair with all possible 
dispatch to Congress.” 


Mr. Deane left Paris soon after the 
reception of this order, arrived in this 
country July 10, and reported to Con- 
gress July 13. Six weeks passed before 
any notice was taken of him. The in- 
vestigation dragged slowly along; but 
finally Congress designated an agent in 
Paris to audit the accounts, and in 1780 
Deane returned to Paris, having been 
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absent about two years. Some informal- 
ity in the appointment of the auditor 
prevented the settlement of the accounts. 
Letters of Mr. Deane written in 1781 
were intercepted, and were construed 
by his enemies as proof of dishonesty of 
purpose and lack of patriotism. These 
letters were confidential, and were writ- 
ten to inform those in authority of the 
state of the public mind in Europe, so 
far as it could be ascertained by him. 
Mr. Deane expressed in those letters 
great doubt of our ability to obtain terms 
of peace upon the basis of independent 
sovereignty. He foresaw clearly that if 
we succeeded in establishing a free gov- 
ernment, we should slowly but surely 
revolutionize the politics of the world; 
and he also saw that our existence as a 
nation would forever end the colonizing 
of this continent by Europeans. It was 
natural that, holding these views, he 
should expect that self-interest would pre- 
vent other European powers allowing 
England to acknowledge our indepen- 
dence. He did not believe that Spain 
was honestly in our favor; and he gave 
the reason for his belief in these words: 

‘Spain cannot be ignorant that from the day 
in which we became peaceably established in in- 
dependent sovereignty, she must look forward to 
the loss of all her southern provinces as an event 
certain and not very distant; and she must know 
that, though she obtain Louisiana, yet the 
Alleghany or western mountains will be as in- 
sufficient a barrier between us as the River Mis- 
sissippi.” 

These letters may show a lack of cour- 
age, but certainly not a lack of patriot- 
ism. His mistake was in supposing that 
others saw the situation as clearly as he 
did. Holding these opinions, he thought 
it impossible for us to obtain such terms 
of peace as the Colonies desired. The 
hostility arising from these circumstances 
was, however, so great that Mr. Deane 
did not return to America, but went first 
from Paris to the Netherlands, and after- 
wards to England. After the war closed, 
he issued an address to his countrymen, 
which was an appeal for justice. ‘The 
major portion of this paper is filled with 
statements as to the accuracy of his 
accounts. His contracts with foreign 


officers are dismissed in a single para- 
graph. Ina resumé of his defense he says : 
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“ During the first period (from the time of ar- 
rival in France until joined by Franklin and Lee), 
in a manner the whole of the artillery, tents, arms 
and other stores for the campaign of 1777 were 
procured by me; the ships engaged to transport 
them to America, and actually loaded or ready to 
load with them, and as skilful and gallant a corps 
of artillery and engineers of family and connec- 
tions every way honorable, engaged to go out 
with the stores as ever (I contidently say) em- 
barked in any enterprise whatever. Though my 
contracts with them may have been considered as 
beyond the powers I was vested with, and an 
error in me, this by no means lessens the abilities 
and character of those gallant officers, or the im- 
portance of the supplies obtained partly by 
my engagements with these officers and their 
connections in France. It is with pleasure I find 
that those of them who were employed and 
served in America have fully justified the charac- 
ter given of them to me at first by my honorable 
friends, their relatives and patrons, and that they 
have shown themselves in the opinion of Con- 
gress deserving of higher ranks than what I con- 
tracted with them for. At the same time I can- 
not forbear saying that the personal distresses and 
chagrin which others of them have undergone 
equally affect me.” 


The appeal was made in vain. Mr. 
Deane died in great poverty, at Deal, in 
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England, August 23, 1789. His accounts 
remained unsettled until 1842, when the 
money due him was paid by Congress to 
his heirs, thus establishing the justice of 
the claim. 

It requires more than human ability to 
always judge correctly of the events in 
which we take part. Our forefathers 
thought that the man who entered into 
contracts for service from foreign officers 
so failed in his duty that he deserved cen- 
sure and a recall from his post. Mr, 
Deane himself died apparently ignorant 
of the greatness of the service he had 
rendered mankind. In his_ published 
papers I find no mention of Lafayette. 
We of to-day looking back a hundred 
years from those events have juster ideas 
concerning them. We realize that to 
Lafayette and his associates we owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude. Let us for a 
moment pay a passing tribute to the 
memory of a man who, by securing the 
assistance of such allies, made possible 
our existence as a nation. 





THE KISS OF CHILDREN. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


The kiss of little children brings, 


N O THOUGHT or sense unsatisfied 


No after-taste of bitter things, 
No tearful prayer for peace denied, 
. No shadow of remorse’s wings, 
No sense of fallen worth and pride, 
No feverish search of Lethe’s tide, — 
3ut from their lips contentment springs. 


The kiss of little children wakes 
The hope of endless better things. 
It stirs our hearts, till memory sings 
Of our lost innocence and takes 
Us by the hand — that childlike clings 





To hers 


along her paths, and makes 


Us nobler for the truth, that breaks 
The dream the kiss of children brings. 
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SOME HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


By Lucy M. Salmon. 


OHN STUART MILL has 

written, “On all great sub- 
jects much remains to be 
said.”” Domestic service, if 
one judges by the frequency 
~ of its discussion in periodical 
“literature, falls into the cate- 
gory of great subjects, and 
another word with reference to it may 
therefore not be out of place. The subject 
is one that looms up so prominently in the 
foreground in most households that there 
is danger of forgetting that it has a past 
as well as a present. Yet it is impossible 
to understand the present condition of 
domestic service without comprehending 
in a measure the manner in which it has 
been affected not only by its own history, 
but also by the history of domestic em- 
ployments. It is equally impossible to 
forecast its future without due regard to 
this historic past. 

This consideration of the historical as- 
pects of the subjects demands first a 
cursory review of the changes in house- 
hold employments resulting from the 
inventions of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. This change, unlike 
many others, came apparently without 
warning. At the middle of the last cen- 
tury steam was a plaything, electricity a 
curiosity of the laboratory, and wind and 
water the only known motive powers. 
From time immemorial the human hand, 
unaided except by the simplest machin- 
ery, had clothed the world. Iron could 
be smelted only with wood, and the Eng- 
lish parliament had seriously discussed 
the suppression of the iron trade as the 
only means of preserving the forests. 
But during the last third of the century 
the brilliant inventions of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright had 
made possible the revolutionizing of all 
forms of cotton and woolen industries, 
Watt had given a new motive power to 
the world, the uses of coal had been 
multiplied and soon after its mining ren- 
dered safe, while a thousand supplement- 






ary inventions had followed quickly in the 
train of these. There had dawned a new 
era of inventive genius that was to rival 
in importance that of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

The immediate results of these inven- 
tions was seen in the rapid transference 
of all processes of cotton and woolen 
manufactures from the home of the indi- 
vidual weaver and spinner to large indus- 
trial centres, the centralization of impor- 
tant interests in the hands of a few, and 
a division of labor that multiplied indefi- 
nitely the results previously accomplished. 

But the factory system of manufac- 
tures that has superseded the domestic 
system of previous generations has not 
been the product of inventions alone. It 
has been pointed out by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright that while these inventions have 
been the material forces through which 
the change was accomplished, other agen- 
cies co-operated with them. ‘These co- 
operating influences have been physical, 
as illustrated in the discoveries of Watt ; 
philosophical, as seen in the works of 
Adam Smith ; commercial, or the indus- 
trial supremacy of England considered as 
a result of the loss of the American col- 
onies ; and philanthropical, or those con- 
nected with the work of the Wesleys, 
John Howard, Hannah More and Wilber- 
force. All these acting in conjunction 
with the material force — invention — 
have operated on manufacturing indus- 
tries to produce the factory system of to- 
day. It is, indeed, because the factory 
system is the resultant of so many forces 
working in the past that it touches in the 
present nearly qvery great economic, so- 
cial, political, moral and philanthropic 
question. 

Although eomparatively few of these 
inventions have been intended primarily 
to lessen household labor, this era of in- 
ventive activity has not been without its 
effect on household employments. <A 
hundred years ago the household occupa- 
tions carried on in the average family in- 
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cluded, in addition to whatever is now 
ordinarily done, every form of spinning 
and weaving cotton, wool and flax, carpet 
weaving and making, upholstering, knit- 
ting, tailoring, the making of boots, shoes, 
hats, gloves, collars, cuffs, men’s under- 
clothing, quilts, comfortables, mattresses, 
and pillows; also, the making of soap, 
starch, candles, yeast, perfumes, medi- 
cines, liniments, crackers, cheese, coffee- 
browning, the drying of fruits and vege- 
tables, and salting and pickling meat. 
Every article in this list, which might 
be lengthened, can now be made _ or 
prepared for use out of the house of 
the consumer not only better but 
cheaper by the concentration of capi- 
tal and labor in large industrial enter- 
prises. Moreover, as a result of other 
forms of inventive genius the so-called 
modern improvements have taken out of 
the ordinary household many forms of 
hard and disagreeable labor. ‘The use of 
kerosene, gas, natural gas and electricity 
for all purposes of lighting and to a cer- 
.tain extent for heating and cooking, city 
and village water-works, plumbing, heat- 
supplying companies, steam cleaning for 
furniture and wearing apparel, the sewing- 
machine and other labor-saving con- 
trivances, city and village sanitation 
measures including the collection of 
ashes and garbage, are in nearly every 
instance the results of modern busi- 
ness enterprise. ‘These facts are famil- 
iar, but the effects more easily escape 
notice. The change from individual to 
collective enterprises, from the domestic 
to the factory system — has released a vast 
amount of labor formerly performed in 
the house by women, with three results ; 
—either this work has been diverted to 
other places, or into other channels, or 
has become idle. The tendency at first 
was wholly in the former direction. The 
house spinners and weavers became the 
spinners and weavers in factories, and later 
the home workers in other lines became 
the operatives in other large establish- 
ments. As machinery became more sim- 
ple, women were employed in larger num- 
bers until in several places and in several 
occupations their numbers exceed those 
of men. One illustration of this is found 
in Massachusetts, where by the census of 
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1885 it was found that in eight towns in 
the State, one of them Lowell, the num- 
ber of women employed in manufactur- 
ing industries was greater than the num- 
ber of men. 

Ten years ago a weaver in Lawrence 
complained, “ One of the evils existing 
in this city is the gradual extinction of 
the male operative.” In 1885 in Massa- 
chusetts women predominated in fifteen 
occupations, including those for the manu- 
facture of buttons and dress-trimmings, 
carpetings, clothing, cotton goods, fancy 
articles, hair-work, hosiery and knit goods, 
linen, mixed textiles, silk and silk goods, 
straw and palm-leaf goods and worsted 
goods. 

This fact has materially changed the 
condition of affairs within the household 
of the laborer and also that of other 
classes. Under the domestic system of 
manufacturers nearly all women spent a 
part of their time in their own homes in 
spinning, weaving and the making of 
various articles of food and clothing in 
connection with their more active house- 
hold duties. When women were employ- 
ed in factories the division of labor made 
necessary a readjustment of work so that 
housekeeping duties were performed by 
one person giving all of her time to it in- 
stead of by several persons giving part of 
their time. The tendency of this was at 
first naturally to decrease the number of 
women partially employed in household 
duties and to increase the demand for 
women giving all their time to domestic 
work. 

This readjustment of work in the home 
and in the factory brought also certain 
other changes that have an important 
bearing. One illustration is found in the 
New England factory. The first em- 
ployés were the daughters of farmers, 
tradesmen, teachers and professional men 
of limited means, women of sturdy, en- 
ergetic New England character. ‘They 
were women who in their own homes 
had been the spinners and the weavers 
for the family, and had sometimes eked 
out a slender income by doing the same 
work in their homes for others disqualified 
for it. As machinery was simplified and 


new occupations more complex in char- 
acter were opened to women their places 
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were taken in factories by Irish immi- 
grants, as these in turn have been dis- 
placed by the French Canadians. All 
these changes in the personnel of factory 
operatives have meant that while much 
labor has been taken out of the house- 
hold that remaining has been performed 
by fewer hands, and that women of for- 
eign nationalities have been pressed into 
household service. 


Another and later result of the change , 


from the domestic to the factory system 
was the diversion of much of the labor 
at first performed by women within the 
household into entirely different channels. 
The anti-slavery agitation beginning about 
1830, enlisted the energies of many wo- 
men, and the discussions growing out of 
it undoubtedly were the occasion for the 
opening of entirely new occupations to 
them. Oberlin College was founded in 
1833 and Mount Holyoke Seminary in 
1837, thus forming the entering wedge 
for the entrance of women into higher 
educational work. Medical schools for 
women were organized and professional 
life made possible, while business inter- 
ests came to attract the attention of 
many. 

Another outlet for the labor thus re- 
leased from the household was found in 
philanthropic work. The administration 
of nearly all charities came under the 
control of women who were, as a rule, 
without business training or experience, 
and often influenced largely by their sym- 
pathies. It was perhaps owing to this 
fact that so much of the work in this 
direction was crude and emotional, and 
has required revision during our own gen- 
eration. 

But a large part of the labor thus re- 
leased by mechanical inventions and la- 
bor-saving contrivances became in time 
idle labor. By idle labor is meant not 
only absolute idleness but labor which is 
unproductive and adds neither to the 
comfort nor to the intelligence of society. 
Work that had previously been performed 
within the home without money remun- 
eration came to be considered unworthy 
of the same women when performed for 
persons outside the pale of their own 
household and for a fixed compensation. 
The era of the so-called fancy-work, 
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which includes all forms of work in hair, 
wax, leather, beads, rice, feathers, card- 
board and canvas, so offensive to the art- 
istic sense of to-day, was one product of 
this labor released from necessary pro- 
ductive processes. It was a necessary 
result, because some outlet was necessary 
for the energies of women ; society as yet 
demanded that this outlet should be 
within the household, and the mechanical 
instincts were strong while the artistic 
sense had not been developed. It is an 
era to be looked upon not with derision, 
but as an interesting phase in the history 
of the evolution of woman’s occupation. 

Still another channel for this idle labor 
was found in what has been called “ intel- 
lectual fancy-work”’—-in literary clubs 
and classes that occupied the time and 
gave at first only the semblance of an 
education and culture, though many of 
them became in time a stimulus for more 
thorough scholarly work. 

The era of inventions and resulting 
business activity has therefore changed 
materially the condition of affairs within 
the household. Before this time all wo- 
men shared in preparing and cooking 
food; they spun, wove and made the 
clothing and were domestic manufactur- 
ers in the sense that they changed the 
raw material into forms suitable for con- 
sumption. But modern invention and 
the resulting change in the system of 
manufactures, as has been seen, necessa- 
rily affected household employments. 
The change has been the same in kind, 
though not in degree, as has come in the 
occupations of men. In the last analysis 
every man is a tiller of the soil, but divi- 
sion of labor has left only a small pro- 
portion of men in this employment. So 
in the last analysis every woman is a 
housekeeper who “ does her own work,” 
but division of labor has come into the 
household, as well as into the field, though 
in a more imperfect form. It has left 
many women in the upper and middle 
classes unemployed, while many in’the 
lower classes are too heavily burdened ; 
in three of the four great industries which 
absorb the energies of the majority of 
women working for remuneration, manu- 
facturing, work in shops, and teaching, 
the supply of workers is greater than the 








demand, while in the fourth, domestic 
service, the reverse is the case. But it 
can not be assumed that all of those in 
the first three classes have necessarily 
been taken from the fourth class. It has 
been well said “ through the introduction 
of machinery ignorant labor is utilized, 
not created.”” Many who under the old 
order would have been able to live only 
under the most primitive conditions, and 
whose labor can be used under the new 
order only in the simplest forms of man- 
ufacturing, would be entirely unfit to have 
the care of an ordinary household in the 
present complex form. 

One more effect must be noted of this 
transference of many forms of household 
labor to large centres through the opera- 
tion of inventive genius. It has been 
seen that many women have thus been 
left comparatively free from the necessity 
of labor. The pernicious theory has 
therefore grown up that women who are 
rich or well-to-do ought not to work, at 
least for compensation, since by so doing 
they crowd out of remunerative employ- 
ment others who need it. It is a theory 
that overlooks the historical fact that 
every person should be in the last analysis 
a producer ; it is based wholly on the as- 
sumption that work is a curse and not a 
blessing, and it does not take into consid- 
eration the fact that every woman who 
works without remuneration or for less 
than the market rates thereby lowers the 
wages of every person who is a bread 
winner. 

This revolutionizing of manufacturing 
processes through the substitution of the 
factory for the domestic system has thus 
rendered necessary a shifting of all forms 
of household labor. ‘The division of 
labor here is but partially accomplished, 
and out of this fact arises a part of the 
friction that is found in household ser- 
vice. 

It has been seen how great a change 
has been made in the character of house- 
hold employments through the inventions 
of the past century. A change no less 


important has taken place in the nature 
of household service by virtue of the po- 
litical revolutions of the century, acting 
in connection with certain economic and 
social forces. 
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A study ot the history of service in 
this country shows that it has had three 
distinct phases. During the early colonial 
period service of every kind was in gen- 
eral performed by ‘“redemptioners.” 
Contemporaneous literature gives inter- 
esting illustrations of this fact. Lechford 
tells us in his “‘ Note-book ” of Elizabeth 
Evans, who came from Ireland to serve 
John Wheelright, minister, for three 
years, her wages being three pounds per 
annum and passage paid, and of Margery 
Batman, who after five years of service 
in Charlestown was to receive a she-goat 
to help her in starting in life. Robert 
Galton advertises in the Boston News 
Letter “a few boy servants indentured 
for seven years and girls for four years.” 
Peter Kalm writes of Pennsylvania in 
1748: “Aservant maid gets 8 4s or 
10 #s a year; these servants have their 
food besides their wages, but must buy 
their own clothes, and what they get of 
these they must thank their master’s 
goodness for.” He adds that it was 
cheaper to buy indented servants, since 
“this kind of servants may be got for 
half the money and even for less; for 
they commonly pay 14 #s, Pennsylvania 
currency, for a person who is to serve 
four years.” ‘The Philadelphia papers 
also contain advertisements of “a parcel 
of likely men and women servants, lately 
imported and to be sold cheap.” By the 
Virginia code of 1705, every woman ser- 
vant on her discharge was entitled to re- 
ceive fifteen bushels of Indian corn and 
forty shillings or the value in goods. 

George Alsop, himself a redemptioner, 
gives in “‘A Character of the Province of 
Maryland,” the form of indenture used, 
and says in regard to their general treat- 
ment, “ for know, that the servants here 
in Maryland of all Colonies, distant or 
remote plantations, have the least cause 
to complain either for strictness of servi- 
tude, want of provisions or need of ap- 
parel.” Daniel DeFoe, whose own niece 
is said to have come to this country as a 
redemptioner, complains of the scarcity 
of servants in England because “Our 
Plantations carry off every year very 
great numbers of servants, especially of 
the female sex; of which they tell us 
that there has, within thirty years past 
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above 200,000 gone away voluntarily to 
Virginia and the neighboring Colonies. 
.... They bind themselves for five 
years more or less.” 

The colonization of the new world gave 
opportunity for the transportation and 
subsequent employment in the colonies 
of large numbers of persons who as a 
rule belonged to a low class in the social 
scale. Many of those who thus became 
the servants of the community had indeed 
been in their own country beggars and 
vagrants, even criminals and_ political 
prisoners. These redemptioners who 
paid their passage to this country by sell- 
ing themselves into service were found in 
all the colonies, though more numerous 
in the Southern and Middle colonies than 
in New England. In Virginia and Mary- 
land they apparently outnumbered negro 
servants until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. “Mrs. Johnson’s Captiv- 
ity’? tells of apprenticed servants bound 
for aterm of years who were sold from ships 
in Boston as late as 1730, while the gen- 
eral trade in bond white servants lasted 
until the time of the Revolution, and in 
Pennsylvania until this century. Samuel 
Breck writes from Philadelphia under 
date of August 1, 1817: “I went on 
board the ship JoAn from Amsterdam . . 
and I purchased one German Swiss for 
Mrs. Ross and two French Swiss for my- 
self. . I gave for the woman $76, 
which is her passage-money, with a 
promise of $20 at the end of three years 
if she serves me faithfully ; clothing and 
maintenance of course. The boy had 
paid twenty-six guilders toward his pas- 
sage-money, which I agreed to give him 
at the end of three years; in addition to 
which I paid fifty-three dollars and sixty 
cents for his passage, and for two years he 
is to have six weeks schooling each year.” 
Some of these redemptioners and many 
their descendants became in time wealthy 
and prominent members of their* com- 
munities, especially at the North, but for 
along time they were generally consid- 
ered the offscourings of English cities 
and formed a distinct class in the social 
order lower than their masters or em- 
ployers. It was from their number that 
the class known as the poor whites came, 
—a class so degraded that they were 
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despised even by the negroes. In view 
of this fact a reproach was of necessity 
attached to all belonging to the class and 
to the designation applied to them. 

4 second phase came about the time 
of the Revolution, when at the North the 
indented servants as a class were gradu- 
ally supplanted by free laborers and at 
the South by negro slaves, who inherited 
with large interest the reproach attached 
to redemptioners. The social chasm that 
had existed at the North between em- 
ployer and employé under the system of 
bond servants disappeared. ‘The free 
laborers, whether employed in domestic 
service or otherwise, were socially the 
equal of their employers, especially in 
New England and in the smaller towns. 
They belonged by birth to the same sec- 
tion of the country, probably to the same 
community ; they had the same religious 
belief, attended the same church, sat at 
the same fireside, ate at the same table, 
and had the same associates as their em- 
ployers. They were in every sense of 
the word “help.” A survival of this 
condition of affairs is seen to-day in 
farming communities, especially at the 
West. In the South, on the contrary, the 
social chasm became impassable as negro 
slavery entirely displaced white labor. 

This democratic condition seemed es- 
pecially noteworthy to European travel- 
lers. Harriet Martineau in planning for 
her American journey was perplexed by 
the difficulty of securing a travelling com- 
panion. “It would never do, as I was 
aware, to take a servant, to suffer from 
the proud Yankees on the one hand and 
the debased slaves on the other.” On 
arriving here she found “ the study of do- 
mestic service a continual amusement,” 
and what she saw “ would fill a volume.” 
But she appreciated the difference be- 
tween the service here and in the old 
world, and writes: “I had rather suffer 
any inconvenience from having to work 
occasionally in chambers and kitchen and 
from having little hospitable designs frus- 
trated than witness the subservience in 
which the menial class is held in Europe. 
In England servants have been so long 
accustomed to this subservience, it is so 
completely the established custom for 
the mistress to regulate their manners, 
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their clothes, their intercourse with 
friends that it has become difficult to 
treat them any better. Mistresses who 
obstain from such regulation find that 
they are spoiling their servants; and 
heads of families who would make friends 
of their domestics find them little fitted 
to reciprocate the duty. In America 
it 1s otherwise; may it ever be so! 
... One of the pleasures of travel- 
ling through a democratic country is the 
seeing no liveries. No such badge 
of menial service is to be met with 
throughout the States except in the 
houses of the foreign ambassadors at 
Washington.” She then gives  illustra- 
tions to show “of how much higher a 
character American domestic service is 
than any which would endure to be dis- 
tinguished by a badge.” De ‘Tocque- 
ville also found that “ the condition of 
domestic service does not degrade the 
character of those who enter upon it, be- 
cause it is freely chosen, and adopted for 
a time only ; because it is not stigmatiz- 
ed by public opinion and creates no per- 
manent inequality between the servant 
and the master.” Mrs. Trollope in her 
famous Domestic Manners of the 
Americans”? found that “the greatest 
difficulty in organizing a family establish- 
ment in Ohio is getting servants, as it is 
called ‘ getting help,’ for it is more than 
petty treason to the Republic to call a 
free citizen a servant.” Francis J. Grund 
in “’The Americans,” writing in 1837, 
says, “ There are but few native Ameri- 
cans who would submit to the degrada- 
tion of wearing a livery, or any other 
badge of servitude. ‘This they would 
call becoming a man’s man. But on the 
other hand, there are also but few Ameri- 
can gentlemen who would feel any hap- 
pier for their servants wearing coats of 
more than one color. The inhabitants 
of New England are quite as willing to 
call their servants ‘ helps’ or ‘ domestics ’ 
as the latter repudiate the title of ‘ mas- 
ter’ in their employers.” William Cob- 
bett in “A Year’s Residence in the United 
States,” writes in 1828, “ The man (ser- 
vant) will not wear a livery any more 
than he will wear a halter round his 
BECK...) ss Neither men nor woman 
will allow you to call them servants, and 


they will take special care not to call 
themselves by thatname.” Nearly every 
European traveller of the period men- 
tions with surprise and generally with ap- 
probation this democratic spirit of equal- 
ity between employer and “ help.” 

This condition of democratic service 
at the North and slavery at the South 
continued in both sections from the time 
of the Revolution until about the middle 
of this century. Between 1850 and 1870 
four important political changes revolu- 
tionizes the character of domestic service 
and have introduced the third period in 
the history of the subject. 

The first of these was the Irish famine 
in 1845. Previous to this time the emi- 
gration to this country from Ireland had 
been small, averaging not more than 
twenty thousand annually between 1820 
and 1846. In the decade previous to 
the famine the average number of arrivals 
had been less than thirty-five thousand 
annually. In 1846 the number was 51,- 
752, and this was more than doubled the 
following year, the reports showing 105,- 
536 arrivals in 1847. In 1851 the num- 
ber of arrivals from Ireland had risen to 
221,253. Since that time the number 
has fluctuated, but between fifty and 
seventy-five thousand persons annuaily 
came to this country from Ireland. A 
large proportion of these immigrants, 
forty-nine per cent. during the last decade, 
have been women who were classed as 
“unskilled laborers.’”” Two occupations 
were open tothem. One was in factories 
where as manufacturing processes became 
more simple unskilled labor could be uti- 
lized. The Irish immigrants soon dis- 
placed New England women, who found, 
as has been seen, new opportunities for 
work of a higher grade. ‘The second 
occupation open to the Irish was house- 
hold service. Here physical strength 
formed a partial compensation for lack of 
skill and ignorance of American ways, and 
the Irish soon came to form a most num- 
erous and important class engaged in 
domestic employments. 

A second important European change 
influencing the condition of domestic 
service was the German Revolution of 
1848 with the events preceding and re- 
sulting from it. Before this period the 
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emigration from Germany had been in- 
significant, fewer than fifteen thousand 
coming to this country annually between 
1830 and 1840. In 1840, owing to po- 
litical reasons, the number had risen to 
29,704, but in 1841 after the accession 
of Frederick William IV., in whom all 
political interests were centered, it fell to 
15,291. It soon became evident that 
the hopes raised by the accession of the 
new monarch were without foundation, 
and emigration rapidly increased until 
the number of emigrants coming to 
America reached nearly _ seventy-five 
thousand in 1847. During the year of 
the Revolution the number decreased, 
but the failure of the cause of the revo- 
lutionary party, and the political apathy 
that followed, again increased the move 
ment towards America. ‘This reached 
its climax in 1854, when the sympathies 
of the Court had been openly expressed 
during the Crimean War in favor of Rus- 
sian despotism. During this year the 
number of Germans arriving in this coun- 
try was 215,009—a number equalled 
but once since that time, although the 
number has averaged nearly a hundred 
and fifty thousand annually during the 
last decade. 

A large number of these immigrants 
have been women, the proportion of wo- 
men emigrating from Germany being 
greater than from any other foreign coun- 
try except Ireland. The ranks of do- 
mestic service have been recruited from 
their number also, the Germans being 
second only to the Irish as regards the 
number and proportion engaged in this 
occupation. 

A third political influence affecting the 
question was the establishment of treaty 
relations between the United States and 
China in 1844. ‘This fact and the dis- 
covery of gold in California in 1848 and 
the building of the Union Pacific rail- 
road in 1867-69 opened the doors to 
the immigration of considerable numbers 
of Chinese. Many of these found their 
way into domestic service, and on the 
Pacific Coast they have become formid- 
able competitors of other nationalities in 
this occupation. 

These political and economic condi- 
tions in Europe and the breaking down 


of the long-established customs in Asia 
have thus since 1850 brought to this 
country large numbers of men and wo- 
men who have performed the household 
service previously given by native born 
Americans. The presence of the Irish 
in the East, the Germans in the West, 
the Scandinavians in the North-west and 
the Chinese on the Pacific Coast has thus 
introduced a new social as well as eco- 
nomic element at the North. It has led 
to a change in the relation of employer 
and employé; the class line that was 
only faintly drawn in the early part of the 
century between employer and “help” 
has been changed into a caste line which 
many employers believe it to their inter- 
est to preserve. The native born Amer- 
ican fears to lose social position by com- 
ing into competition with foreign labor. 

While this change has been taking 
place at the North in the character of the 
service owing to political conditions in 
the old world, a similar change has taken 
place at the South growing out of the 
abolition of slavery in 1863. The ne- 
groes who had previously performed all 
domestic service for their personal ex- 
penses have since then received for the 
same service a small remuneration in 
money. ‘This fact prevents now as effect- 
ually as during the slavery period any 
competition in domestic service on the 
part of native-born white employés. 

An indication of these various changes 
in the condition of domestic service is 
seen in the history of the word servant. 
As used in England and in law at the 
time of the settlement of the American 
colonies it signified any employé, and no 
odium was in any way attached to the 
word. ‘This is indicated by the various 
definitions given in the early dictionaries, 
servant being defined as “a man or wo- 
man that serves another.” Some inter- 
esting illustrations of this early use of 
the word are found also in colonial liter- 
ature. Thus Thomas Morton in his “ New 
Canaan” says : 

“In the month of June Anno Salutis 1622 it 
was my chance to arrive in the parts of New 
England with thirty servants and provisions of all 
sorts fit for a plantation.” 

Governor Bradford in his “ History of 
Plymouth ” speaks of “ Captaine Wolastone 








and with him 3 or 4 more of some eminence 
who brought with them a great many ser- 
vants, with provisions and other imple- 
ments fit for to begine a plantation.” Gov- 
ernor Winthrop cites from an original 
“Narrative concerning the settlement of 
New England ” under date of 1629: 

“This year there went hence 6 shippes with 
1,000 people in them to Massachusetts, having 
sent two years before 3 and 400 servants to pro- 
vide houses and corne against their coming, to 
the charge of (at least) 10,000 1.: these Servants 
through Idleness and ill Government neglected 
theire building and plantinge of Corne, so that if 
those 6 shippes had not arrived the plantation 
had been broke and dissolved.” 

The same use of the word is apparently 
found a number of times in the list of 
the Mayflower passengers. 

In a copy of a servant’s indenture 
given in Neil’s “Virginia Carolorum”’ the 
person making the contract promises that 
he will perform for his master and his 
heirs “all such Labours and businesses 
as he or they shall think good to use and 
ymploy him.” 

But five things led to gradual disuse of 
the word. First, the reproach connected 
with the word through the character and 
social rank of the redemptioners ; second, 
the fact that when the redemptioners 
gave place at the South to negro slaves 
the word servant was transferred to this 
class and this alone was sufficient to pre- 
vent its application to whites; third, the 
levelling tendencies that always prevail 
in a new country ; fourth, the literal in- 
terpretation of the preamble of the De- 
claration of Independence ; and fifth, the 
new social and political theories resulting 
from the introduction of French philo- 
sophical ideas. At the North the word 
“help” as applied especially to women 
superseded the word servant, while at the 
South servant was applied only to the ne- 
gro. From the time of the Revolution 
therefore until about 1850 the word ser- 
vant does not seem to have been generally 
applied to white persons of American 
birth in either section. The dictionaries 
of the period begin to use the word ser- 
vant as synonomous with slave, and as 
correlative with master. J. F. D. Smith 
writes in his “Tour in the United States,” 

** However, although I now call this man (a 
backwoodsman of the Alleghanies) my servant, 
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yet he himself never would have submitted to 
such an appellation, although he most readily 
performed every menial office and indeed every 
service | could desire”; 


while Fanny Kemble says in her “ Jour- 
nal of a Residence in Georgia,” “ They 
have no idea of course of a white person 
performing any of the offices of a ser- 
vant”; then follows an amusing account 
of her white maid’s being taken for the 
master’s wife, and her almost unavailing 
efforts to convince them to the contrary. 
Every European traveller notes the inva- 
riable use of the word “ help.” 

Since the introduction of foreign labor 
at the middle of the century the word 
servant has again come into general use 
as applied to white employés, not, how- 
ever, as a survival of the old Colonial 
word, but as a reintroduction from Eu- 
rope of a term signifying one who per- 
forms so-called menial labor and restricted 
in its use, except in a legal sense, to wo- 
men who perform domestic service. ‘The 
present use of the word has come not 
not only from the almost exclusive em- 
ployment of foreigners in domestic ser- 
vice, but also because of the increase of 
wealth and consequent luxury in this 
country, the growing class divisions and 
the adoption of many European habits of 
living and thinking and speaking. 

Nothing better illustrates the social 
position of domestic servants in Europe 
than their lack of political privileges. 
The French constitution of 1791 was 
preceded by a bill of rights declaring the 
equality and brotherhood of men, but a 
disqualification for the right of suffrage, 
indeed the only one, was “to be in a 
menial capacity, viz., that of a servant 
receiving wages.” ‘The Constitution of 
1795 after a similar preamble states that 
the citizenship is suspended “ by being a 
domestic on wages, attending on the 
person or serving the house.” The Con- 
stitution of 1799 has a similar disqualifi- 
cation, but is more consistent in that it 
has no bill of rights. During the revo- 
lutionary movement in Austria the Hun- 
garian Diet at its session in 1847-48 
passed an act providing that the qualifi- 
cation for electors should be — 


“To have attained the age of twenty years; 
Hungarians by birth or naturalized; 


not under 
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guardianship, nor in domestic service, nor con- 
victed of fraud, theft, murder, etc.” 

The Declaration of Independence de- 
claring all men free and equal in the 
presence of African slavery was not more 
inconsistent than these revolutionary con- 
stitutions of Continental Europe. The 
qualifications for suffrage in England also 
excluded domestic servants, but there was 
no discrimination against them as a class. 

These simple historical facts are one 
explanation of the unwillingness of 
American girls to engage in work stigma- 
tized by an offensive term applied to no 
other class of laborers. 

All of these political movements have 
had a direct and apparent influence on 
the condition of domestic service, and 
even in the use of the term applied to 
those who engaged in it. But other po- 
litical influences more subtle and possibly 
more far-reaching in their effect have 
been at work. Our loose naturalization 
laws, and the determining of the qualifi- 
cations for the right of suffrage by as 
many standards as there are states, have 
made the enormous number of men 
coming to this country annually an easy 
prey to scheming politicians and dema- 
gogues. ‘The labor vote, the Irish vote, 
the German vote have been flattered and 
sought by party managers until the wage- 
earning man feels that “like Atlas of old 
he carries the world on his shoulders.” 
If the laboring man feels the weight of 
the world, his wife and daughter believe 
that something of the burden rests on 
them. The democratic tendencies of the 
country, the political practices of the day, 
have everywhere broken down the high 
wall of separation between employer and 
employé. They are subversive even in 
the household of that patriarchal relation- 
ship that has been driven from every 
stronghold but this. 

While the political movements of the 
century have thus changed the personnel 
of domestic servants in America, the de- 
velopment of the material resources of 
the country has affected their status. Be- 
fore the present century employés of 
every kind were in a sense stationary. 
This was due partly to a system of inden- 
ture which bound a servant for seven, 
five, or four years, and to the system of 


slavery which bound the servant for life ; 
partly to the system of apprenticeship 
which made the servant a member of the 
family of his master; partly to the cus- 
tom prevailing in country districts and 
small towns for unmarried workmen in all 
industries to board with their employers, 
and partly to the lack of facilities for 
cheap and easy means of communication 
between different sections of the coun- 
try. There was no mobility of labor as 
regards either employment or place of 
employment — a fact true alike of domes- 
tic service and of other occupations. But 
this condition of affairs gradually changed. 
As has been seen, indented servants dis- 
appeared and every employé was free to 
break as well as to make an engagement 
for service. ‘The establishment of the 
factory system of manufactures and the 
consequent substitution of mechanical 
for skilled processes of labor broke down 
the system of apprenticeship, and work- 
men in every occupation, except domestic 
service, ceased to be members of the 
families of their employers... A mobility 
of labor was made possible such as could 
not have been secured under the old sys- 
tem. At a later time the great era of 
railroad development and similar enter- 
prises gave opportunity for a certain mo- 
bility as regards place of employment. 
The tide of Western immigration due to 
the discovery of gold and the cheapness 
of Western land caused much shifting of 
labor among the non-capitalist class, and 
this was increased as means of communi- 
cation were rendered more easy. The 
establishment of companies to encourage 
foreign immigration with the object of 
developing the material resources of 
of the country was another weight in the 
scale in favor of greater mobility of labor 
as regards both place and employment. 

The abolition of slavery removed the 
last important legal barrier against per- 
fect mobility. 

All of these industrial movements have 
been important factors in changing the con- 
dition and character of domestic service. 
It is true in a general sense that every 
great change in economic conditions af- 
fects al] other occupations, even those 
not primarily concerned in it. But 
domestic service has been affected in 
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certain specific ways. The employé who 
disliked housework but to whom no other 
occupation had been open, could go into 
factories and mills since no time was con- 
sumed in learning the simple processes of 
mechanical work. Every invention form- 
ed the basis for a new occupation. Do- 
mestic service had a hundred competi- 
tions in a field where before the era of 
inventions it stood alone. Moreover 
these new occupations required little skill, 
no preparation, and possessed the charm 
of novelty. Again the rapid develop- 
ment of railroad interests, with the in- 
crease of competition and consequent 
lowering of passenger rates, often influenc- 
ed families immigrating to the West to 
take with them their trusted employés. 
The same fact made it possible for wo- 
men seeking new employments to go from 
place to place in ways unthought of in 
the early part of the century. 

In view of these changed and chang- 
ing economic conditions it may be said 
that that immobility of labor which has 
seemed to some economists so great an 
obstacle to the industrial advancement of 
women practically has ceased to exist in 
the case of domestic service. Industrial 
development has been carried so far 
that the problem has come to be how to 


make this form of labor not more mobile 
but more stable. 

One illustration of this is found in the 
fact that when nearly 700 domestic em- 
ployés were recently asked how many of 
them had ever been engaged in any 
other occupation twenty-seven per cent. 
replied they had. ‘The mobility as to 
place of labor was even greater. It was 
found that sixty-eight per cent. of the 
number «id not reside in their native 
state and country. Moreover, this state- 
ment is below the truth, as it does not take 
in account the number of changes made 
within a single state, and considers only 
one change from place of birth to pres- 
ent residence. 

In studying the question of domestic 
service, therefore, the fact can not be 
overlooked that certain historical influ 
ences have affected its conditions; that 
political revolutions have changed its per- 
sonnel and industrial development its mo- 
bility. It is as impossible to dream of 
restoring the former condition of house- 
hold service as it is of household employ- 
ments. Any attempt made to secure 
a change for the better in the present 
condition of domestic service must meet 
with failure if it does not take into con- 
sideration its historical aspects. 
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By Ida Worden Wheeler. 


OW SEATED in her hearth’s red glow, one blessed 
L Her fate while fashioning with dainty art 

The robes in which upon her mother heart 
She fondly dreamed a babe might one day rest. 


Wild-eyed and voiceless, as in hopeless quest, 

A love-wronged soul stole shuddering apart 

To mark that scene whose luring home-lights dart 
Like rankling arrows to her brooding breast. 


Both to the churchyard came when years were done ; 

One robed in night, and one with face grown mild 
Guided the footsteps of her babbling son. 

The yearning mourner looked and wanly smiled 
To see him pluck the daisies one by one 

That grew white-faced above her own dead child. 
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HE growth and spread of the prac- 
tice of the art of photography 
among amateurs during the past 
fifteen years has been most remarkable. 
But little more than half a century has 
now passed since Daguerre startled the 
world in Paris with his “heliograph” or 
suntype, which in the Latin quarter was 
early perceived to be a direct blow at the 
art of miniature painting. ‘The new art 
was at first halting 
and the progress 
slow. Daguerreo- 
types, those marvel- 
lous products of the 
early days, were not 
adapted for popular 
or amateur produc- 
tion. Yet their great 
beauty has always 
been recognized, 
and the best pro- 
duced by Black or 
Whipple or Hawes 
in Boston thirty 
years 4go are treasures not lightly to be 
regarded. Indeed it is a matter of sur- 


prise that, among the renaissance fads of 
the time, there has not been a return of 
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taste to the Daguerreotype, whose delicate 
image upon the burnished silver plate far 
surpasses in softness of tone and lustrous 
depths the average photographic picture 
of to-day. 

The first protest against the Daguerre- 
otype arose from the fact that the picture 
was reversed, and this protest led to nu- 
merous efforts to correct the fault. Wax 
paper whereon the picture might be thrown 
and looked at from 
behind through the 
transparent medium 
of the paper, when 
it would, of course, 
appear in correct 
relations, was one of 
the earliest devices. 
It was then perceiv- 
ed, not so readily 
however as its sim- 
plicity would sug- 
gest, that the silver 
plate in the one case 
and the paper in the 
other was a support upon which the film 
containing the image rested. In the 
Daguerreotype, however, this support was 
also a background against which the 
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imaged film, here transparent and here 
opaque, was seen. The paper also, 
when dry and opaque, served as a 
background, but when waxed or oiled 
and rendered transparent or translucent 
it left the film with its image capable of 
allowing the light to pass in unequal de- 
grees in different places. This achieved 
two things: it reversed the image and 
furnished a plate from which repeated re- 
productions could be made. Thus was 
made the negative of to-day. 

It is beside my purpose to follow these 
changes and steps of history except in 
the most general way as they bear upon 
my special subject. The great improve- 
ments of the plate have run in two di- 
rections, one of the support and one of 
the sensitized film carrying the image. 
Metal plates always opaque and paper 
only transparent when treated with wax or 
oil soon gave way to glass, firm and rigid, 
transparent, and with no chemical action 
upon the film. The objections to glass 
for this use are its weight and fragility — 
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objections of great importance, particu- 
ticularly in outdoor work. Invention has 
proved equal to the need, and the intro- 
duction of thin sheets of transparent 
celluloid weighing hardly one per cent of 
the weight of glass plates, and unbreak- 
able, is a great advance. The important 
change in the film consists in the modern 
dry plate. Instead of the film of collo- 
dion flowed upon the glass and sensitized 
by the operator and used while wet, we 
have now prepared plates coated with a 
sensitized gelatine emulsion of the de- 
sired rapidity, fully dried and not injured 
by careful handling, which can be kept 
at hand until wanted. 

When it reached this point the art was 
in a condition to be availed of by ama- 
teurs generally. Some adventurous and 
zealous students there were who took up 
wet-plate photography as a course of ap- 
plied chemistry and optics, and very 


proud to-day are those pioneers who look 
with a feeling of ill-concealed superiority. 
upon their younger brethren who have 
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only worked dry plates. But photography 
never came into general or popular use 
until the operator was relieved of all 
trouble in the preparation of his plates. 

The spread of the photographic art at 
large was perhaps most rapid between the 
years 1875 and 1885, and to this period 
must be referred the origin of the Boston 
Camera Club, originally organized as the 
Boston Society of Amateur Photographers. 
This society, so far as known, is the first 
one of its kind in the country organized 
distinctly for amateurs. The society in 
Philadelphia antedates it in time, but at 
the time of its formation was largely 
composed of and designed for the use of 
those engaged in photography as a pro- 
fession. 

Like other great achievements in the 
world’s history, the credit of having orig- 
inated the Boston Camera Club is con- 
tested by several, all of whom however 
have done great service in its develop- 
ment. ‘The time was ripe and the move- 
ment, manifest at first in several quarters, 


finally took shape by a union of all agen- 
cies working together in the common 
cause. It iscertain, however, that through- 
out the year 1881 several groups in Bos- 
ton were meeting together, talking over 
various methods in the art, and comparing 
results. One of these groups at last re- 
solved upon organization, and upon the 
evening of October 7, 1881, met for the 
purpose. Those present were Messrs. 
John H. Thurston, who had been most 
active in the cause, F. H. Blair, James 
M. Codman, Lucius L. Hubbard, W. C. 
Greenough, A. P. Howard and Fred’k 
Ober. 

These gentlemen at their first meeting 
adopted the name of the Boston Society 
of Amateur Photographers, considered a 
draft of constitution, and elected tempo- 
rary Officers ; and this date must be con- 
sidered as the birthday of the Boston 
Camera Club. 

Meanwhile other gentlemen were work- 
ing in the same line, and at the Tremont 
Street studio of the well-known photo- 
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grapher, Mr. Marshall, and at other places 
were held several meetings for discussion 
and practical work. In this group, among 
others, were Messrs. William T. Brigham, 
Prof. James F. Babcock, William A. 
Hovey, and Wilfred A. French. In the 
issue of the Evening Transcript of No- 
vember 9 Mr. French gave notice that a 
society was to be formed, and asked the 
cooperation of ail amateur photographers. 
Naturally the two lines met, and at the 
regular meeting of the Boston Society of 
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From this time, the society, fully formed 
and with all the zeal of new workers, pur- 
sued its art with vigor. The appoint 
ments and facilities of the club were very 
meagre as compared with its present re- 
sources, but the work was none the less 
honest. The admission fee was only two 
doliars, and the annual assessment was 
limited to five dollars. The club had 
neither house, rooms, library nor appar- 
atus at its disposal, but was made wel- 
come under various roofs which the mem- 
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Amateur Photographers, held November 
18, 1881, there was a coalition. Prior to 
this meeting the officers had been tempo- 
rary, and the following were then elected 
as the first permanent officers : President, 
William T. Brigham; Vice-President, 
James F. Babcock ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, J. H. Thurston. Its constitution 
declared as the object of the society 
“the advancement among its members of 
the knowledge of photography in_ its 
various branches by the aid of discus- 
sions, lectures, experiments and such 
other methods as may be deemed best.” 


WHITON, 


bers could command. Several of the 
photographers lent their rooms and en- 
couragement ; some meetings were held 
at the office of the Sunday Audyet, of 
which Mr. Hovey was then the editor; 
and finally the club had a resting place 
for its meetings at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, several of whose instructors and 
students were members. 

The membership was then and indeed 
has always been such as to encourage the 
scientific study of the art. These pio- 
neers included Prof. W. H. Pickering and 
Prof. Babcock, scientists and chemists, 
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Before the Storm —Mt. Stephen, British Columbia. 


BY E. 0. COCKAYNE. 


Mr. Alfred Hudson, who early produced 
dry plates of excellent quality, Mr. W. T. 
Brigham, who was recognized as a man 
of wide culture and learning, and many 
others who approached the. subject as a 
matter of earnest study rather as a dille- 
tante amusement. 

Lectures and demonstrations were fre- 
quently given, the earliest recorded being 
a lecture by Mr. T. H. Blair, now well 
known as the head of the Blair Manufac- 
turing Company, upon the photographic 
lens. Messrs. Allen and Rowell gave a 
practical demonstration of carbon print- 
ing; others made lantern slides at the 
meetings by both the dry and the wet 
process; and each branch of photogra- 
phy was studied. Plates, developers, 
clearing and fixing agents, methods of 
printing and a dozen other topics were 
considered, and current photographic lit- 
erature was accumulated. Even so re- 
cently as this, but a dozen years ago, the 
field was comparatively new. Points now 
well settled, methods now fully established, 
were then debated and on trial, and the 
market being more scantily supplied with 


prepared material and perfected appara- 
tus photographers often made with great 
skill supplies which they now purchase 
at far greater expense. 

The first exhibition of the club was 
held at the rooms of the Institute of 
Technology, in November, 1883. Over 
seven hundred prints were shown, and it 
was a public success. Only amateurs 
competed, and first prizes were awarded 
to Dr. Jordan of Philadelphia and Mr. 
W. B. Luce. Second prizes were given 
to Mrs. J. H. Thurston and Mr. Theo- 
dore Dunham. In 1884 the annual ex- 
hibition was held in the galleries of the 
Boston Art Club, which has always cor- 
dially extended its hospitality. 

In a year or two it became apparent 
that the society met a necessity in Boston, 
and that the number of amateur photo- 
graphers was rapidly increasing. The 
membership increased, and before long 
the demand for permanent club rooms 
became so great that it could not be ig- 
nored. The change in plan of course 
entailed a large addition to the expenses 
of the club, which had hitherto been 
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free from the rental, furnishing and main- 
tenance of a home. The club was can- 
vassed to ascertain if the members gen- 
erally would assent to an annual assess- 
ment of fifteen dollars instead of five, 
and the officers met substantial encour- 
agement. A committee was appointed 
and reported to the society at a meeting 
held in July, 1886, at Young’s Hotel, a 
new draft of constitution and by-laws, 
changing the name to the Boston Camera 
Club. This report was adopted, and the 
engagement of rooms at No. 50 Brom- 
field Street was decided upon; and on 
that date the club assumed the name and 
local habitation which it has to-day. 
But all this was done largely on faith. 
New members and new assessments were 
to be secured, and pending this, several 
members loaned money to the club, all of 
which was however in a few years repaid. 
The rooms have 

been gradually ex- mae 

tended, until to- 3 
day the club enjoys 
2 home which is 
probably as spaci- 
ous and as com- 


ments as that of 
any camera club in 
the country. A 
description of the 
rooms and their 
various uses will 
give the best recital 
of the work of the 
club. 

Situated on 
Bromfield Street, 
in the heart of the 
old city, the rooms 
are within easy 
reach of the mem- 
bers, urban or suburban, at any time during 
the day or evening. They are also near the 
photographic stock houses, so that sup- 
plies are within easy call. The elevator 
at No. 50 takes one to the top of the 
building, near the sun, as sun worshippers 
should be. Yet even here in the fifth 
story, the domain of air and sky is con- 
tinually being encroached upon by the 
greed of builders and land owners, who 
arrogantly push their walls and chimneys 
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between the sun and its high priests of 
the camera. Added to this the telegraph 
and telephone scaffolds with their cat’s 
cradles of wires, all casting shadows, per- 
haps upon the printing bench, try to net 
in the sun even when it climbs high 
enough to peep over the walls. Prob- 
ably the ideal location for the Camera 
Club will never be had until it secures 
space in the State House dome or upon 
an enlarged platform surmounting the 
Bunker Hill monument. 

Arrived at our elevation, we find our- 
selves in possession of the greater part of 
the large floor of the Pratt Building. 
From a hall of our own, where we are 
greeted by a heroic bas relief of Daguerre, 
we enter on the left a large room about 
twenty by thirty-five feet. Here is the 
centre of the social life of the club and 
the hall for its exhibitions. It is divided 





Picturesque Devon. 


BY J. P. LOUD. 


by a screen partition with a curtained 
opening into a square exhibition gallery 
lighted by a large sky-light, the rays 
through which are diffused by a re- 
flecting cone much as the sounding bells 
over the pulpits of old used to spread 
the holy utterance of venerable pastors. 
Its walls are sheathed with pine which in 
turn has been covered with hemp bagging 
or buriap dyed a dark green, making an 
admirable background for photographic 
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Marsh Haying. 


BY H. A. LATIMER, 


prints. This method is to be commended, 
as it permits driving nails or hooks at any 
place and thus hanging the pictures with- 
out show of cord or wire, the holes in the 
burlap closing when the nail is withdrawn. 

Inasmuch as we are introducing our 
reader to the Bostou Camera Club of to- 
day, it is appropriate to inform him that 
at this day of writing and of his visit he 
will find upon the walls the prints shown 
by the members at their Annual Club Ex- 
hibition of 1893. We speak elsewhere 
of the exhibitions in which the club takes 
part, but these particular prints, many of 
which we reproduce, shall have mention 
of their own. 

First, we must speak of the pictures of 
Mr. O. A. Eames, which obtained double 
recognition from the judges, Messrs. E. 
C. Tarbell, J. Eastman Chase and Frank 
Rowell, who awarded two diplomas, one 
for the entire exhibit and one for the 
most artistic picture. These photographs 
were largely water and surf pictures with 


most effective cloud rendering. Mr. 
Eames has with great talent surmounted 
one of the difficulties in photography. It 
is rarely that with an exposure long en- 
ough to give the requisite detail in a land- 
scape sufficient delicacy can be preserved 
in the sky to show the gradations in at- 
mosphere and cloud. Mr. Eames has in 
two ways met this difficulty. One method 
is by double printing, that is by printing 
the landscape from one negative and the 
clouds from another, thus combining the 
two in a harmonious whole. He also 
secures a good result by printing the 
whole negative so long as may be neces- 
sary to secure the landscape proper, and 
then shading the dark part of the nega- 
tive, allowing the sky to print for a much 
longer time, thus bringing out such clouds 
as may be in the original plate. 

The judges also awarded a diploma for 
technical excellence to Mr. Cockayne, 
who showed some very beautiful pictures 
of mountain scenery along the line of the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway. While no 
other diplomas were awarded, the judges 
specially commended several other pict- 
ures, among which were a charming rural 
composition by Mr. Andrews, some por- 
traits by Mr. Pearson and Mr. Gorrie and 
various pictures by Miss Eddy, Mr. Loud 
and others. 

These photographs which we have 
described fill the walls of the square gal- 
lery, and we may now lift the curtain and 
venture into the smaller room or library 
beyond. Here are book-cases, periodical 
tables and desks, and here is gathered 
the literature of the art in English, French 
and German. The newcomer in the 
photographic field will wonder at the 
quantity and variety of this literature, 
particularly as shown in periodicals. The 
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are beautifully illustrated, either to show 
some process of reproduction or for the 
charm of the pictures themselves. 

The club possessions also include some 
beautiful collections of pictures by the 
great photographers. Mr. H. P. Robinson 
and Mr. Sutcliffe, of England, who are 
known as perhaps the best landscape and 
genre photographers of the world, have 
been exhibitors with the Boston Camera 
Club, and have given choice specimens of 
their art. 

We must, however, not wait too long in 
the show-rooms of the club, but must see 
the working apartments, even penetrating 
into the occult recesses where no ray of 
white light must come. The studio is 
upon the opposite side of the hallway 
from the gallery. Here we have a room 


Sitting in the Sun. 


BY MISS S. J. EDDY. 


journals are very numerous, many issued 
by manufacturers and dealers in photo- 
graphic supplies, many the official publi- 
cations of photographic societies or clubs, 
and many also independent magazines 
standing upon their own merit. Many 


about twenty-five feet square, with west 
exposure. A third of the roof above is 
glazed, the sashes being covered when 
desired by large curtains, either white to 
diffuse and cloud the light, or quite dark 
to exclude it. Large windows occupying 








nearly the whole front of the room and 
similarly curtained give ample side light. 
Here we see all the paraphernalia 
that is usually found. in photographic 
galleries, and also some believed to be 
original with the fertile-brained members 
of the club. Screens mounted and cur- 
tains rolled serve as backgrounds. ‘These 
are of plain color, white, black, gray or 
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the old traditional appointments seen 
even in tin-type saloons. Here is the 
same old Grecian pillar or pedestal upon 
which our great-uncle leaned with un- 
wonted and uncomfortable dignity in 
1855, and here also the painted rock 
wall upon which our dear maiden aunt 
sat almost a generation ago, swinging her 
shaker bonnet, and here the straw mat 





Leather Lane. 


BY E. R. ANDREWS, 


shaded in tone, and some represent scen- 
ery, wooded glens or panelled chambers 
and afford great variety and scope for the 
imagination or taste of the operator. 
Against the ceiling are two parallel rails, 
upon which run pulleys carrying a long 
brass curtain rod. This rod, which may 
be carried from the front to the back of 
the room and fixed at any angle, is hung 
with draperies capable of being adjusted 
either as accessories or screens for the 
subject. Delving behind into the corn- 
ers of the room, we shall find some of 


which represented the patch of grass up- 
on which she rested the toes of her 
ankle-tied slippers. These venerable 
relics are rarely used, but they are at 
hand. The instruments of torture, head- 
rests and iron-jointed chairs belong also 
in this category. 

But there are modern appointments as 
well: chairs of modish cut, a lounge, as- 
piring to recall the days of Louis Qua- 
torze, and a wonderful cabinet of gauzes 
and films, be-striped and be-spangled, 
brocades, scarfs, feathers, shawls, fans, 
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An Active Market. 


BY W. S. BRIGGS, 


and a hundred other chiffons which have 
bedecked peasant girl and royal lady, 
pensive nun and coryphee — all creations 
upon the sensitive plates of these ama- 
teur photographers. 

All these are at the end of the room 
where the visitor naturally first finds him- 
self; in front of the camera, but facing 
him, are the two cameras of the club 
commonly kept in use. These have a 
capacity for plates of any size not larger 
than eleven by fourteen inches. Graded 
holders and kits provide for the various 
sizes, and different front boards will re- 
ceive the various lenses of the members 
if they prefer them to the club lenses. 
The proudest boast of the club, however, 
is its new universal lens made by Ross of 
London and specially imported. In this 
room is also the shelf upon which newly 
developed negatives are placed upon their 
saw-horse like racks for drying. If the 
visitor should be audacious enough to 
examine some of these plates, he would 
find those mysterious glasses upon which 
a fair young girl is made to look like a 


daughter of Africa, her hair which is 
black in life crowning her head like a 
silver turban or snow drift. 

This room is also used at times for the 
exhibition of lantern slides, and the club 
lantern stands on one side, while in the 
corner of a closet near at hand may be 
seen the tall iron cylinders, not unlike 
soda cylinders, holding the oxygen and 
hydrogen necessary to furnish the lime 
light for the lantern. Here, also, at the 
stated club-meetings is served the simple 
lunch of beer and sandwiches, with an 
occasional flight into the extravagance of 
salads or oysters. 

The real internal working of the club 
is not known, however, until the dark 
rooms are seen. In these the club is rich, 
having no less than three, one of which 
is reserved, however, for the use of the 
enlarging and reducing camera by the 
electric light. Let us visit first the old 
dark room, built by the club when in 
1886 it first took possession, and still the 
favorite of many of the old members de- 
spite. the modern allurements of the 








rooms across the hall-way more recently 
constructed. This dark room is of good 
size, perhaps fifteen feet square. The 
dark side of the room is occupied by 
lockers of various sizes, rented to the 
members and holding their various chem- 
icals, trays and supplies which are not 
provided by the club for general use. 
The centre of the room is occupied by 
additional lockers, their tops forming a 
table with the end nearest the windows 
close against the wall and with ample 
passage-way about the other three sides. 
Upon one side of this table, against one 
section of a window properly screened, 
is a camera for enlarging or reducing, of 
which more anon. Upon the other side 
of the room from the lockers and across 
the table is the real work shop of the 
club, a long sink some twelve feet in 
length and three in width. This is 
against the partition which separates the 
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dark room from the studio full of light. 
Three windows three feet square admit 
light from the studio upon the sink in the 
dark-room, but it is a very different light 
from that by which my readers will pe- 
ruse this article. In its source it is in- 
deed similar, for upon the studio side it 
is by day sunlight and by night gas light 
from burners placed immediately outside 
the pane. Upon the dark-room side, 
however, it is far different, for the win- 
dows are covered with several screens of 
yellow or red fabric, which strain the 
white light of the actinic rays, which 
would affect the sensitive plate, and ad- 
mit only the reddish rays by which we 
may safely work. These screens are 
hung on pulleys and may be added or 
withdrawn one by one so that the oper- 
ator may have the degree of protection 
which his work may require. This is 
usually the only light permitted in the 


Figure Composition. 


BY E. R. ANDREWS. 
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room, aKhough the room has two win- 
dows of its own opening into the outer 
air. These windows are, however, with 
the exception of the pane giving light to 
the enlarging camera before spoken of, 
screened and used only for ventilating 
purposes. 

The sink demands attention. Below 
it are shelves with developing trays of 
hard rubber or glass or china, or in some 
cases of wood or papier maché protected 


oped and fixed, and through which a 
stream of water runs constantly changing 
the water and thoroughly washing the 
plate. Shelves above contain the usual 
appointments of a dark room. Grad- 
uates of various sizes, funnels for strain- 
ing solutions, scales for weighing chemi- 
cals, mortars and pestles and glass rods 
for stirring and absorbent cotton for fil- 
tering are among the tools here seen. 
Above the sinks are numerous faucets, 
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Canton Marshes in November. 


BY BENJAMIN KIMBALL, 


with an asphalt varnish. These are of 
all sizes, from four inches by five to 
twenty-four inches by thirty, and in depth 
from an inch to five inches. The sink 
above is covered for its full length by a 
wooden rack or drainer with wooden 
rounded slats very near together. At the 
back are sunk glass baths about fifteen 
inches deep and ten wide, holding the 
various fixing solutions, into which plates 
or films may be lowered upon forks which 
hold them. At either end are washing 
tanks, into which plates and films are 
similarly placed after having been devel- 


and in this room there is space for three 
working together, who with mutual for- 
bearance need give each other no annoy- 
ance. 

On the other side of the hall-way is 
the newer dark-room, divided into ten 
stalls, of one of which we give an illus- 
tration. Each of these stalls is ample 
for the accommodation of a person de- 
veloping, and contains all the appoint- 
ments which he may require for his work. 
Individual electric incandescent lamps 
screened with reddened porcelain shades 
are at the control of the worker, and each 
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stall has sink, fau- 
cets, baths, and 
washing-box. 
Adjoining _ this 
room is a smaller 
one, which we have 
before referred to 
as devoted to the 
enlarging and re- 
ducing camera used 
with the electrical 
light. Upon one 
side is a develop- 
ing sink, similar to 
those we have de- 
scribed, lighted by 
screened incandes- 
cent lamps. Upon 
the other is the 
table with the cam- 
era and rail upon 
which this and the 
focussing board run. 
At one end of the 
railway an opening 
in a screened win- 


dow allows the use of daylight, and at 
the other end an arc light, automatic in 
feed of carbon, behind two condensing 
lenses about 15 inches in diameter, makes 
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Idol, Ancient City of Copan, Honduras. 


BY M. H. SAVILLE. 


reduced picture. 


Yacht Constellation. 


BY H. A. LATIMER. 








the club independ- 
ent of sun or cloud. 

It is not within 
the scope of this 
paper to enter into 
the discussion of 
processes, yet a 
word as to the 
working of this 
camera may be of 
interest. The ob- 
jects to be accom- 
plished are to ob- 
tain pictures larger 
or smaller than the 
negative which has 
been made by direct 
exposure, whether 
landscape or por- 
trait. The three 
things to be con- 
sidered in accom- 
plishing these ob- 
jects are the nega- 
tive properly illum- 
inated, the lens, and 


the sensitive surface, whether of paper or 
glass, which is to receive the enlarged or 
Of these three things, 
one only, the negative, is fixed in posi- 


tion. This is held 
in a frame and bril- 
liantly illumined 
either by daylight 
or by the electric 
light properly con- 
densed shining 
through it. The lens 
is movable, being set 
in a camera which 
can be slid back and 
forward upon the 
rail, while for finer 
adjustments the fo- 
cussing screw of the 
camera is used. The 
sensitive surface in 
the case of reduc- 
tions is usually a 
thin crystal plate of 
glass coated, of 
course, with a sen- 
sitized emulsion, and 
this is placed in the 
same place as the 
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‘ground glass of the camera, and is likewise 


moveable, the lens pointing at the illumin- 
ed negative. The result when developed is 
a reduced negative of the negative ; and 
as a negative of a negative is a positive, 
we have a photograph upon glass of a 
size fitted for use as a lantern slide with 
its lights light and its sha- 
dows dark. This when 
thrown upon the screen by 
the magic lantern gives the 
picture in its true relations 
of light and shade. 
Enlargements are usually 
made upon paper coated 
with a sensitized emulsion 
known as_ bromide paper, 
which is for purposes of 
exposure tacked upon a 
movable easel or board which 
travels upon the same rail 
as the camera, the camera 
being reversed from the 
position usually occupied in 
making a lantern slide. Both 
the glass lantern slide plate 
or transparency and the 
bromide paper enlargement 
require after exposure to be 
treated chemically or de- 
veloped before the picture 
becomes apparent or made 
permanent. The result, 
whether enlargement or re- 
duction, depends upon the 
relative distances from the 
lens of the negative or object 
on the one side and the 
picture upon the other. Im- 
agine the lens at the crossing 
of an >} whose legs upon 
either side are of different lengths. Be- 
tween the two legs on one side is the 
negative or object; between the two on 
the other side is the picture. If the ne- 
gative or object is nearer the lens than 
the picture, the picture will be an en- 
largement ; if the negative or object be 
farther away from the lens than the 
picture, the picture will be a reduction. 
In addition to these facilities of the 
Club, there are opportunities for printing 
upon shelves exposed to the sun, and 
many minor appointments for trimming 
and mounting prints, preparing slides, etc. 





The Club holds several exhibitions in its 
rooms during the year in addition to the 
regular annual exhibition held in January. 
These are usually either the work of one 
member or limited to one class of pictures. 
Thus exhibitions have been held of por- 
traits, of instantaneous work with hand 





Julius Eichberg. 


BY BENJAMIN KIMBALL, 


cameras, of work done in all parts by the 
exhibitor, of marine views or of enlarge- 
ments. Lantern slide exhibitions are 
frequently held. Field days have occa- 
sionally been held when the members of 
the club seek some picturesque locality, 
and return each with his exposed plates 
to be developed at leisure and perhaps 
submitted in competition. 

The most important series of exhibi- 
tions, however, in which the Club partici- 
pates is the series of annual exhibitions 
held jointly in connection with the Pho- 
tographic Society of Philadelphia and the 








Society of Amateur Photographers~ of 
New York. Representatives of the three 
societies met in New York in October, 
1886, and agreed that exhibitions should 
be jointly held in the three cities in rota- 
tion. These exhibitions have since, with 
the exception of the year 1890, been held 
under these joint auspices, with slight 
modification of the rules; the Boston 
Camera Club holding in its city the 
second exhibition in 1888, and the fifth 
in 1892, both at the galleries of the Bos- 
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tistic side of the work and to value tech- 
nique only so far as it contributed to the 
result sought. For this reason it selected 
as judges the well-known Boston artists, 
Messrs. I. M. Gaugengigl, Frederick P. 
Vinton and C. Howard Walker. This 
attitude on the part of the Club excited 
not a little criticism ; from some painters 
for assuming to class photography as one 
of the fine arts, and from some photo- 
graphers for neglecting to properly em- 
phasize the importance of technically 
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The Studio. 


ton Art Club. The sixth exhibition of 
the series is held this month of April, 
1893, in Philadelphia. 

The joint exhibition in Boston in 1892 
was a notable collection of remarkable 
work, probably not excelled by any pho- 
tographic work previously shown in 
America. Notalone did the amateurs of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia con- 
tribute,’but there was considerable work 
from Europe, and not a few prints were 
sent by professional workers. It was the 
desire of the Club to emphasize the ar- 


accurate work with the camera. The po- 
sition of the Club, however, may well be 
stated by copying the preface to their 
catalogue of the exhibition. 


“The last generation has been notable for a 
wonderful advance in the discovery of new pro- 
cesses and appliances in the art of photography, 
and so rapidly has step followed step that there 
has not been time for the full development of its 
possibilities, particularly in the direction of beauty 
or truth of pictorial representation. This wealth 
of material and method has in a degree justified 
the opinion hitherto common among artists, that 
photography is little more than a process in which 
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The Old Dark Room. 


tools and chemical agents work almost automati- 
cally, and produce a lifeless result, with nothing 
of esthetic or artistic selection, composition, or 
treatment. 

“Professionals, or those who practice the art in 
its remunerative applications, have done much to 
perfect technical processes, but have done little to 
change the opinion of which we speak by using 
the camera as the artist uses his pencil or his 
brush. The opening of the art to the great army 
of amateurs has, however, already brought about 
a significant change in the estimation in which 
photography is held by artists of discrimination. 

“Not that the great mass of amateur work 
maintains a high standard. This is not to be ex- 
pected, when it is possible for a person with an 
hour’s instruction to produce photographs at once 
possessed of merits and faults each equally be- 
yond his comprehension. The movement has, 
however, called into the field many persons of a 
true instinct in art, with powers of discrimination 
and selection, who have acquired sufficient mas- 
tery over the technique to reproduce some meas- 
ure of the beauty which they see. They have 
worked com amore, bound by no traditions, cour- 
ageous in experiment, having regard only for the 
result. It is by such workers as these, caring only 
for beauty and truth, that the possibilities of their 
art in reproducing beauty and truth have been 
unfolded. 

“The number of steps in the process of mak- 
ing a photograph which call for the exercise of 
the same artistic powers that must be possessed 
by the painter will be surprising. The artist- 
photographer must select his picture with refer- 
ence to its composition of lines, masses of light, 
shade, and texture. By his choice of lens, he de- 
termines the width of angle or the scope of the 


picture. In focussing and diaphragming, he di- 
vides his definition and his vagueness to suit the 
requirements of his sense of pictorial beauty. 
His development is almost as individual as the 
handling of a painter’s brush, which chooses be- 
tween the minute exactness of a Pre-Raphaelite 
or a Dusseldorf canvas and the poetic vagueness 
of aCorot. In printing he has a wide range of 
expression. He may use the gloss of albumenized 
paper, the rough surface of Whatman’s drawing 
board, the lustrous sheen of Japanese papers, or 
the rich depth of a carbon film. Although con- 
fined to monochrome, the various toning baths 
and the pigments of carbon films open to him an 
infinite variety of colors, comprising the lustres 
of gold, silver, platinum and other metals, deep 
charcoal blacks, and the chalk reds of Botticelli. 
It is, however, not the wealth of materials so 
much as the artistic discrimination in the use of 
them which is illustrated by the amateur work of 
to-day, and in which progress is now being made. 

“Tt is the hope of the Committee of the Bos- 
ton Camera Club, in charge of the Fifth Annual 
Joint Exhibition of the three leading societies of 
amateur photographers of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston, that the pictures shown will ex- 
emplify more fully than ever before this artistic 
tendency in photography. That its work may be 
recognized by a tribunal eminent in this field, it 
has selected as judges three artists whose standing 
in their diverse lines of work gives to their decis- 
ion the highest weight. 

“The Committee has in mind the compliment 
paid by painters to a sister art, when, to distingu- 
ish the artist from the mechanical workman or 
copyist, they gave to a certain class of etchers the 
title of ‘ Painter-Etchers,’ and it trusts that in 
work with the camera there may be those who 
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A Corner of the Exhibition Room. 


will win for the honor of their art and themselves 
the title of ‘ Painter-Photographers.’ ” 

The result of this effort on the part of 
the Club to invite artistic work was most 
noticeable. In all the appointments of 
the exhibition the same idea was kept in 
mind. The catalogue was an edition de 
Zuxe and contained six plates from nega- 
tives made by exhibitors, two of them 
being photogravures, two of them gravure- 
etchings, and two of them gelatine prints 
upon Japanese and plate paper. The 
edition was largely sought for and ex- 
hausted before the exhibition closed. Its 
cover was designed by Mr. L. S. Ipsen 
and illuminated in color. The medal 
awarded, of which we print an illustra- 
tion, was of exceptional beauty. De- 
signed by Mr. Ipsen, it was cast in bronze 
by Messrs. Shreve, Crump & Low. The 
diploma was from a design furnished in 
competition by a member of the Club, 
and of it Mr. C. Howard Walker who 
selected it wrote : 

“TI can congratulate the Camera Club upon 
having the most artistic and satisfactory diploma 
I have seen since the design of Merson’s for the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts.’ 

The design of this diploma has been 
availed of for the illustrated title of this 
article. 

The exhibition attracted wide atten- 


tion and comment from the artistic pub- 
lic and from the press. Over a hundred 


contributed, and over six hundred frames, 
many of them containing several prints, 


were upon the wall. The different local- 
ities from which the pictures were sent 
may be illustrated, although incompletely, 
by the following list of exhibitors to 
whom medals were awarded by the judges : 
Mr. Francis Blake of Auburndale, Mass., 
Mr. William Sumner Briggs of Boston, 
Mr. Arthur R. Dresser of Kent, Eng- 
land, Mr. Hamilton Emmons of Lon- 
don, England, Mr. Benjamin Kimball of 
Boston, Mr. J. Prince Loud of Boston, 
Mr. George M. Morgan of Boston, Mr. 
Charles R. Pancoast of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Lyddell Sawyer of Newcastle, England, 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz of New York, Mr. F. 
Dundas Todd of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Mr. Clement Williams of Halifax, Eng- 
land. In addition to the above, the 
judges awarded the Club diploma to 
thirty-one other exhibitors. 

One other important field of work par- 
ticipated in by the Boston Camera Club 
deserves mention. In connection with 
other clubs associated in the interchange 
of lantern slides, it has prepared two sets 
of slides of merit, one illustrating the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire and 
the other set known as “ Illustrated Bos- 
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ton,” comprising views of interest about 
the city. These views have been widely 
circulated in this country and in Europe, 
and in turn the Camera Club has received 
and shown sets illustrating Chicago, Cal- 
ifornia and other cities and sections. 
The credit of this work of the Club is 
largely due to Mr. William Garrison Reed, 
whose efforts and zeal have been indefati- 
gable. 

In the life of a club like this, it is not 
possible to fairly apportion the credit of 
its development and prosperity. Presi- 
dents, secretaries, treasurers and com- 
mittee men all unite, and the labor of 
one is as important and necessary as that 
of another. Yet it is 
with pleasure and pride 
that the members look 
back upon their presi- 
dents. The first presi- 
dent after reorganiza- 
tion in 1886 was Mr. 

George E. Cabot, a 
man of scientific attain- 
ments and artistic 
tastes. He held the 
office from 1886 until 
1890, and it was dur- 
ing his administration 
(in 1887) that the Club 
was legally incorporat- 
ed under the laws of 
Massachusetts. He was 
succeeded by Mr. 
Henry N. Sweet, who 
had attained a high 
rank as a photographer by his archzo- 
logical work in Central America. For 
three years Mr. Sweet managed the 
Club with rare skill and tact. Mod- 
est and quiet in method, but firm and 
sagacious in action, he advanced the Club 
in dignity and scope during his adminis- 
tration, and when he declined re-election 
in December, 1892, he retired with the 
highest esteem and gratitude of his asso- 
ciates. The new president of the Club, 
Mr. Edward R. Andrews, is a man of 
wide experience and eminent fitness for 
the position. Although busy with cor- 
porate and financial matters, he is an en- 
thusiast in his avocation of photography. 
The excellence and charm of his work 
may well be judged by his pictures 
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shown at the recent club exhibition, of 
which we reproduce two, one a figure 
composition, and the other called “ Leath- 
er Lane.” 

Probably, however, as much credit for 
the present high efficiency of the Club is 
due to Messrs. Edward F. Wilder, John 
G. Hubbard, Wilbur C. Brown, F. Alcott 
Pratt, J. P. Loud, George M. Morgan, 
W. O. Witherell, Rufus A. Bullock, and 


others who have acted as secretary or 
treasurer, or have served upon the various 
committees. 

All the official personnel of a club of 
this kind may, however, go for nought 
unless its membership includes men whose 
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ability in their art enables them to do 
work of merit. To the ordinary and 
casual observer, a photograph that is 
good is like another photograph that is 
good, there being in their opinion no 
room for individuality. No opinion could 
be more mistaken. Men of this Club 
have impressed their own characteristics 
upon their work so strongly that it is 
probable that nearly all the active mem- 
bers could tell at once which one of them 
took the picture shown them. Some of 
these men will be remembered for their 
work, and they deserve individual and de- 
tailed mention. 

Perhaps the man who in all the various 
branches of photographic work has at- 
tained the best results is Mr. William S,. 
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Briggs. ‘No one has brought into it more 
of his life nor more of a better life. Al- 
though a successful merchant, he is at his 
best with his camera in the woods. The 
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evouution of his work is plainly apparent to 
those who have seen it. His earliest efforts 
were made with a small camera taking 
pictures four by five inches. With a love 
for the picturesque, he wandered about the 
wharves and streets, finding pictures where 
a less observing and discriminating man 
would only find the commonplace. The 
illustration which we reproduce in this 
article is from a negative made at this 
period. He calls it “ An active market,” 
and it represents a group chaffering over 
the price of fish at the vessel’s side. Mr. 
Briggs’s next important line of work was 
in the White Mountains, and some of his 
pictures are among the most beautiful 
ever made of that fascinating painter’s 
land. Nothing daunted his ardor, and 
there could be no better illustration of 
the rewards which nature has in store 
for those who will work for them than 
Mr. Briggs’s series of snow woodlands 
taken in mid-winter in New Hampshire. 
His exhibit of a dozen or more of these 





prints at the joint exhibition of 1892 
justly won him a medal. His technical 
work, as well as artistic instinct, is of a 
high order, and from very many of his 
negatives he has made most excellent 
lantern slides. Mr. Briggs is at pre- 
sent interested in carbon printing, and 
the enlargement of small negatives, 
and is showing some wonderful results. 

Mr. John C. Lee has shown great 
skill in figure studies. The picture 
which we reproduce shows his favorite 
line of work, and is but one of many 
similar plates of the artist. 

Mr. George M. Morgan has been 
very successful, particularly in the por- 
traiture of women, his best known 
pictures being full of spirit and verve, 
yet restrained by that modesty and 
reserve which gives them great deli- 
cacy as well as beauty. 

Mr. Francis Blake has won distinc- 
tion in the more technical branches 
of the art. His attention has been 
largely devoted to the study of instan- 
taneous photography and its mechan- 
ism. In this he has been associated 
with Mr. John G. Hubbard, whose 
collaboration has been of great value. 
Working together, they have per- 
fected a quick shutter for instan- 

taneous work which is recognized as 
based upon the most scientific principles. 
Mr. Blake’s work with this has been mar- 
vellous and is not excelled, and perhaps 
not equalled, by that of Mr. Muybridge, 
or the other men better known. Passing 
trains, tennis players in action, pigeons 
in flight and ponies in motion have been 
wonderfully pictured. 

Mr. Joseph P. Loud’s work is delicate 
and refined. Although he has shown 
comparatively little, all his pictures show 
taste in selection of subject, appreciation 
of natural beauty, and fidelity in repro- 
duction. 

Miss Eddy of Providence is a poet in 
her work. If any evidence of this were 
needed beyond the reproduction which 
accompanies this article, we might refer 
to her exhibit at the recent Mechanics’ 
Fair in Boston, where she received the 
gold medal of the association. 

Mr. W. G. Chase of Brookline has 
done creditable work in the way of figure 
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studies and portraiture. With a dramatic 
instinct of selection, he has often chosen 
bizarre subjects such as Japanese, fancy 
skirt dancers, athletes, etc., but he has 
also shown excellent prints of more con- 
ventional subjects. 

The portrait work of Messrs. George 
H. Eaton, H. B. Pearson and J. M. Gor- 
rie, all members of the club, is excellent 
and well known. Of the work of Messrs. 
Eames, Andrews and Cockayne we have 
already spoken, and there are many, such 
as Messrs. Dunham, Latimer, French, 
whose well known photographs of old 
New England houses are of special inter- 
est, and others, each worthy of detailed 
mention if space permitted. 

One word more seems proper to say, 
and that is of the changed attitude which 
the painters of the day are gradually 
assuming towards photography. ‘The 
writer would be sadly ungrateful if he 
were not to recognize the cordial encour- 
agement and welcome which has been 
given to his work by painters who a dozen 
years ago would have been inclined to 
deny that any rays could do artistic work 
through the lens of a camera. Limita- 
tions there are to the art and grievous 
ones, but its power of catching transient 
expression or phase, its wonderful and at 
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times dangerous wealth of detail, and the 
variety in tone which may be used are 
becoming better appreciated. Its tech- 
nical faults may be utilized for artistic 
rendering of truth with great delicacy. 
Atmosphere may be represented, and the 
November fog of a marsh, the brilliant 
clearness of a June day or the hot sleepy 
haze of a September afternoon may all 
be preserved in the picture. 

The Boston Camera Club is greatly in- 
debted to the artist painters of Boston 
for encouragement and assistance. They 
have acted frequently as judges at exhibi- 
tions, giving great care and study to the 
work. ‘They have not infrequently given 
to the Club talks and lectures of great 
interest and value. One of the most 
enjoyable meetings of recent years was 
in the winter of 1892, when the late J. 
Foxcroft Cole was kind enough to lecture 
before the Club on composition, and then 
criticized and commented upon the vari- 
ous pictures submitted by the members. 

The photographie art has a future, and 
in it are possibilities far beyond those 
reached. A potent agency in that future 
and in the accomplishment of those pos- 
sibilities is the Boston Camera Club, into 
whose confidence the large New England 
public has been welcomed in these pages. 
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HUMILITY. 
By Frank H. Sweet. 


IS not in self-abasement — 
That is but an abject pride,— 


3ut in the honoring of those 
We chance to walk beside. 
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SESSIONS. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 





UCH interest is felt in 
. Massachusetts and in 
other states in the ques- 
tion of biennial state 
elections and_ biennial 
sessions of the legisla- 
ture. Many people would 
have both kinds of biennials. Others 
would have biennial state elections, but do 
not think it would be wise to hold a legis- 
lative session as infrequently as once in two 
years. I believe that both of the proposed 
changes—in many states they are of 
course effected changes— would be un- 
wise and would work to the serious injury 
of the state. Having once thought other- 
wise, and having been compelled, in can- 
dor, to change my view because of in- 
creased familiarity with facts as they are 
to be observed at the state house and in 
state politics, having also had better fa- 
cilities for observation than most people, 
it may be pertinent to set forth the rea- 
sons for my conclusions. It will help to 
a clear idea of the situation to take up 
first the question of biennial sessions of 
the legislature. 

The demand for biennial sessions is 
based on the belief that the legislature 
spends much time foolishly, that the ses- 
sions are needlessly long and expensive, 
that it is unwise to keep up a constant 
tinkering of the laws, that the business 
people do not want the laws disturbed so 
often, that the lawyers protest against the 
constant revision, and the common peo- 
ple cannot keep up with the new legisla- 
tion, that many “cranky” matters are 
introduced, and, in short, that the needs 
of the state for new laws would be amply 
served by a session once in two years, to 
the great relief of the popular mind from 
apprehension of the evil which an igno- 
rant and shameless legislature may do and 
to the saving of the popular pocket of 
‘the large expense of their objectionable 
proceedings. 

Beyond dispute there is need of re- 
form in legislative methods. Some of 

















the popular criticism is richly deserved. 
But to attempt reform by introducing 
biennial sessions would only aggravate 
directly some of the evils whose remedy 
is sought, and would, as I think can be 
conclusively shown, introduce other and 
greater ones. It must ever be remem- 
bered by the reformers that in a govern- 
ment by the people the ideal of excel- 
lence which the critics can see in contrast 
to reality can never be attained till the 
people are in 1 higher stage of develop- 
ment than at present. Popular govern- 
ment must ever reflect popular life and 
the morals and customs of the times. If 
there is a popular eagerness for wealth, 
the public treasury is sure to be exposed 
to the plunderings of dishonest contract- 
ors, and the halls of legislation are certain 
to be infested by men who procure their 
elections for the sake of increasing their 
material substance by selling their votes. 
If ambition for office at the hands of the 
people be prevalent, then men are always 
to be found in the legislature whose quali- 
fication is their anxiety to seem distin- 
guished among their fellows, not their fit- 
ness to make laws for the people. Am- 
bition and desire of wealth are strong 
and almost universal motives in men of 
this generation, and so the legislature will 
be under their curse. It is not for the 
legislative reformers to be discouraged, 
even if the evils from them crop up con- 
tinually, nor to cease their efforts, nor to 
imagine that it will be any remedy to re- 
duce the legitimate demand of the peo- 
ple for legislation. 

It is natural that most people should 
believe that there is too much legislation. 
Each individual has few needs in this re- 
spect. He seldom goes to the legisla- 
ture for its aid. In fact, most of the 
people never go at all. To them it is a 
waste of time and of money to hold an- 
nual sessions. Especially is this true of 
the rural districts. The majority of the 


country people would probably be per- 
fectly reconciled to sessions less frequent 
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than once in two years. ‘They are not 
constantly in large cities.” They do not 
feel the force of the current of the times. 
But the most active life of the people is 
where the population is most dense, 
where there are the greatest accumula- 
tions of property, where there are many 
interests to be affected by legislation, 
where enterprise is most vigorous, where 
thought is the most active, and where 
there is the most energetic pushing for- 
ward into the unseen but supposedly 
profitable future. It is a fact, that the 
cities and large towns bring more and 
more legislation to the state house every 
year. ‘Their wants are more complex 
than those of the small towns. ‘The 
issues which have not been foreseen by 
the legislators of the past are more numer- 
ous. It is every year more evident that 
the safe rule for the growth of the state 
is to have frequent opportunities for ad- 
justment, for frequent adaptation of the 
laws to the rapidly developing needs of 
the times. 

If there were soundness in the argu- 
ment for biennial sessions on the ground 
of too much legislation, then the tenden- 
cy of the times would be in that direc- 
tion. But the history of Massachusetts 
at least in recent years proves beyond 
question that the necessary course is not 
in less frequent attention to the needs of 
the state, but rather in more faithful 
watchfulness over them. It must be re- 
membered that legislation is not an en- 
tertainment, nor a diversion, nor a free 
treat, nor anything but the most serious 
business for those who ask for it — save 
for some few professional agitators, and 
even they have their standing only because 
there are serious evils to the people they 
represent which need legislative action 
for their reform. 

These people who come to the state 
house on serious business do not come 
with any more alacrity than people go to 
law about other matters. Their attend- 
ance at the legislature takes them from 
their usual business, which is a money 
loss to them. Expenses of time, hotels, 
railroad travel, printing, lawyers’ fees and 
so on must be incurred, which are often 
large, and which are always an’ obstacle 
to seeking legislation. If it were not for 
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the expense of getting laws passed, many 
more people would doubtless be at the 
state house for new changes and adjust- 
ments in the social and business order. 
Circumstances conspire to prevent people 
from petitioning for desired legislation. 
There is the uncertainty of favorable ac- 
tion, which is in itself a deterrent from 
agitation. ‘There is the mysterious lobby 
to be dealt with, to encounter which the 
inexperienced man fears will cost him 
more than he can afford to pay. There 
is the inherent disposition to bear the 
ills we have rather than to fly to those we 
know not of. So nothing but the urgency 
of his needs will bring the average peti- 
tioner to the state house. 

Yet, in the face of this fact, and in 
spite of the prolonged and active effort 
for biennials by leading men of both 
parties and by many of the rank and file, 
by the leading republican press, by the 
ablest representatives of the independent 
press and by the country press generally, 
the demand for legislation in Massachu- 
setts constantly increases. No one would 
have it if he could help it. Every one, 
as arule, shrinks from it. Popular de- 
mand is asserted to be on the side of less 
frequent sessions. As far as can be 
judged, the result of the will of man 
would be to reduce the number of ses- 
sions and the quantity of legislation. 
Yet, in the face of this fact, I say, legis- 
lation grows in quantity and the future 
has no prospect of any diminution. 

This is nothing else than the demon- 
stration, by the vital force of the com- 
munity itself, that the demand for bien- 
nial sessions is an error. It is philoso- 
phically wrong, because it would cramp 
and retard the well rounded development 
of the state. It would continue present 
inequalities in the relation of different 
classes to each other. It would tend to 
pull back the Commonwealth from its 
preéminence among the states, and it 
would nullify in part the promise it has 
in its frequent attention.to matters of 
popular concern that it will lead the na- 
tion in the speedy establishment of justice 
and in the well-proportioned develop- 
ment of all classes of society. Advocates 
of biennials cannot deny the fact (for it 
has actually occurred during their agita- 
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tion) that the more they have talked and 
written for biennials, the stronger has 
been the demonstration in the very 
organic life of the people that there is 
urgent necessity for frequent legislation 
for the well being of the state, and that 
anything which interrupts it is an obstacle 
in the normal progress of the community 
asa whole. How, then, can they justify 
their position and assert that to be a 
benefit and a necessity which the Com- 
monwealth as a whole continually pro- 
nounces an injury and a menace to her 
harmonious and natural growth ? 

The acts of the legislature themselves 
are witness to the need of legislation, 
unless it be maintained that our govern- 
ment itself is largely foolishness. In 
recent years the Blue Book has grown 
rapidly in volume. For a long time its 
pages have been of the same size, and 
hence comparisons of years by pages are 
just. In 1859 there was an unusually large 
amount of legislation for the ante-bellum 
period. ‘The laws and resolves in the 
Blue Book edition filled 472 pages. Then 
they fell in amount for several years; 
then rose and fell and rose again till the 
six months’ session of 1874, with its 
laborious and voluminous enlargement 
and codification of the railroad law, re- 
sulted in a Blue Book of 493 pages. 
Then the volume of legislation, in the 
stagnation and severe business distress 
which followed the greenback catastrophe 
of 1874, fell off rapidly. In 1878 the 
pages were 320 in number; in 1879, the 
retrenchment year, 277; in 1880, 262; 
in 1881, 328; in 1882, 258; in 1883, 
298; in 1884, 400; in 1885, 434; in 
1886, 396; in 1887, 603; in 1888, 572; 
in 1889, 497; in 1890, 570; in 1891, 
463; 1n 1892, 592. Here is a vast in- 
crease in business in recent years. It is 
a proof that legislation was demanded 
by the people, and that the work of the 
legislature was essential to the safe and 
rapid development of the state, unless 
the champion ‘of biennial sessions is 
ready to argue that the people would in- 
cur all the expense it involved solely from 
an unreasonable itching for unnecessary 
legislation; that they would put them- 
selves foolishly to the exertion which 
is unavoidable in the preparation end 
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prosecution of cases before the legisla- 
ture, that they would incur the expense 
of repeated travel and hotel bills in go- 
ing to Boston, that they would spend days 
at the state house and hire some one in 
the much-advertised lobby to watch their 
matters for them, and they would pay 
money to lawyers to fight their cases for 
them and that they would lose their time 
from their business, all for the sake of 
passing some whimsical bill through the 
legislature. When men put out time, 
money and strength for no apparent ob- 
ject, when this outlay is made carelessly, 
when it is not a very serious business 
which is taken up only with reluctance 
and because they are forced into it, then 
and not until then will there be any 
soundness in the argument for biennial 
sessions that most of the legislation en- 
acted is unnecessary. ‘The truth is, that 
the people would keep away from the 
state house if they could. The fact that 
people talk for biennials shows what they 
would do, if they had the power, when 
their personal interests are not involved. 
The other fact, that people bring enough 
business to the legislature for a long an- 
nual session, shows how they practice 
their theories. They want biennials, but 
they must have annuals. 

A common charge is that the subjects 
of legislation are the same old questions 
over and over again, that they are ridicu- 
lous in idea, that they are nothing but a 
tinkering of old laws, and that they are 
special matters which ought to be treated 
under general laws. But these objections 
cannot have weight with those who under- 
stand the facts; they have no sufficient 
basis of fact to rest upon, and they would 
not be advanced if the objectors would 
be at the trouble to inform themselves 
upon the facts. The impression that old 
questions form the main business of the 
legislature year after year, rests on the 
very narrow basis of a few such matters 
as woman suffrage and biennials. Taking 
out these and the questions which require 
an agitation of two or three years for 
their settlement, but which mark a real 
development, there is nothing of conse- 
quence left as a basis for the charge that 
each legislature merely works over the 
old business of its predecessor. There is 
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now only one “hardy annual” at the 
state house, except biennials, and that is 
woman suffrage. Weekly payments, shorter 
hours of labor, employers’ liability, state 
arbitration, school superintendence by 
districts, free text-books, the abolition of 
the poll tax as a suffrage qualification, and 
other advance movements which have en- 
countered serious obstacles have finally 
achieved success. Woman suffrage only 
stands just where it did twenty years ago. 
It is worth while to notice for a moment 
the belief of the opponents of annual 
sessions, that much of the legislative bus- 
iness is mere “rubbish.” In the first 
place, there is the interesting fact to 
notice, that this “ rubbish,’’—to include 
under that head matters which do not 
commend themselves to the judgment of 
the legislature as a whole, — is just as likely 
to come from the supposedly more intel- 
ligent classes of the community as from 
the less intelligent. Conspicuous as a 
matter which struggles yearly for recog- 
nition, yet which the legislature continues 
to reject by large majorities, and which 
many members are impatient with as the 
merest “rubbish,” is woman suffrage. 
But this “rubbish” has the support of 
Henry L. Dawes, George F. Hoar, and 
distingywjshed men and women of the state 
in number sufficient to prove that the 
success of a petition before the legislature 
is not the only indication of the intellec- 
tual calibre or general good sense of the 
petitioners. For years, until discouraged 
by the hopelessness of the task, did 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and others 
of his way of thinking try in vain to pro- 
cure a repeal of the law which establishes 
a presumption against an atheist as a 
witness in court. Newspaper publishers 
have tried to secure a change in the law 
of libel, but in vain. Yet the late Col. 
W. W. Clapp, John H. Holmes, Samuel 
3owles, John S. Baldwin, John C. Milne 
and others do not believe that their peti- 
tion was ‘rubbish’ because they could 
not convince the judiciary committee of 
the soundness of their views. They 
abandoned their reform early. Had they 
pressed it in earnest, it might have be- 
come law, and thus their “rubbish ”’ 
would have been transformed in the eyes 
of the people into that good sense which 
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they had no doubt it was in fact. In the 
esteem of the great corporations, the de- 
mands for an employers’ liability law and 
for weekly payments of wages were at 
first “rubbish,” and as “rubbish” they 
were treated by successive legislatures. 
Years of earnest agitation were needed 
to give them standing in the Great and 
General Court. Yet those years were a 
period of growth, of natural development 
in the state, and what was at first be- 
lieved to be “ rubbish” was found to be 
not only good sense, but a positive bene- 
fit to a large class of people. 

It is generally supposed that the farm- 
ers, as a class, have as much solid sense 
as any people in the state; but what 
sometimes seems good sense to them 
seems ridiculous to people of other pro- 
fessions. The farmers would legislate 
against woodchucks, but the lawyers laugh 
them out of the house. It may be 
granted that some ideas presented are 
ridiculous to all members except to those 
who introduce them, but the proportion 
of such is really too small for serious 
consideration compared with the genuine 
interests involved. ‘The charge of ‘ rub- 
bish” cannot lie against legislative busi- 
ness to any material extent. Proposals 
which would be reasonable if adopted 
only where the petitioners live cannot be 
applied everywhere. Such proposals are 
presented from local interests all over the 
state, but fail to commend themselves to 
the judgment of the legislature as a 
whole, representing the general interest. 
That it is inexpedient to legislate upon 
many matters presented is no proof that 
the idea is not sensible, nor that it would 
be inexpedient were the conditions gen- 
eral which caused the presentation of the 
idea. These matters usually take but 
little time, and the argument for biennials 
can get no material strength from them. 
The more extreme proposals which are 
generally pronounced ridiculous are too 
few and take too little time to be worthy 
of notice. 

It is urged that there is too much 
special legislation; that general laws 
ought to be passed which would obviate 
the need of special laws. Certainly, but 
the criticism is half-blind. It is a fact 
that the rules of the legislature require a 
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general bill to be reported on any petition 
for a special act where it is possible to 
apply a general one. It is a fact that this 
rule is observed as closely as_ possible. 
But the criticism fails to perceive that 
special acts must often precede general 
acts. Fora long time there was a fruit- 
less, but honest and persistent, endeavor 
to draft a general water-supply act which 
should remove the need of a charter for 
every new company. It was years, in 
spite of repeated efforts, before a general 
law could be passed for safe deposit, loan 
and trust companies, and in these years 
many special charters were issued. City 
charters were of necessity at first special, 
in the divergence of local circumstances 
and in the lack of experience in city ad- 
ministration. These are illustrations of 
many facts. Special acts are the pioneers 
in the growth of the state. They are in- 
evitable in the advance into a new field 
or upon a higher plane. As _ instances 
multiply, generalizations are made from 
the different experiences, and so general 
laws become possible. But until a new 
race of statesmen is bred, special acts 
will as a rule precede general. As fast 
as possible special acts are made general, 
and to clamor for the latter before their 
time is useless. It is only when the gen- 
eralization from special acts is not prompt 
that there is good ground for complaint. 
But special acts which work a state-growth 
in a new line require time for discussion, 
both to be wise in themselves, and to set 
a wise precedent for coming general acts. 
This time is found much better in annual 
sessions than would be possible in bien- 
nials. 

Much help in considering the business 
of the Great and General Court can be 
obtained from a study of the business of 
other courts in the state. If we begin in 
1866, with the epoch following the civil 
war, we find that constant growth has 
marked the history of our system of 
courts. Enlargement, not contraction, is 
the rule, as would have been expected in 
a thriving commonwealth where the pop- 
lation is increasing rapidly. The index 
of the Blue Book shows that changes 
have occurred in the courts by legislative 
action every year since 1866. Something 
new has been required every year to 
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enable the system to meet the demands 
upon it. 

Now people do not go to law for the 
pleasure of it. Payment of lawyers’ fees 
and court expenses is not an enticement 
to engage in litigation. Yet the people 
have every year put more and more busi- 
ness upon all their courts. The lower 
courts have been multiplied, the upper 
courts have been relieved from entire 
classes of business, and the number of 
their judges has been increased. All 
this has been necessary in the normal 
growth of the Commonwealth and of 
the people’s business before the courts, 
Six sessions of the superior court sit at 
the same time for Suffolk County alone, a 
result of the rapid growth of business in 
recent years. 

Passing over the creation of district 
courts (which is not yet ended), and the 
enlargement of their jurisdiction, their 
increases of salaries, their equipment 
with clerks and their multiplication of 
cases, we find that in the superior and 
supreme courts changes have occurred 
due solely to the increase of business. 
All the tendency of the times has been 
to throw more work upon the courts. In 
1873 the number of associate justices of 
the supreme judiciai court was raised 
from five to six. In 1875 the associate 
justices of the superior court were made 
to number ten, instead of nine. In 1886 
the number was raised to eleven, and so 
inadequate was this advance that in 1888 
two more were added, making thirteen ; 
and in 1892 the number was made fif- 
teen. In 1883 jurisdiction in equity 
cases was given to the superior court for 
the sake of relieving the supreme court. 
In 1885, in order to spare the justices of 
the supreme court from hard labor in 
their old age, and in order to permit them 
to retire to make room for younger men 
who could more rapidly dispatch their 
accumulated business, the law was passed 
for the retirement of the justices upon a 
pension. In 1887, after a stubborn con- 
test for years, the law was passed to give 
the superior court jurisdiction in divorce 
cases. This was solely for the relief of 


the overworked supreme court, though 
the argument that the sanctity of the 
marriage 


tie demanded that all such 
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cases be considered by the highest court 
in the state had hitherto prevented the 
change. ‘The practice of retiring judges 
upon pensions was applied to the supe- 
rior court also in the same year. In 
1891 the further pressure of business 
upon the supreme court overpowered the 
hitherto potent argument that cases in- 
volving human life.should be tried by the 
highest court of the state, and the supe- 
rior court was given exclusive jurisdiction 
in capital cases. 

New necessities have broken down old 
practices, as the swelling trunk of a vig- 
orous tree breaks the old bark and en- 
larges itself to true proportions for its 
own life. All through the system of 
courts is evident this enlargement of busi- 
which necessitates increased time 
and expense, yet which is inevitable in 
the growth of the Commonwealth. 

As it is with the courts in the state, 
from the supreme to the lowest, so it is 
with the Great and General Court. The 
pressure which is felt at every county seat 
is felt most of all at the state house. 
Viewed in its true light, this one aspect 
of the case is conclusive against biennial 
sessions of the legislature. In its normal 
growth the Commonwealth shows us 
courts multiplying, business increasing, 
justices made more numerous, salaries 
raised with enlarged business, more as- 
sistants provided,—and all this in a 
healthful condition of the body politic. 
Yet in the case of the people’s court, the 
one place where they can come for re- 
dress of grievances, the sole opportunity 
they have for bettering their legal stand- 
ing in relation to their fellows, the court 
which must adjust business methods 
to modern facts, the court which must 
find a place for numerous inventions 
which continually change the relations 
of property to itself and of persons to 
it, the court which makes the laws 
which control the other courts which 
try these constantly multiplying cases, it 
is proposed to cut down the number of 
sessions by one-half and into that half to 
crowd the accumulations of two years 
and to tell the people to make the best 
of it they can. The proposition is ridic- 
ulous, and it only needs this comparison 
with the other court business to show how 
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little real attention can have been given 
to the matter by the friends of biennial 
sessions. ‘The opponents of  biennials, 
presenting their argument on this one 
ground and making it clear to the peo- 
ple, might afford to rest their case with 
it alone, for no population of intelligence 
could see clearly the facts and then vote 
to reduce to biennial sessions its oppor- 
tunities for prompt and proper transac- 
tion of its business. 

Further light on this phase of the ques- 
tion is given by the course of business in 
city councils, where the people are gov- 
erned by representatives, as they are in 
the state government. It is the custom 
in all the cities of the state for the alder- 
men and common council to meet fre- 
quently. ‘Their sessions are not continu- 
ous, as are the sessions of the legislature, 
day after day and month after month, but 
they are not omitted for any considerable 
time except during the heat of summer, 
when many of the people served are 
away. ‘That is, there is so much public 
business arising in every city, that meet- 
ings of the city government must be 
held frequently in order that it may be 
acted upon promptly and when the inter- 
ests concerned demand it. One would 
be foolish who should say that even once 
in six months was often enough for a 
city council to meet. Yet the legislature 
must do the business of the twenty-eight 
cities of the Commonwealth in their rela- 
tions with the enlarging circle of devel- 
opment which requires constant readjust- 
ment, and must act also for the 324 
towns. 

Because there is need of frequent 
legislation, it is not necessary to show 
that it is of exciting constitutional or 
historical importance. Neither states 
nor men grow by leaps and bounds. The 
boy who is on his way to robust manhood 
is not appreciably taller to-day than he 
was yesterday, but he is hungry for three 
meals a day ; it would inconvenience him 
and injure him to omit any one of them, 
and no one has yet proposed a biennial 
plan for boys, and advised that they eat 
only once in two days. Uniform and 
healthy growth is promoted by that legis- 
lation which satisfies the seemingly com- 
monplace needs of the people, just as it 
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is a commonplace matter to provide daily 
meals; but the aggregate of the growth 
is not commonplace, and the highest 
aggregate is reached by preventing any 
loss of growth. Because some legislation 
does not appear to be critical, it does not 
follow that it is not important, nor that 
the state would be just as well off with- 
out it. 

A fact which may be briefly stated 
should not be overlooked in the proofs 
that annual sessions are for the good of 
the people. Itis that in every year cases 
arise frequently in which the legislative 
rules are suspended in order that a bill 
may be put at once upon its passage. 
Even granting that this may be needless 
im some instances when it occurs, the 
fact remains that there is often occasion, 
even while the legislature is sitting, for 
its prompt action in behalf of some in- 
terest which cannot wait without injury 
for the ordinary course of legislation. 
That is, the current of human affairs is 
flowing ceaselessly on, and, as would be 
expected in a natural course, cases of 
immediate need are frequently occurring. 

No consideration of biennials would 
be complete without attention to the 
vastness and diversity of the interests in- 
volved. Probably no one comprehends, 
as to quantity alone, the work of the 
legis'ature at one session. ‘The clerks 
know that the mere record of matters 
entered by title is voluminous. The 
members of the several committees know 
something of what is before them, but 
they have little idea of what is before 
other committees. The Blue Book at 
the end of the session shows what has 
been enacted, but it has no hint of what 
has been rejected; and the Blue Book 
alone is proof of much work done. 
Great and complex interests are under 
treatment at the same time. Matters are 
under hearing before committees which, 
if brought forward under other circum- 
stances, would be thought worthy of much 
space in the newspapers and in porular 
thought ; but as it is, they must be dis- 
missed with brief mention or none at all. 
Only a small part of the significance of 
bills is revealed in the Senate and House. 
If there is opposition, then the facts are 
brought out to a greater or less degree. 


But if there is not, the members trust the 
committee’s judgment and their reports 
usually pass unchallenged. The legisla- 
tive machine is too complex and the mass 
of business is too great for any one mem- 
ber to know thoroughly about more than 
a very small part of it. It is easy to 
sneer at the mass, but sneers are based 
upon ignorance. Really, only a small 
proportion of the petitions and orders 
are offered by persons whose good sense 
would be questioned, or who can be sus- 
pected of attempting blackmail upon 
wealthy persons or corporations. ‘lo 
certain persons of good sense nearly 
every matter of proposed legislation 
seems advisable. As long as we have 
government by the people, it is inevitable 
that many such matters should be intro- 
duced which, to the collective sense of a 
committee, or to a broader information, 
seem inexpedient. But it is no remedy 
for this fact in legislation to throw all 
such schemes upon an_ inexperienced 
legislature in twice the mass of the pres- 
ent. It is inevitable in a popular govern- 
ment of a thinking people, as the people 
of Massachusetts proudly suppose them- 
selves to be, that a great many matters of 
legislation should be offered. How can 
government by the people be realized, 
and how can the body politic get the 
benefit of the wisdom and patriotism of 
its several members, unless fair considera- 
tion is accorded to the suggestions which 
those members offer for the betterment 
of their condition or for the improve- 
ment of the public administration ? 

A weighty reason for annual sessions is 
that the people should keep nearer their 
representatives than is possible by a 
biennial system. The quality of legisla- 
tion is affected by the sense of nearness 
and annual accountability. Men who 
know that they are in their last term are 
more likely to disregard the voice of the 
people than if they expect to stand again 
for election. If legislators were elected 
only once in two years, each year of their 
service would have its distinct evil. The 
first year would see much bungling legis- 
lation due to the inexperience of the 
members ; the: second would be exposed 
to the selfish and mercenary acts of men 
who had little fear of accountability to 
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their constituents. In the first year the evil 
would affect nearly all the members ; in the 
second, the proportion would certainly be 
material and would probably be decisive 
on the fate of important measures. 
Representatives are prone to look out for 
themselves rather than for the public ; 
and, unfortunately, there is too much 
reason to believe that there are mercenary 
men in every legislature who are open to 
improper influences. Perhaps they are a 
small proportion of the legislature num- 
erically, but they are sufficient to tarnish 
the reputation of every House and to be 
a standing disgrace to the commonwealth. 
With a legislative session only once in 
two years, these men would have more 
disposition than now to take advantage 
of the confusion and inexperience which 
would prevail and of the certainty that 
they would not again be candidates. 
Those who would resist corruption in one 
case might yield in another. With bien- 
nials the proportion of members ex- 
posed to this temptation would be much 
greater than now. 

Not only would there be a_ higher 
plane of legislative morality in a body 
elected every year, but the needs of the 
people would receive more prompt and 
efficient attention. In each year mem- 
bers are now elected with some reference 
to local and current issues. National 
politics intervene to obscure these issues 
more or less, but local needs still have an 
effect, and the laws which are enacted 
have a reasonably close connection with 
the popular demand. But if the legisla- 
ture were elected only once in two years, 
the people would lose half their present 
opportunity to exert an influence upon 
the law-making body. The current of 
organic vitality in the community, as it 
reveals itself in the change of laws at the 
demand of the people, would become 
less active. Its service to the growth of 
the community would be impeded. ‘The 
popular will would have less opportunity 
for expression and, expression being pre- 
vented, thought upon the problems of the 
times would become correspondingly use- 
less, and the result as a whole could not be 
otherwise than a hindrance to the natural 
development of the body politic and 
a check to that alleviation of the ills of 


its poorer and weaker members which is 
always in progress with the growth of 
Christian civilization. 

One objection to annual sessions is the 
expense ; but this is not to be considered 
a moment compared with the good to be 
obtained by prompt attention to the 
wants of the people. The entire state tax 
in recent years has been but about 60 to 
70 cents on $1,000, while the remainder 
of the taxpayer’s contribution to the pub- 
lic treasury for most of the cities and 
towns is from $12 to $15 on $1,000. 
The saving in popular burdens by omit- 
ting one session of the legislature would 
be too infinitesimal to consider; for if 
the entire tax is so small, how much 
smaller would be the saving of the cost 
of a session once in two years, consider- 
ing also the added length of the remain- 
ing session ! 

One of the retorts to the plea for an- 
nual sessions is that if the argument 
proves anything, it proves that semi- 
annual sessions would be best, and so 
on to continuous sessions. ‘This is ad- 
vanced seriously by some. Perhaps it is 
reasonable ; perhaps, as the waste of the 
human body goes on all the time, it 
would be reasonable for all persons to 
be nibbling all the time. There is reason 
in all things, or should be, — and this is 
a sufficient answer to that retort. 

Unquestionably one of the strongest 
props of the biennial theory is the dislike 
of people to agitation and change. It is 
hard to keep up with the current of 
events and with the thought of the times. 
In fact, the average citizen cannot do it. 
All he can hope to do is to watch his own 
profession or business and not its progress. 
Business methods and ways of living and 
thinking get away from him unless he 
hurries to keep up. The laws, he feels, 
ought to be stable. But the rapid change 
which affects every profession and makes 
antiquated every one who is out of the 
current of thought for a few years oper- 
ates no less actively in the community- 
life itself. It is the fact in the business 
world, that machinery not half worn out 
must be replaced by new because recent 
inventions make it unprofitable to use the 
old. Buildings in good repair and capa- 
ble of rendering many years of service 
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must be torn down, as is seen in Boston, 
to make room for the latest improvements 
in offices and in methods of construction. 
Besides this growth in the separate lines, 
there isa growth of the community as a 
whole, which it would be folly to check. 
Lawyers hate to see a new Blue Book 
every year. Men object to new business 
methods where they do not see a direct 
personal advantage. Every one rebels at 
the thought of new laws to obey, new 
regulations to learn and observe. Yet 
this is the way the community grows, and 
the healthiest and most rapid growth is 
where the inner life has amplest room for 
expansion. Forces greater than we 
understand hurry us on, both in our pri- 
vate business methods and in our public 


relations. We cannot master them if we 
would. ‘They are for the well-being of 


the state and of the nation. It is our 
duty to give them every opportunity for 
free action. We check and divert them 
to our injury only. We recognize them 
and promote them for our good. 

To sum up, the objections to annual 
sessions are founded upon mistaken be- 
liefs as to facts and upon a conservatism 
which fails to recognize the growth of 
the community. ‘These objections are of 
little weight compared with the reasons 
why there should be frequent opportunity 
for the popular will to assert itself in the 
forms of law, and for the popular intelli- 
gence to do its best toward the improve- 
ment of the state. It is not too much to 
say that the advance of Massachusetts — 
and the present argument is not for 
Massachusetts alone — is due in part to 
the frequency with which the popular will 
expresses itself for the betterment of her 
condition, and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that she will not make the mistake of 
adopting biennial legislative sessions. 


The other phase of the biennial prob- 
lem is that of biennial state elections. At 
the outset the truth should be recognized 
that the legislature is nearer to the people 
than either of the other branches of the 
government. It is not necessary in this 
stage of development and of study of 
community-growth to insist that there is a 
steady progress, that the times are chang- 
ing, that the ideals of the people are 


undergoing constant alterations (for the 
better as we optimistically believe), that 
there are higher ideals of personal action, 
that business methods are more expediti- 
ous and efficient, that the body politic is 
raising up its lowliest members, and that 
the entire mass of our people is surely 
and steadily advancing to a higher type 
of civilization, whose realization many 
workers find in the full meaning of the 
word Christian, to which the state as a 
body politic has not yet nearly attained. 
Unless this growth toward an unrealized 
ideal is admitted, then the reasons for an- 
nual elections will not seem to be well 
founded. But assuming that this fact will 
not be denied, then the first pertinent 
consideration is that the legislature is the 
closest to the people of all the depart- 
ments of our government. Its members 
are fresh from the elections, where they 
have been chosen to represent the people. 
They have been chosen upon issues. 
The voice of the majority, which is our 
practical criterion of what is for the 
greatest benefit to the people, has select- 
ed the men who sit under the gilded dome, 
while the representatives of opposing 
views, each for his own locality, have 
been left at home. The growth of the 
community as a body politic is fostered 
by and finds its expression in its laws. 
Hence the question of the desirability of 
biennial state elections must be discussed 
first of all in its relation to the legislature. 
What effect will biennial elections have 
upon the enactment of the laws which 
promote the development of the state to- 
ward the unattained Christian ideal and 
which are the expression of the collective 
intelligence and will of the people? 

The first fact relative to the legislature 
to be noticed under biennial state elec- 
tions, is that the members would sit for 
two sessions without re-election, instead 
of one, supposing that the common 
sense of the people accepted the con- 
clusion that annual sessions are essential 
to the growth of the state, as against 
biennials. This arrangement has been 
advocated by some writers on this subject. 
Governor Brackett, in his inaugural 


address in 1890, recommended that there 
be a legislature chosen once in two years 
to hold an annual session, saying that “a 
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legislature elected for two years and 
meeting annually would at its second 
session be composed wholly of experi- 
enced members.”’ But the reverse of the 
proposition is true, — that at its first ses- 
sion the legislature would be practically 
composed wholly of inexperienced mem- 
bers. More than this, the experience 
which it would have in its second session 
would be only that learned by observation 
of the errors of its own inexperience ; 
whereas, by the present system of annual 
elections, the experience gained is by 
observation of the traditions and customs 
which are handed down, with more or 
less improvement, from year to year, and 
which are the result of the accumulated 
trials and wisdom of a century. These 
methods are easily followed, in the main, 
for in every house about one-third of the 
members have seen service before, while 
every senate is composed, by a large ma- 
jority, of men who have served in the 
house. ‘The strong probability is that the 
inexperience in the first session of a legis- 
lature elected under the biennial system 
would far more than offset the question- 
able experience which would be their 
supposed leading qualification in the 
second session. The members in the 
first session would be ignorant of their 
duties. ‘They would be totally unfamiliar 
with legislative methods. The rules of 
procedure which are of constant applica- 
tion every hour of the session would have 
little place in their minds. Yet those 
tules, the growth of centuries of parlia- 
mentary practice, are indispensable to the 
prompt and correct dispatch of business. 
The members would not know the history 
of matters presented. ‘They would not be 
able to exercise proper discrimination 
between the persons appearing before the 
committees, being without that acquaint- 
ance which discerns the mere idle talker 
from the business man a few of whose 
sensible words are worth hours of advice 
from the other. With an honest attempt 
to satisfy the wants of the people in 
legislation, it cannot be questioned, it 
seems to me, that business would be 
greatly delayed and poorly done, and 
that there would be confusion, omissions 
and blunders more than now in the 
Public Statutes. In their second session 


these legislators would have only them- 
selves to learn from. What hope, then, 
of better legislation than we have now, 
when there are always experienced men 
enough to conduct the business of the 
two branches, to serve as chairmen of 
committees, and to take the brunt of the 
labors, leaving the new men free to learn 
in a better way than by their own mis- 
takes? 

This is not saying, by any means, that 
the present system is perfect. It is not. 
But the present system is the result of 
many years of experience on the part of 
the men whom the average sense of the 
people has sent to the legislature, men 
who have been spurred on to do their 
best by their own conscience, intelligence 
and ambition, by the pressure of public 
sentiment upon them, and by the con- 
stant upbraidings and lashings of nearly 
all the press of the state. The system 
can be improved, but there would be lit- 
tle hope of better things from a biennially- 
elected legislature with annual sessions. 

The weight of this consideration, it will 
at once be urged, turns upon the question 
whether the people would or would not 
elect members to more than one term of 
service. If members were re-elected for 
second terms, as now, or even approxim- 
ately as now, then the objection would 
fall and the argument from experience 
alone would favor the change. But 
no one who has watched the course of 
legislative nominations for years can have 
the slightest hesitation in saying that 
members who had served two years would 
not be re-elected. Ample demonstration 
is found in our present practice. In the 
city districts it is the custom to re-elect 
valuable members to a second term. 
Third terms are comparatively rare. But 
in the country districts the practice is 
general of electing the members for only 
one year, no matter how meritorious the 
service has been. ‘This is due to local 
jealousy and ambition in part, and in part 
to personal ambition. After every decen- 
nial redistricting, it occurs in many dis- 
tricts that representatives of the towns 
thus newly thrown together meet and ap- 
portion the number of years in the com- 
ing ten for which each town shall have the 
representative, and establish the order in 
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which the rotation shall be followed. 
This plan is adhered to as closely as the 
exigencies and casualties ef politics per- 
mit, to the loss of the district in the effi- 
ciency of its representatives and to the 
injury of the state in not having experi- 
enced legislative ability at its command, 
but to the aggrandizement of the local 
lawyer or manufacturer and to the vindi- 
cation of the right of the town to take 
its “turn” in representation in the Great 
and General Court. Though the cities 
now often give their representatives two 
terms of one year each, with members 
elected for one term of two years the 
personal ambition of waiting aspirants 
would doubtless prevent a_ re-election 
in most cases for two years more. ‘That 
members would not be re-elected to any 
material extent under this biennial system 
is practically settled beforehand. 

Another consideration relative to annual 
sessions of a biennially-elected legislature 
is that in the second session, at which 
the members would have the benefit of 
the poor experience of their first session, 
they would be required to act upon many 
questions upon which they would not 
have the voice of the people. More than 
a year would have elapsed since their 
election. ‘The phases of existing issues 
would certainly have changed somewhat 
during the interval. Some wholly new 
questions would have sprung up. Each 
member desires to represent his constitu- 
ents. Asa rule, he is a member because 
he represents their opinions on broad 


questions. On local matters he may re- 
present one of two sharply opposed 
courses. He aims, as a rule, to follow 


the voice of the people. It is the major- 
ity, speaking through him, who make the 
laws. But at the second session of a 
biennially-elected legislature there would 
have been no opportunity for the popular 
voice to be heard, and to that extent laws 
would be enacted upon which there had 
been no popular expression, either as re- 
gards state policy or neighborhood dis- 
sension. Such legislation would involve 
the probability of further agitation, either 
for amendment or repeal. It would be 
complicated with other pending issues 
which had arisen in their turn, and a 
settlement would imply compromises or 


injustice. The correct course in dispos- 
ing of public issues, is to settle them one 
at a time, each on its own merits, and 
then let every new question be discussed 
as it deserves, so that new divisions and 
new party alignments can be made. This 
is a sure way to prevent corrupt log-roll- 
ing. It expedites the settlement of 
popular issues and promotes the develop- 
ment of the state. 

To summarize, — with a legislature of 
the type proposed, the first session would 
be seriously affected by the inexperience 
of the members, by the mistakes they 
would certainly make in the formation of 
their bills and by the confusion and waste 
of time inevitable with so many new men, 
while the second session, which could 
have the benefit of only inferior experi- 
ence, would have to remedy the defects of 
the first, would be more liable to corrupt 
influence, and would be at the disadvant- 
age of a year’s further remove from the 
people, who are the true source of legis- 
lation and whose voice must ultimately be 
regarded. 

We now come to the relation of bien- 
nial state elections to the chief executive 
of the state. Here is where the proposed 
change has one of its strongest roots, ap- 
parently, in the minds of its advocates. 
The governor, it is said, does not have 
time enough in one year to develop any 
policy ; he is no more than seated before 
politicians are planning about his succes- 
sor; desire of a second term controls his 
course in his first, and the people do not 
have the benefit of his independent ac- 
tion; if the term were two years, he 
would have opportunity to formulate and 
to develop a policy. 

This is plausible, but it will bear ex- 
amination. Higher than the governor 
are the people, and they are represented 
in the legislature. If biennial elections 
are, on the whole, injurious to the legisla- 
ture and to the proper care of the peo- 
ple’s interests, that superior consideration 
should settle the matter, even if the argu- 
ment for a two-years’ term for the gover- 
nor were as sound as it is plausible. But 
it is not. Much has been said recently 
in favor of strengthening the governor. 
Attention has been called to the constant 
encroachment of the legislative depart- 
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ment upon the executive, and there is no 
doubt of the fact that the governorship 
tends to become a less important office, 
no maiter what exceptions there may be 
in the cases of brilliant individual incum- 
bents. ‘This tendency is inevitable and it 
is right. ‘The executive carries out the 
will of the people. He is their servant. 
Their collective intelligence is better than 
his individual judgment. Their decision 
is conclusive. Their will is supreme. To 
meet emergencies the governor has a veto, 
but no man has a permanent check upon 
the popular will. He is made governor 
to execute that will; that is his policy, 
and his plans must be made within exist- 
ing laws. It is for the people to change 
the laws, not for the governor. Reforms 
come from the people, not, as a rule, from 
our governors. It is for the governor, 
as head of the administration of the laws 
which are made by the people, to point 
out how that administration may be im- 
proved. Such recommendations come 
within his province, but anything which 
he may offer further is an impertinence, 
and worth only what it would be worth as 
coming from a private citizen. His 
function is far inferior to that of the legis- 
lator. Development of the state as an 
organism inevitably comes from the mass 
of the people, and wherever existing law 
operates to restrain any in the pursuit of 
liberty and property not at the injury of 
his fellows, there is a point where legisla- 
tive action is needed to break the old 
bark of the tree and permit freedom of 
action according to the law of the inner 
life. No governor within my recollection 
has been elected because he was the agi- 
tator and inaugurator of a positive re- 
form, but at most only because he has 
been a representative of a reform for 
which there was a demand which he did 
not create. Our governors are not 
elected because they are leaders whom 
the mass of the people follow. No such 
men have existed in this generation ; and 
as the education and independence of 
our people advance, there is small pros- 
pect that such will be found hereafter. 
At most, they will be exceptions to the 
rule, and it is undesirable to legislate for 
exceptions. Any governor’s policy must 
be within certain narrow limits; and as 


it is to be supposed, judging from the 
past and relying upon the common sense 
of the people, that the people will choose 
their governors from men who have had 
experience in state matters or in govern- 
mental administration of some sort, it is 
not necessary that they should have a 
year in which to become accustomed to 
the office, or in which to formulate a 
policy. Doubtless there would be greater 
familiarity with office in the second year, 
wider experience in the management of 
public institutions, and acquaintance with 
a larger circle of aspirants to office. 
These considerations have some weight, 
but not much if the governor is fit for 
his first year, and especially not much in 
comparison with other interests. If the 
governor so acts in his first term as to 
secure a re-election, he is in the main 
only doing as well as he can, which he is 
bound to do in any event. Such a con- 
sideration is in favor of frequent returns 
to the people. But there is a sufficient 
reply to the objection that the governor 
has not in one year a sufficient opportun- 
ity to develop his policy. It is the strong 
probability (which has been a fact in 
recent years) that if the governor fills 
his office well he will be re-elected. 
Massachusetts practically illustrates this. 

On the other hand, if the term of the 
governor were two years, the people 
would lose invaluable opportunities for 
the expression of a needed popular judg- 
ment. Let us take a recent case for il- 
lustration. A material factor in the de- 
feat of Governor Brackett in his candidacy 
for a second term was unquestionably his 
failure to veto the West End charter for 
a street railway in Boston after a legisla- 
tive investigation had proved that the 
bill was passed by means of a profuse use 
of money, by the extensive employment 
of lobbyists, and by the exertion of im- 
proper influence upon the members of 
the legislature. The judgment of the peo- 
ple, powerless to defeat or annul the act, 
found expression in the rejection of the 
governor who failed to satisfy the popular 
demand for action in this emergency. 
By the annual election this popular judg- 
ment was emphasized. Under a biennial 
system, later events would have removed 
the impression or have confused the 
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issues, and the lesson would have been 
lost. 

The effect of biennial elections upon 
the judiciary of the state does not seem 
to be an important consideration, com- 
pared with the effect upon other depart- 
ments of the government. As far as a 
biennially-elected_ legislature performed its 
work improperly, enacting laws which 
were confused, obscure or contradictory, 
so far the duties of the judges would be 
increased and their discharge would be 
unsatisfactory. But biennial elections 
would not touch this department closely. 

One reason for annual elections which 
is emphasized by their friends, but is 
made of no account by their opponents, 
is that such elections exert an indispen- 
sable educational effect upon the people. 
Doubtless such an effect is worth a heavy 
cost, and the appreciation of such educa- 
tion is most proper. But it seems unnec- 
essary to rely much upon that argument 
for annual elections because the educa- 
tion is secured in obtaining the more 
direct objects of elections. The work- 
ingman has no need of physical exercise 
for its own sake, because he gets enough 
of it in his work. If a man gets no such 
exercise in his usual work, then he must 
make physical exertion solely for the sake 
of the exercise. If the education of the 
people in self government could be 
secured only by annual elections, then 
that end would amply justify such means ; 
but the solution of pressing problems de- 
mands annual elections, and in the politi- 
cal work which must be done, the politi- 
cal body gets its needed exercise or edu- 
cation. 

The objections to annual elections will 
be found summarized as follows by the 
Hon. Henry L. Pierce in his argument of 
March 20, 1890, in favor of biennial 
elections and legislative sessions, made 
before the legislative committee on con- 
stitutional amendments. He said: 

“The admitted evils of the present system, 
concisely stated, are, first, incessant political agi- 
tation; second, overmuch legislation; third, in- 
stability and uncertainty in the laws; fourth, un- 
necessary and wasteful expenditure of money.” 


The second of these objections is met 
by the considerations in the article on 
biennial legislative sessions. Some of 





our legislation is remedial of errors due 
to carelessness and ignorance, part of 
which might be avoided and part of 
which is inevitable with the limitations of 
a popular government and never can be 
reformed away, except in a degree. The 
remainder of legislation is due to the 
legitimate growth of the state and, as 
already said, the idea that there is too 
much legislation of this sort is in conflict 
with the demands of the people for more 
legislation, demands which are impera- 
tive and loudly heard at the state house 
in spite of the interests of all petitioners 
to keep away from the legislature other- 
wise. 

The third objection is sound as far as 
it goes, but instability and uncertainty 
are inevitable in a state whose wants are 
growing rapidly, whose inventions are 
constantly shifting the relations of busi- 
ness men to each other, and whose peo- 
ple are continually moving away from the 
customs of their fathers. It is an evil 
that children should grow, because they 
outgrow their clothes before they are 
worn out; it increases the expense and 
the inconvenience of providing for them. 
But the evils of changing clothes and of 
changing laws must be borne with as much 
economy and philosophy as_ possible, 
remembering that to check the growth 
which necessitates the changes would be 
folly. 

The fourth objection of “ unnecessary 
and wasteful expenditure of money”’ is 
also true in asense. Certainly money will 
be spent unnecessarily and wastefully in 
annual political elections. So it would be 
in biennials, or quadrennials. But the per- 
tinent question is, is the election worth 
the expense? On one side the weight of 
the argument can be measured with some 
approach to exactness, especially since 
the passage of the act to prevent corrupt 
practices in elections. It is so many 
dollars and cents. Allowing more for the 
time lost in political agitation, and more 
yet for the sum not reported under the 
corrupt practices act, which every reader 
may estimate to suit himself, the question 
still remains, does the good of the state 
demand this expense? My answer is 


without hesitation that it does, and would 
warrant a much larger expense if the end 
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were not to be gained otherwise. In the 
unfolding of the reasons for this will come 
the answer to the first objection to annual 
elections named above, — “ incessant poli- 
tical agitation.” 

We are to-day more than ever face to 
face with the fact that we do not know 
what there is in the organization of soci- 
ety as awhole. We do not yet see the 
point clearly (the mass of us do not, 
whatever may be true of prophetic states- 
men) toward which the organic unity of 
the human race is tending. We look 
back and see a marvellous development 
in the forms of government, almost in- 
variably connected with the overthrow 
of human despotism, with the struggle of 
tyrants for their individual power, with 
the manifestation of patriotic heroism and 
with the sacrifice of countless lives whose 
dying energy has been perpetuated in the 
institutions they have founded. We have 
reached to-day the point of a representa- 
tive republic whose ultimate atoms are 
local democracies. Under the despots of 
the overthrown governments elections 
have been unknown. Neither annual nor 
biennial legislatures were wanted or had, 
nor did the people have anything to say 
regarding their political status. Step by 
step with “the protest of corpses” at 
every point against the old regime, the 
worth of the judgment of the many 
against the few has asserted itself; the 
right of the many against the privilege 
of the few has won its bloody victories. 
Now, with the collective will and wisdom 
of the majority as at least our nominal 
guide, we stand at the point in our growth 
where this will is more active than ever 
and where this wisdom finds more prob- 
lems before it than were dreamed of in 
the days when our present form of 
government rose triumphant over the in- 
ferior monarchy. Our political thought 
is more active than ever. Our business 
interests are more complicated, divergent 
and enormous. The accumulation of 
wealth is more rapid. The elevation of 
the lowly in material prosperity is higher 
than the past ever knew. Our growth is 
from a center outward, as it were of a 
sphere, not in one contracted line. 
Every enlargement brings new problems. 
These problems are forced upon us. We 


cannot help ourselves, save by denying 
our existence as rational and progressive 
beings and by refusing to go forward. 
We are in the grasp of forces which go 
back through recorded history beyond 
the mists of tradition, forces too mighty 
and comprehensive for us, which are 
sweeping us on, willing or unwilling, 
knowing or unknowing, to some distant 
goal. We stand to-day in the presence 
of governmental problems which we can- 
not solve, but whose solution will doubt- 
less come with the progress of the state 
in the science of government. Yet that 
progress is an organic growth. What ex- 
tent of growth and what fulness of pros- 
perity are bound up in the future for or- 
ganized humanity, we can only surmise. 
One day we establish governmental con- 
trol of the post-offices; on another the 
state puts highways under the authority 
of the towns, instead of in the care of 
turnpike companies; on another we 
assert organic control of our water sup- 
plies, instead of leaving them the prop- 
erty of private persons. Shall we go on 
to take the railroads next, and the ex- 
press business (much of which is even 
now creeping into the mail-bags away 
from corporate operation), the gas, the 
telegraph and telephone, and so on? 
Shall the state thus solve the problems 
which are involved in the community’s 
serving itself as an organism, instead of 
being served by its private constituent 
members? Shall the organized commun- 
ity extend its care for its ignorant mem- 
bers beyond the present system of educa- 
tion, as it is tentatively doing with its 
manual and industrial training? Shall it 
care for its poor beyond the present sys- 
tem of pauper relief and prevent them 
from becoming paupers? Whither are 
the forces of organized humanity sweep- 
ing us? Tribes have advanced in civiliza- 
tion. Small communities have grown to 
local states, states to nations, and nations 
to alliances and to a recognized interna- 
tional law, their growth being in every 
case from an inner law, which may or 
may not have been expressed in a written 
constitution. ‘This growth has been con- 
stant and seems to be advancing to-day 
more rapidly than ever. 

But the community finds its voice only 
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in elections. Legislatures are its only 
representatives. Laws are its only expres- 
sion. Whatever may have been true of 
the slower times of the past, to-day the 
agitation in the realm of organic com- 
munity-action is greater than then. ‘The 
will of the community is more and more 
finding expression in its natural way — in 
its laws. Writers in Massachusetts pro- 
test against state commissions, but, with 
doubtless a popular indorsement of their 
argument, the number of commissions is 
constantly growing in the very teeth of 
the protest. The outlook is for the 
extension of government into the realm 
of highways this year, into something else 
next year, and so on, with no end in 
sight. In the nation the growth of de- 
partments is steady. The original cabinet 
has been enlarged by taking in new offi- 
cers; the department of agriculture has 
been added recently ; the merchants and 
business men now show strong reasons 
for a new cabinet officer for a department 
of commerce; other nations have still 
other departments represented in their 
cabinets, hinting at what may be needed 
by ourselves. At all points the govern- 
ment is enlarging its contact with the 
affairs of the people. That is, the peo- 
ple, as an organic whole, are doing more 
and more for themselves that which is for 
their comfort and prosperity. We seem 
to have barely entered upon this career, 
sO numerous are the avenues for govern- 
mental action compared with the field of 
governmental exercise in the past. Every 
year brings some new phase of progress. 
It may not bring triumph, because in 
some matters, years are needed for the 
education of the popular intelligence, for 
organizing and compacting into an effec- 
tive body the friends of a particular re- 
form; but it does bring growth. The 
time and the agitation are not wasted, and 
they have their fruition in the larger 
rights and comforts for many people who 
would have had to wait longer if frequent 
elections had not favored their cause. 
This truth is seen in the ten-hour law, in 
the body of factory and sanitary legisla- 
tion, in the weekly-payments law, in the 
state board of arbitration and concilia- 
tion, in the employers’ liability act, in the 
protection to women and minors, in the 


closer restriction of the sale of liquor, in 
the development of the school system of 
the state, in the regulation of the use of 
electrical inventions, in the encourage- 
ment of business enterprises, in the im- 
provement of our voting system, in the 
restriction of corrupt election practices, 
and so on through a long list. ‘These 
gains could not have been secured as 
fully as to-day under a biennial system. 
They are of incalculable worth, but the 
objection to their cost can be measured 
in dollars and cents. Such an objection 
cannot be sound. 

Every step of progress by the state is 
an advance over some obstacle, a throwing 
off of some weight, an attainment of a 
larger sense of what is involved in the 
relations of men to each other in an 
organic whole. These weights which the 
state is throwing off are so many hin- 
drances to the well-being of every indi- 
vidual in the state. How much more 
rapid will be the community-development 
when the level already in sight shall have 
been attained? But who can tell whether 
an end will ever be reached to the solu- 
tion of state problems? ‘To-day it is the 
cry of the poor which is heasd. To-day 
the effort is to raise the great mass of the 
people to the wealth and comfort of 
the more favored few. ‘The current of 
progress does not turn backward. When 
this problem is solved, if ever, will any- 
one predict that other problems will not 
as urgently demand solution? ‘The oc- 
casions of organic action now could not 
have been predicted by the men who 
made the constitution. Why should any 
one now undertake to say that there will 
be a stoppage of state development, so 
that the body politic will have fewer wants 
than now? 

The state, humanity in its organic capa- 
city, is well represented by the Sphinx. It 
is in part composed of the animal nature, 
but its head is human and erect. Hu- 
manity is beginning to realize its oneness. 
It is asserting its right to act as a whole, 
and to interfere for the protection of its 
constituent individuals. In the face of 
all the talk against too much government, 
the unfoldings of the times show larger 
and larger interventions of the state as a 
whole in the social and business affairs of 
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its people. To-day the outlook for the 
continuance of such interventions is 
wider and clearer than ever. In propor- 
tion as these interventions extend, so 
must there be frequent and intelligent 
exercis¢ of the knowledge and the will of 
the state in securing its development ac- 
cording to the laws it is obeying, which 
are the laws of God. If ever the future 
brings a solution of all the problems in 
sight, if the race seems to have reached 
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its goal, then will be time for it to enjoy 
in ease the fruits of its growth; but in 
this era, with the unsolved questions of 
state life more numerous than ever, and 
with the true nature of organized human- 
ity becoming more clearly seen, it is the 
worst time to think of adopting a policy 
which shall in any way restrict the growth 
of the human organism to its Christian 
ideal, which is bringing larger good to 
every citizen. 








AN 


EASTER 


PRAYER. 


By Minna Irving. 


I'THIN the dusky pew I knelt 
And breathed a rich perfume, 
For near at hand the altar steps 
Were banked with snowy bloom. 
And while the people’s prayers arose 
Like incense sweet to God, 
From underneath my drooping plumes 
I watched the lilies nod. 


I gazed upon their golden hearts, 
Their perfect whiteness rare, 
Their slender stems of clearest green, 
And prayed a little prayer. 

’Twas never found in any book, 
Or said in any cell, 

And from my soul it bubbled up 
Like water from a well. 


‘¢Dear Lord,” I said, “‘ when I am dead 
And done with grief and pain, 

If thou from out the narrow grave 
Shouldst call me forth again 

To live once more, oh, let me then 
A spotless lily be, 

Within the church on Easter morn 
To blossom, Lord, for Thee !” 
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By Professor Arthur Latham Perry. 


PROPOSE in this brief paper 
to ask, and to try to answer, 
the’ two definite questions: 
(1) What is the innermost 
nature and effect of a so- 
called “protective” tariff? 
and (2) what is the motive 
of the men who combine to 
get such a tariff put upon the 
statute- book? It may be 
pardoned me if I say, at the 

outset, that when I began, forty years 

ago, what proved to be the studies of a 
life-time, it was with decided prejudices 
in favor of such a tariff. 

First, then, what is the invariable na- 
ture of the legislation referred to? Such 
tariff laws have been common for nearly 
three centuries among the statutes of 
England and France and Italy and Ger- 
many, and for one whole century off and 
on in our own United States ; and while 
their actual levy and arrangement of 
items has always been insecret conclave, 
their operation and chief results have 
ever been as open as the day. Conse- 
quently their nature may be ascertained 
as securely as that of any other legisla. 
tion, and by the same methods. ‘There 
is nothing magical about the laws them- 
selves in motive Or manner or manipula- 
tion, although magical and wholly im- 
possible effects are constantly ascribed to 
them by their promoters. 

I have read a good many tariffs acts 
from beginning to end, and am familiar, 
through Senator Benton’s ‘ Debates,” 
with the discussions on such acts of each 
Congress from 1789 to 1856, besides be- 
ing familiar with later tariff legislation and 
discussion ; and I am prepared to main- 
tain that tariff laws are to be judged by 
the same tests as other laws, their lan- 
guage, their obvious intent, notwithstand- 
ing all ambiguous and deceptive phrases, 
the kind of opposition made to them at 
the time of their passage, and the legis- 
lation and public bitterness caused by 
their actual operation. Judged by these 





and all other rational tests, it becomes to 
me certain that so-called “protective” 
tariffs are taxes levied under the forms of 
law by a few upon the many to serve the 
purposes of those few at the expense of 
those many ; that every item in a tariff bill, 
whether it be there honestly, in order to 
get revenue to government, or dishon- 
estly, in order to prevent revenue being 
got by excluding the foreign goods on 
whose admission revenue depends, is a 
demand by government upon its citizens 
for certain sums of money, immense in 
their aggregate, before the said citizens 
can touch those imported goods. 

What is the first and the necessary 
effect of every tariff-tax? Jt ts always 
to lessen, and frequently to root out, a 
profitable trade already going on. ‘Vhe 
sole impulse to every trade is the recipro- 
cal profit from it to the two parties to it. 
It takes two to make a bargain. Under 
freedom all existing and continuous trade 
is profitable to both parties, otherwise it 
would not be carried on. A trade ceas- 
ing to be profitable ceases to be, its 
motive fails,— as fire goes out from lack 
of fuel. As soon as any tariff-tax, even 
one honestly put for revenue only, is 
levied on an importable formerly free, the 
former profit is instantly lessened to 
somebody. The tax is added, and usually 
more than the tax, to the invoice cost of 
the import. What then? The import, of 
necessity, finds a lessened market. ‘The 
higher the cost, the less the consumption, 
the world over. Less of the importable 
will come in over the barrier of the tax ; 
and that is to say that less of some ex- 
portable will go out to pay for imports 
now made less. If importables are shut 
out, exportables are shut in to the same 
extent ; since home sellers of goods lose 
their market in exact proportion as 
foreign sellers are hindered in their mar- 
ket. This must be so, because the only 
reason why goods are ever carried out of 
one country into another is that they may 
buy, that is pay for, other goods at a 
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profit in the other country. It is goods 
against goods throughout the world. — If 
the profit of the exchange fails to either 
party, then the trade itself fails to both 
parties. If a nation will not let its citi- 
zens buy as natural causes dictate, then 
its citizens cannot sell as before, or as 
natural motives impel. 

If this be so in respect to revenue tariff- 
taxes, which in order to be effective for 
revenue must be at low rates, so as not 
greatly to keep out the goods on which 
they are levied, what shall we say of 
so-called protective” tariff-taxes in ex- 
cluding importables, since these to be 
effective must necessarily be at high rates, 
because their purpose as “ protective’’ is 
either (1) to keep out those foreign 
goods altogether (which is the perfection 
of the scheme), or else (2) by the taxes 
to so lift the prices of such of the import- 
ables as succeed in climbing the barriers 
as to raise the prices of the corresponding 
home goods to the same level? ‘This 
design has either been openly avowed or 
somehow betrayed in every Congressional 
tariff debate fora century. In the debates 
onthe McKinley bill it was freely admitted 
by several advocates of the bill that many 
of the taxes of 1883 were prohibitory, 
wholly keeping out the foreign goods ; 
and the purpose was avowed to so lift 
the rates in the new bill on certain other 
goods as to make those rates also prohib- 
itory. 

The inference is easy, that protectionist 
taxes stop, and are intended to stop, a 
presently ongoing profitable trade to an 
enormous amount. ‘This is impoverish- 
ment, because a natural and mutually 
beneficial trade is the only possible source 
of gain to mankind. Gifts aside, and 
plunder, the only way in which men ever 
get a living, or can ever grow rich, is 
through buying and selling. Probably 
the promoters of the current prohibitive 
legislation in this country never learned, 
or stopped to meditate upon, this funda- 
mental principle of economics: that there 
can be no selling without at the same time 
a buying, nor buying without at the same 
time a selling; for when one sells any- 
thing he takes his pay for what he sells, 
which is buying, and when one buys any- 
thing he must pay fur what he buys, which 
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is selling. ‘The inevitable consequence 
of keeping out foreign goods that want to 
come in for a profit is the forcible keep- 
ing in to the same extent of domestic 
goods that want to go out for a profit. If 
the McKinley bill, for example, excludes, 
say, $1,000,000,000 of importables a year, 
then it prohibits the profitable export of 
our own products to the same amount. 
The reason why our annual table of ex- 
ports is much larger, as a rule, than the 
table of imports is that the United States 
is a debtor country, and is constantly 
sending both goods and gold in pay for 
foreign loans to railroads and other enter- 
prises, and for the interest on these. It 
is pretty certain that where we are now 
selling abroad $1.00 of home-grown or 
home-made goods, we might be selling 
$3.00 of the same to the great profit of 
all classes of producers, — to laborers in 
steadier and higher wages, and to capi- 
talists in steadier and higher profits. 
Each of the great commercial nations 
gathered for itself the statistics for 1890, 
to determine its own fev capita value of 
exports for that year. Belgium stood at 
the top of the list, and Great Britain 
next, while the United Stetes stood at 
the very bottom. ‘The Constitution for- 
bids the levying of any taxes on exports, 
but the present tariff taxes of the United 
States on imports are the most numerous 
and the most onerous in the world; and 
the effect of these taxes in curtailing 
exportables is just the same as if they 
had been levied directly upon them. 
The exports of the United States for 
1890 were some cents less than $24 fer 
capita: the exports of Great Britain for 
the same year were some cents over 
$203: that is, Great Britain sold abroad 
more than eight times as much as the 
United States. Is there any reason for 
this enormous discrepancy of sales, this 
dead loss of gainful opportunity on our 
side, except in the fact that our citizens 
are foolishly forbidden to buy and sell 
and get gain? Our country is splendidly 
situated for foreign commerce, with the 
ocean on each side ; our natural resources 
surpass in variety and abundance those 
of any other country in the world; our 
people are intelligent and industrious and 
enterprising ; they were formerly fond of 
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the sea, were noted shipbuilders and nav- 
igators, and were proud of their ocean 
triumphs both mercantile and naval ; and 
it is a national shame, caused by the 
short-sighted personal greed of some 
hundreds of ill-informed men, that the 
United States should be at the tail-end 
of the nations in international commerce 
and achievement. 

‘This brings us to the motives of the 
men who get the so-called “ protective ”’ 
tariff taxes put on, keep them on, and 
from time to time get them made higher. 
No Congress of its own motion as a legis- 
lative body ever developed a “ protective 
tariff.” ‘That is done by outsiders. It is 
always the work of the lobby. It is 
always accompished by log-rolling. “ You 
tickle me, and I will tickle you,” says 
lobbyist A to lobbyist B; and lobbyist X 
is ready to help one or both, or effect a 
compromise between them, in return for 
favors received. ‘The motives of the ac- 
tual operators are invariably the same, to 
raise, by means of prohibitory taxes on 
certain foreign wares, the prices on the 
corresponding home wares in which these 
operators are pecuniarily interested as 
producers. 

The late General Garfield was chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means 
during one Congress ; and after the close 
of the long session he said to me of his 
own accord in the room in which I am 
now writing: “ Zhere hasn't been a man 
or a delegation before us this winter to get 
new duties put on or old ones raised but 
came in the barest selfishness, without a 
thought or care but to raise the price of 
his own goods to his own countrymen.” 
Garfield’s testimony as to the lobbying 
was made on the floor of the House in 
1871, during the debate on free coal: 
“‘T was surprised at a remark of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan. He 
asserted that there is no item in the whole 
tariff that can stand alone on its merits, 
but that all must be taken in a lump in 
order to stand; that coal must take salt 
by the hand, and they must take some- 
thing else by the hand, and thus all in- 
terests unite with all forces before they 
can make a stand before the country. // 


this remark be true, it strikes a blow 
at the whole tariff system, a blow I am 


WORD 
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not willing to strike. Lam unwilling to 


admit that bad taxes must be ted to vvod, 


ones, and thus be kept afloat. 1 think it 
unwise to continue this duty on coal, and 
I am therefore in favor of its repeal,” 
But the coal duty was not repealed in 
1871, nor is it yet repealed ; the combi- 
nation of the selfish interests of the few 
has proved too strong for common sense 
and general justice. 

The nature and the motives of “ pro- 
tection” were well illustrated at the very 
beginning of our government under the 
present Constitution. The revolutionary 
war had been waged in the direct interest 
of Colonial free trade. It was England 
herself that was then the fool of protec- 
tion, which she has since cast off like an 
old garment. The Colonies opened their 
war against the restrictive mother-country 
by opening their ports freely to all the 
world except Britain and her colonial 
possessions. No fears were then felt 
about being “ flooded with cheap goods.” 
Not a word was said, not an anxious 
thought indulged, about any “ infant in- 
dustries.” During the eight years of 
war, and the eight years following of the 
Confederation, no national tariff tax was 
levied, for no authority had been given 
by the people to levy any, and yet, accord- 
ing to Alexander Hamilton, it was during 
those sixteen years that the seventeen 
leading branches of manufactures, which 
he commends in his report of 1791 as 
already well-established, became strong 
and self-sustaining. 

It is not now generally known or re- 
membered by our people, that when our 
present national government went into 
operation in 1789, the Senate sat during 
the first Congress with closed doors in 
all its sessions, as it has ever since done 
in the so-called “ executive ’’ sessions. It 
is not surprising, considering the opinion 
of the world at large at the time, that 
effort was made in that Congress, in levy- 
ing the first taxes for revenue, to “dis- 
criminate”’. somewhat in favor of goods 
already manufactured in the country; 
and it is illuminating to find that the 
success of that early effort to “ protect” 
a certain few at the expense of the rest 
was considerably greater in the Senate, 
whose sessions were secret, and which 
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was thus more open to the influences of 
lobbyists, than in the open Ho tse, where 
the real reasons for all measures and 


4 


yotes must be avowed tc “he public in 


the discussions. All good histories of 
the United States notice the diiference 
of action between the two Houses at that 
time, and assign the true reason for it. 
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“ANI'? 


RICK’S HANDY 


TRICKS.” 


By Lynn R. Meekins. 


NDREW Ri4<’© was in trouble. 

He wes very much in 

/ trouble. ‘The trouble was 

all the greater because it 

was such a little one. It 

+ is much easier to stop the 

barking of a dog than the 

singing of a mosquito, and Mr. Rick re- 

sented his state of mind because he knew 
it to be entirely unworthy of him. 

It was this way. He stood at the head 
of his party in. Quantico County. His 
elevation to that autocracy had been en- 
tirely creditable to his political abilities. 
Less than five years before, as the new 
sheriff, he had come to the county seat 
from the obscurity of Ricktown. 
With him he had brought Colonel 
Marcellus Bodson, a gray-haired par- 
tisan who, in a lifetime of office- 
seeking, had let his aspirations sink 
from Congress through all the grades 
of political possibility to the humble 
duties of a deputy-sheriff. It was 
his last chance, and he took it, partly 
because Andrew Rick insisted, and 
largely because he needed the in- 
This was sad, because the 
Bodsons were people entirely un- 
worthy of their poverty, — especially 
the daughter, Miss Julia Bodson. 

When the bosses tried to defeat 
Rick, because they thought him the 
sort of man who could be put aside, 
Rick, with the active assistance of Bod- 
son, utilized the popular sentiment against 
the bosses and turned the tables. 

So up came Rick. It was the happiest 
moment of his life. He could never for- 
get the joy that filled him when he saw 


come. 


himself chosen unanimously a chairman 
of the County committee. He was the 
Clerk of the Court now, and his income 
was nearly four thousand dollars, and 
there was really no reason why the exhil- 
aration of his first victory should not 
have continued. But, —there are always 
buts even in politics — it did not last. 
He soon found out that the throne of a 
boss was not an easy chair padded with 
roses. It had thorns. Safety, he dis- 
covered, lay in getting all he could and 
then getting out, and thus it was that he 
began to lose sleep. 

Ricktown needed a railroad. For 
years Andrew Rick had failed to recog- 





** He took ' 


a paper knife and tapped on the desk.” 


nize this fact, but now he saw it clearly. 
It needed it because it would increase the 
price of real estate. ‘The fact that 
Andrew Rick owned a large part of this 
real estate may also have a _ parenthetical 
importance. ‘To get the road, it was 
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necessary to secure from the legislature a 
charter, and with it legislation authorizing 
Quantico County to endorse the bonds. 
A man must be in the legislature to work 
it, and therefore Erastus Crawley, a good 
gray patriot, who also owned Ricktown 
land and who was in Andrew’s confidence, 
was nominated. Mr. Crawley professed 
great reluctance about accepting a place 
on the ticket, and Mr. Rick told the peo- 
ple that he appreciated Mr. Crawley’s un- 
selfishness in bowing to his party at the 
sacrifice of his personal preferences. 
The voters swallowed it all, and Mr. 
Crawley was elected. Everything went 





** How about that little appointment for my daughter 


well, and the railroad scheme was being 
so quietly managed that it promised per- 
fect success. But it so happened that 
the smoothness of its progress had a bad 
effect on the political ambitions of Mr. 
Crawley. He had been in office before. 
The school in Ricktown district needed a 
new teacher. In an unhappy moment 
Mr. Crawley told Mrs. Crawley that he 
could get it for their daughter Mary. 
After that the idea took possession of 
Mrs. Crawley, mind, body and soul, and 
Mr. Crawley was sent off to town to see 
about it. He found Andrew Rick in an 
unguarded interval, and he went back 
home with the promise of the boss that his 
daughter Mary should have it. 

This was the trouble. Ordinarily An- 
drew Rick could have managed it. But 
circumstances alter cases. Miss Julia 
Bodson, the daughter of Colonel Marcel- 
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lus Bodson, had quietly applied for the 
position on her merits, without the for- 
mality of first seeing the boss. She was 
young and charming and gifted, and Miss 
Mary Crawley was not any of these. ‘To 
make the case worse, Andrew’s wife Jane 
had always been an intense admirer of 
Miss Bodson. When it was known that 
Miss Julia wanted the place, she began 
to talk about it and to sandwich it be- 
tween the mouthfuls of Andrew’s meals. 
This made Mr. Rick unhappy, and _ his 
appetite began to fail. 

“ You know, Andrew,” Mrs. Rick would 
say, * I never bother you about offices, be- 
cause I don’t think women 
ought to have any business 
with politics, but I do hope 
you will get that 
position for Julia. 


school 
She is 


the brightest girl in the 
county, — you know that, 
— and she needs it and 


everybody wants her to have 
lr? 

‘That was the trouble again. 
Everybody did want her to 
have it, and he knew it. 

In his way Mr. Rick was 
a good man. He was trust- 
ed, and his business career 
had been without dishonor. 
People said that if there 
was profit to be got out of 
anything he generally got it, — but then 
that was more of a merit than a failing. 
These same people sometimes said he 
was tricky in politics, but they expected 
that, and ina measure forgave it. A man 
in a rural community can do a great 
many things provided his neighbors say 
“he is a good man in his home.” This 
could be asserted of Andrew Rick with 
entire truthfulness. ‘There was never a 
better husband. He delighted in making 
his wife happy, and whenever the conver- 
sation reached a time or subject when he 
could not say yes, he generally put on his 
hat and took a walk. 

That was why he left the house and 
started down town. He went at once to 
Paul Reed’s office. Reed was his ablest 
lieutenant. He had come to him, so to 
speak, from his predecessor. He always 
respected him because he was one of the 
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few men who seemed to be serving the 
party without wanting pay or office. 

He took his usual chair, and in a few 
minutes conversation had drifted to the 
legislature. 

“JT see you got a favorable report on 


your railroad bill,” said Reed. “I re- 
ceived a printed copy to-day. Every- 
thing is there and it is all right. When 


the road is built I suppose you will be 
getting a thousand dollars apiece for 
building lots carved out of that twenty- 
dollars-an-acre farm of yours.” 

Andrew laughed and said, “ It’s a good 
thing for the county, isn’t it? It will add 
to the taxable basis, won’t it?’”’ 

“Of course, of course, and inciden- 
tally it may increase the bank accounts of 
Andrew Rick and Erastus Crawley.” 

There was another laugh, but Andrew 
grew a little red in the face. He liked 
Reed, but he did wish that he would be 
a little less personal. 

“ By the way, Andrew, I wanted to see 
you about a matter. They are going to 
appoint a teacher for the Ricktown 
school next week, and Miss Julia Bodson 
wants it.” 

Andrew’s cheerfulness sank. 

“1 don’t suppose there’ll be any trou- 
ble about it,” Reed went on. “She isa 
charming young woman, too good by far 
for the work, but I suppose she needs it, 
and she ought to have it. I wish you 
would see that it is pushed through at 
once.” 

Andrew shifted uneasily in the chair. 
He tried to collect himself. He waited 
so long that Reed asked, “ You'll do it, 
won’t you?” 

Andrew stammered. “ Reed,” he said, 
“lve promised it to Crawley for his 
daughter Mary.” 

“The devil you have ! 

“T had to do it,’ pleaded Rick. 
“Crawley’s wife is set on it, and unless 
Mary gets it I’d never hear the end of it, 
and Crawley wouldn’t have any more 
peace as long as he lived.” 

Reed quickly comprehended the situa- 
tion. He took up a paper knife and 
tapped on the desk as if to emphasize 
his thoughts. 

“Look here, Rick,” he said, “ you are 
going too far, and it’s about time that 


” 


one of your friends gave you a little 
plain advice.” 

Andrew looked at the young man in 
amazement. 

“TI speak plainly,” continued Reed. 
“because you need plain speech. You 
are getting the idea that you are bossing 
this county, and are looking upon the 
offices as belonging to you for personal 
distribution. You get flattery and abuse, 
and you take both as tributes to your 
power. You are making a mistake, and 
unless you draw in your reins a little you 
will soon reach the end of your rope.” 


“Reed,” said Andrew, “keep your 
coat on and talk sense.” 
“Well, I will,” replied Reed. “You 


have said once or twice lately that you’re 
tired of putting up with Bodson. You 
think you have done too much for him. 
Now the truth is you have used him in 
your work, and now that he is old and 
poor and is drinking more than he ought 
to you want to visit all his weaknesses on 
his family.” 

“Reed, you’re going too far,” said 
Rick with emphasis as he arose. ‘“ When 
the place was promised to Crawley, I 
didn’t know Julia Bodson was an appli- 
cant.” 

“That explains things, but it does not 
excuse you. You had no business to 
promise a school position. Such places 
ought to be given on merit alone.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the manager, with 
some contempt in his voice, ‘ you’re 
turning civil service reformer, are you?”’ 

“It’s not a question of reform; it’s a 
matter of justice.” 

“You can’t run politics on theories,’ 
said Andrew, standing in front of the 
desk with both hands in his trousers’ 
pockets. “You can’t distribute offices 
like prizes in a spelling bee. You can’t 
manage a party like a sewing society, 
but you can talk beautifully how the thing 
ought to be done and lay down opinions 
that are as lovely as a sixteen-year-old in 
a new gingham frock. I know men in 
this country who are not able to raise a 
crop of black-eyed peas who think they 
can run the United States government 
better than the President, the Supreme 
Court and Congress all put together, and 
believe they ought to be drawing five 


? 
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‘*Mr. Rick suddenly stepped to the front of the desk, on which Colonel 


Bodson was resting his weary brain 


thousand dollars a year for sitting on 
goods boxes and talking about the 
weather. What has Bodson done for this 
country? What, except to swash around 
and speechify and get into debt? You’ve 
got to judge a man by what he’s done 
and by what he does, and you’ve gct to 
jet him manage his own affairs.” 

‘‘But the party’s affairs are not one 
man’s affairs.” 

‘“‘ Yes, they are, if the party places him 
at the head of its management, and | 
defy you or anybody else to say that ] 
have not tried to do the best I could. 
I’m not going to let up business princi- 
ples now and run into sentiment. When 
I make a promise I'll stick to it, and 
what’s more I’m going to depend on you 
to help me out. You drew up that rail- 
road bill for us!” 

“ T will not help you out in this school 
appointment,” replied Reed with consid- 
erable deliberation; ‘and the sooner 
you get old Crawle¥ to release you from 
this pledge the better it will be for you 
and the party. As for the railroad bill, I 
don’t care a continental whether you get 
it through or not.” 

Andrew stood in silence. He walked 
to the fire and meditated, and looked to 
the ceiling and yawned. 

“Well,” he said, as if tired of the con- 
versation, “I’ll see what I can do. | 
guess I’ll go home and go to bed.” 


rh. 


THE next morning, which 
was Saturday, Mr. Crawley, 
on his way home from the 
legislature, which took a re- 
cess until Tuesday, called at 
the house of Mr. Rick. ‘The 
two gentlemen went at once 
into executive session. 

“The bill is all right,” 
AAs" \\ said Crawley. ‘I have pro- 
mised to vote for things for 
near about everybody in the 
legislature, and they are going 
to run our railroad through 
in return. Politics are just 
about as they were twenty 
years ago when I was there, 
—the same old game of you 
vote for my bill and I’ll vote 
for your bill, you tickle me and [ll tickle 
you.” 

“ Don’t let them put you off too long,” 
said Mr. Rick; “their promises might 
not keep.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Crawley. 
“ The bill is safe.” 

Then Mr. Crawley moved his chair a 
bit closer and asked, ‘“‘ How about that 
little appointment for my daughter? ” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Rick ambig- 
uously. 

* Ain’t it all right?” 

“Yes, I think it is. But you know 
Julia Bodson has applied, and to tell you 
the truth she’s got a mighty strong senti- 
ment back of her.” 

“1 don’t care if she has,” Mr. Crawley 
broke in vigorously. ‘ You promised 
the place, and you’ve got to give it to 
ber.” 

“Toon’t you see,’’ expostulated Mr. 
Rick, “I’m doing all I can? But look 
here, Crawley, why can’t you let her wait 
until the next vacancy? It’s going to be 
a hard fight to make it this time, and she 
might be defeated.” 

Mr. Crawley gasped, as if the proposi- 
tion has taken his breath away. “ Great 
Scott, Andrew, you don’t know what this 
means. My wife is set on it. She brings 
it up every time I go home. I won’t get 
any peace until it’s done. If Mary 
should have to give way to Julia Bodson, 
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I’d just as well buy a lot in that cemetery 
which we are going to build when we get 
our railroad to Ricktown.” 

“T know all that,” said Mr. Rick, 
“but it’s a very ticklish position for me, 
and will be very foolish for both of us if 
we go to jeopardizing our railroad by a 
fight over a little school appointment.” 

“Tt’s not that at all,” said Mr. Crawley. 
“There isn’t a bit of danger. You’re 
just afraid of Bodson; that’s what you 
are. Now why don’t you act sensible? 
Drop Bodson. You've dene enough for 
him, and if you’ll keep on trying to drag 
him along he’s going to drag you down. 
He’s a fool and you know it, and since he 
took to drink in his old age he’s worse 
than a fool. No man ever makes any- 
thing by backing a fool. Drop him, An- 
drew, drop him, and let him shift for 
himself.” 

‘This sounded hard. Mr. Rick felt that 
it was hard, but it did seem to be busi- 
ness-like. He had wanted to say some- 
thing of the sort himself, but he couldn’t 
do it. Now it eased his mind to know 
that someone else had said it for him. 

Saturday was a busy day at the court- 
house. Usually Mr. Rick had his hands 
full, attending to his business ventures. 
He left the work of the office to his depu- 
ty. Late in the afternoon he entered the 
office, and found Colonel Marcellus Bod- 
son in a demoralized condition, — also 
the work. It made him angry. He had 
the ideas of a man who had prospered on 
temperance. He abhorred drunkenness. 
‘The more he thought about it, the worse 
his humor became. ‘There was no one in 
the room but the two men. Mr. Rick 
suddenly stepped to the front of the 
desk on which Colonel Bodson was rest- 
ing his weary brain. In crisp, clear-cut 
English he told the Colonel what he 
thought of him. 

“This sort of thing must stop,” he 
said. “For three Saturdays the books 
have not been kept up, and it can’t go on 
any longer.” 

It required several minutes to arouse 
the Colonel. When he did get awake, he 
was vigorous and belligerent. 

“Then why don’t you come in here and 
help?”’ he asked. “If it hadn’t been 
for me you would never have been clerk ; 


but I am your deputy, and therefore you 
must draw three thousand dollars a year, 
while I get a miserable six hundred dol- 
lars, and do all the work. I want you to 
understand that I’ve got as much right in 
this office as you have.” 

Mr. Rick was nettled. He turned a 
shade paler, and his fingers clutched ner- 
vously at the leaves of the book. He did 
not reply at once, for he objected to a 
scene. He had expected the Colonel to 
cower at his reproof. 

“ If you want the books fixed, you had 
better help do it,” added the deputy 





** Suddenly Bodson plunged towards Mr. Rick." 


aggressively. “You ‘haven’t done an 
honest day’s work in this office for a 
month.” 

Mr. Rick’s courage was not of the 
physical sort. At this attack he prepared 
for a retreat. But before he could get 
himself started, Colonel Marcellus Bod- 
son, under the stimulus of his condition, 
advanced again in heavier array than 
ever. 

“7 want to know,” he said, “ what you 
mean by trading a school appointment 
for Crawley’s vote on that crooked rail- 
road bill of yours, and cheating my daugh- 
ter out of her rights?” 

His voice was thick, but his anger was 
unmistakable. As he spoke, his clear- 
ness of mind seemed to increase. He 
arose and steadied himself by holding to 
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the desk. Although physically uncertain, 
he was intensely in earnest. 

“T am waiting for an explanation,” he 
added with dignity. 

Mr. Rick was totally unprepared for 
this turn in the interview. As quickly as 
he could, he asked the Colonel to go 
home and come back Monday and settle 
it then. 

“No, I won't,” said the Colonel. 
“We'll settle it now — man to man.” 

“Then there is only one way,” ex- 
claimed Rick, summoning all his courage. 
“« Leave the office.” 

“Not before you pay me what you 
owe me.” 

“You have overdrawn your account, 
and I don’t owe you a cent.” 

“You've tricked me, and used me,” 
exclaimed Mr. Bodson, holding up his 
hand, “and now you want to cheat me.” 

“‘T repeat, you’ve overdrawn your ac- 
count.” 


The conversation was rapid. Each 
was under great excitement. Suddenly 





‘He saw men holding an improvised stretcher.’ 


Bodson plunged toward Mr. Rick. He 
seemed to have lost his balance, but An- 
drew believed it to be an intentional ad- 
vance. They were near the entrance, 
and Mr. Rick met the movement by 
grasping his deputy under his arm. Be- 


fore he could struggle, he pushed him out 
of the office and locked the door. 

When Mr. Rick sat down he was trem- 
bling from his head to his feet. Perspi- 
ration was standing on his forehead. He 
had never been in such a mess before. 
He would have given a thousand dollars 
to be out of it then. But it was not his 
fault. He saw that clearly; and yet he 
knew people would talk. 

‘“‘Tt’s always this way,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘When one thing goes wrong, 
everything goes wrong.” 

It did go wrong with a vengeance. 

He looked through the side window. 
People were hurrying toward the front of 
the court house. He locked the safes, 
and closed the shutters. His nerves were 
still rebelling, but he felt cooler when he 
turned the key in the door and started 
home. 

He drew near the outer vestibule of 
the court house. Suddenly he saw men 
holding an improvised stretcher, on which 
was the prostrate form of Colonel Bodson, 
from whose face blood was flowing. Some- 
how his heart suddenly grew sick. Even 
the explanation, “ The Colonel fell down 
the steps and was stunned — that’s all,” 
did not reassure him. He offered to 
help, but he was not needed. 

As soon as he could, he went miserably 
towards his home. 


Ill. 


HE ENTERED the house, staring as if he 
scarcely recognized it. But when he 
passed on into the sitting-room, he came 
to himself as if from a shock. 

Sitting near the window was Miss Julia 
Bodson, chatting with Mrs. Rick and 
praising the fancy work which she had 
just completed. Mr. Rick stammered 
“Good evening,’’ but he was plainly not 
himself. Suddenly his wife looked up 
and exclaimed : 

“For mercy’s sake, Andrew, what ails 
you?” 

“ Nothing, 
nothing at all.” 

“T know there is,” she asserted deci- 
sively. “You are as white as a ghost. 
You look as if you’ve got a chill, — 
doesn’t he, Julia?” 

“Indeed you do, Mr. Rick,” said Miss 


” 


he said, “only tired — 
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Julia, “and I am afraid that Mrs. Rick 
will have to try her new remedy for the 
ague, which she has been telling me 
about.” 

Mr. Rick attempted to smile, but it 
was a ghastly failure. 

“JT must be going 
now,” said Miss Bod- 
son. “I suppose 
father has gone 
home?” This to Mr. 
Rick. 

“Ves” said Mr. 
Rick, “he has gone.” 

She arose, and was 
about to say good-bye, 
when Mr. Rick looked 
at her and said, as bravely as 
he could: 

“Miss Julia, you must not be 
alarmed, for it is not serious, 
but your father met with an 
accident, and —-”’ 

“How?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“ He fell and cut himself — 
that’s all. It was not serious.” 

Miss Bodson started towards 
the door. 

**Qne moment, Miss Julia,” 
said Mr. Rick. ‘“ ‘lhe Colonel 
forgot to draw his salary to-day, 
and maybe you—I mean he’ll 
need it. He might want some things.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Rick,” said the girl 
with candor, “we shall need it. Now, 
good-bye.” 

They had not observed Mrs. Rick. 
She had put on her hat and shawl, and 
when Miss Bodson started she said : 

‘‘T am going with you, dear. Andrew, 
you'll find the supper on the table.” 

An hour afterwards Mrs. Rick returned. 
The supper was untouched. 

“1 do think that some of these town 
folks have the least sense of any people 
I ever knew,” was her first sentence. 
“They were crowding in that room 
enough to suffocate anybody, especially 
a man who had been in a faint. The 
doctors were away and it did seem that 


’ 


nobody understood just what ought to be 


done, and so I had to order them all 
out —all except Mr. Reed and Julia!” 
“Ts he much hurt?” asked Mr. Rick. 






‘*He picked up the Quantico 
Weekly.” 


“After washing off the blood and 
smoothing out his hair, Mr. Reed and I 
got the bleeding stopped and wrapped 
his head up in bandages and got him to 
drink some hot coffee and eat a little 
piece of toast, and all 
the time he was thank- 
ing me, and I was tel- 
ling him not to mind 
that, for his folks 
would be glad to do 
the same for us, and 
he said they certainly 
would, and—no, he 
ain’t much hurt ; he’ll 
be all right soon.” 

Sunday and Mon- 
day were days of tor- 
ture to Mr. Rick. It 
was noised around 
that there had been a 
fight between the two 
men, that Colonel 
Bodson had been dis- 
charged and knocked 
down; all sorts of 
rumors were flying 
over the town and 
through the county. 
Mr. Rick refused to 
discuss the matter, 
except to deny that 
there had been any 
physical difficulty. ‘Io his callers Col. 
Bodson stated that the differences between 
Mr. Rick and himself were purely per- 
sonal, but that they were of such a nature 
that he would not return to his duties as 
deputy-clerk. 

Early Tuesday morning Mr. Rick met 
Mr. Crawley. The Honorable Erastus 
was on his way to a train that would take 
him to the state capital. 

“ You are the very man I want to see,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘What’s all this I hear 
about Bodson? Discharged, is he? What 
in tarnation were you thinking about, to 
quarrel with him now?” 

“‘ Why, Erastus,” gasped Andrew, “ you 
were the very one to tell me to do it.” 

“Consarn it all,” replied the old man 
hotly, “there are more ways of getting a 
man out of your house than kicking him 
down the steps.” 

“‘T didn’t kick him,’”’ retorted Mr. Rick, 


, 
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warming up. “I didn’t even discharge 
him. He discharged himself.” 

“It’s all the same. Why did you let 
him do it? You know that bill comes to 
a vote to-morrow, and you'll bust up every- 
thing. Why in thunder didn’t you make 
him hold on?” 

Mr. Rick was exceedingly wroth, but 
the ruling passion was still strong. ‘“ You 
attend to the bill,’’ he said, “and I'll at- 
tend to this.” 

Mr. Crawley was in a hurry, but he tar- 
ried long enough to add with great earn- 
estness, “ For the Lord’s sake, fix it up 
somehow !” 

Whatever his other faults may have 
been, Mr. Rick was a man of action. 
He took the dilemma by the horns. 
He went to see Mr. Keed. He no 
Jonger dictated; he entreated. 

“ Paul,” he said, with unwonted 
humility, “if you will get me out of 
this, there isn’t anything in the world 
that I won’t do for you.” 

“All right,’ replied Reed sententi- 
ously. ‘Get out of it.” 

“ But how?” 

“* Ask the commissioners to vote for 
Miss Bodson, and invite the Colonel 
to come back into your office.”’ 

“You know that I can’t do that. 
I’ve promised Crawley, and I must 
keep my word. Colonel Bodson is 
welcome to take his place again, but 
the school position—” 

“Well,” interrupted Reed, “ I’m just 
revising a nice little editorial that is to 
come out in the Quantico Weekly the 
morning the commissioners meet to 
elect a teacher. I happen to own a large 
part of that great organ of public opin- 
ion. Here it is. It is headed ‘Andy 
Rick’s Handy ‘Tricks,’ and it is full of 
salt for your wounds.” Mr. Rick took 
the proof and slowly read it, as if it were 
a death sentence. 

“You wouldn’t do that?” he implored. 

“Oh, yes, I will, unless you agree to 
certain things. When is that bill to be 
voted on?” 

“‘Crawley said he’d get it through to- 
morrow.” 

“ How is your health?” 

“All right.” 

“There is where I differ from you. It 


seems to me that you are going to be ill 
for a few days. Do you feel any symp- 
toms ?”’ 

Something began todawn on the mind 
of Rick, and he said he didn’t know; 
he was not positive either way. 

“Well, you do look as if you need rest. 
You wiil therefore please get sick to- 
night, and be sure that you do not show 
yourself until Sunday morning. In the 
meanwhile it will be well for you not to 
hinder your convalescence by thinking of 
school appointments.”’ 

“ Reed, you don’t intend —” 

“Never mind what I intend. I'll save 
you if you’ll do as I say; but if you don’t 





'"With Mr. and Mrs. Crawley was Miss Mary 


in a new dress ' 


get sick and stay sick, ‘Andy Rick’s 
Handy Tricks’ goes into the Quantico 
IV eekly Saturday morning.” 

Mr. Rick did not arise from his bed 
the next morning, and his indisposition 
continued throughout the day. Late in 
the evening a telegram came announcing 
the passage of the railroad bill. He felt 
like celebrating, but it was out of the 
question. Then came the hardest part 
of it all—the enforced confinement dur- 
ing the rest of the week. 

“ T hardly know what’s the matter with 
Andrew,” said Mrs. Rick to Miss Julia 
Bodson, who had called to inquire for 
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him, bringing w:th her a dainty pudding 
for the invalid. ‘Sometimes I think it’s 
his liver, and then again I believe it’s 
nervous prostration. He says all he needs 
is rest, but the doctor has given him a 
lot of medicine which seems to be doing 
him good.” 

Not even the artless Jane knew that 
the medicine was promptly administered 
out of the window; and the old gardener 
who found a lot of pills on the ground is 
still speculating as to what variety of seed 
they were. 

IV. 

SaTuRDAY came. The contest was to be 
settled and the contestants were in town. 
With Mr. and Mrs. Crawley was Miss 
Mary in a new dress, tight shoes and 
abundant ribbons. She was trembling in 
the expectation of the honor. Mr. 
Crawley rushed to the house of Mr. Rick, 
but was informed that he could not be 
seen. He came back mumbling words 
with the odor of brimstone. 

‘The commissioners met. Paul Reed 
was there. ‘The first vote taken resulted 
in four for Miss Julia Bodson and one 
for Miss Mary Crawley. Just after the 
election was announced a letter was sent 


to the board, and in it Miss Bodson 
thanked the gentlemen for their kindness 
and regretted extremely that the circum- 
stances were such that she could not ac- 
cept the honor. ‘Then, the election of 
Miss Mary Crawley followed. 

Reed went up to explain matters to 
the invalid. ‘It was this way,” he said, 
“Miss Bodson applied for the school 
place before I asked her to be my wife, 
and as long as she had applied she was 
too proud to be defeated, and I honor 
her for it and did all I could to help her 
cause. Andrew, I’m glad to see you look- 
ing so much better.” 

*T knew all along,” put in Mrs. Rick, 
“that when you got to fighting for Julia, it 
would turn out this way. You couldn't 
help falling in love with her. I must say 
that I’m glad that both of you had pride 
enough to make her win. But, my! 
Wasn’t old Mrs. Crawley as mad as a 
hornet, to think that a Bodson had beat a 
Crawley, even though Mary did get the 
place !”’ 

Later in the evening Andrew grew 
strong enough to dress himself and go 
down stairs. He picked up the Quantico 
Weekly. There was no editorial in it on 
« Andy Rick’s Handy Tricks.” 


+--+ 


THE CONVICT WHO ESCAPED. 


By Joseph Percival Pollard. 


SHE LINE that divides Texas from 

a presumably yet more furnace-like 
region was on this day less evident 
thanusual. ‘The air seemed visibly shriv- 
eling in the excess of heat, and the sun 
hung above the parched earth like a per- 
petual menace. Granite Mountain glis- 
tened in the glare, with its thousand 
ruddy points sparkling like _ fireflies. 
Around the base of the mountain the 
long canvas-covered sheds gave the ap- 
pearance of a huge yellow snake coiled 
up and at rest. In the sheds, where they 
were hewing and fashioning the stones 
that were to grace the walls of the State 
House, the heat was even more fearful. 
Tanned and leathery as were the skins of 


the State’s prisoners working there, they 
yet gave vent to an occasional sigh ; breath 
came with difficulty, and exhaustion was 
everywhere evident. But, since they 
knew that this day must come to an end 
at last, and since escape was, even in 
attempt, sheer folly, the convicts contin- 
ued to ply their hammers and chisels with- 
out ceasing. For they knew themselves 
to be mere incidents in the building of 
the great capitol that was to outlive them. 
and the memory of them. 

There were many among these con- 
victs, indeed, to whom this work of cut- 
ting granite at Granite Mountain was in 
the nature of an immense relief from a 
far greater evil,—the Swamps. In all 
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the history of convict labor there is noth- 
ing more horrible than that chapter in 
which the names of those American con- 
victs who have died in the swamps are 
recorded. ‘These places have all the 
loneliness of the Siberian steppes, and 
are plague spots besides. Consequently, 
when a number of convicts were trans- 
ferred from the swamps to Granite Moun- 
tain, there to be taught granite-cutting, 
these men came gradually to consider 
themselves as having been lifted from a 
hell to a heaven, and to behave gratefully 
asarecompense. ‘The guards who paced 
up and down at every point of the 
visible and invisible horizon were rarely 
obliged to bring their Winchesters into 
actual use; attempts at escape were few 
and far between, — firstly, because the lot 
of these convicts was indubitably the 
happiest in the gift of the State of Texas, 
and secondly, because the formation of 
the country near Granite Mountain was 
especially unfavorable to success in elud- 
ing the rifles of the outposts. It was 
almost possible to stand at any point on 
the mountain itself and see every outlet 
of the camp at once. When it did hap- 
pen that the sound of the chisels strik- 
ing the granite was interrupted by the 
sharper “whang” of Winchesters, the 
question usually uppermost in the mind 
was not “Did he escape?” but “ Did 
they kill him, or only wing him?” Any 
attempts at escape were mostly the result 
of a sort of frenzy that convicts are vic- 
tims to; it is a state of mind much akin 
to the temporary insanity that juries find 
so convenient a label for suicides. 

When, therefore, the hot stillness of 
that place was broken on this day by the 
quick crackling of several Winchesters, 
the granite-cutters merely listened a mo- 
ment, sighed, and bent down again to the 
veined blocks of stone before them. In 
the guardhouse, the guards who were not 
on outpost duty smiled at each other. 
One of them said shortly, “It’s always 
on these very hot days,” and the others 
nodded. 

Out on the western ridge of the great 
red mountain, John Temple, the guard 
whose Winchester had spoken, was stand- 
ing over the body of a convict who lay 
prostrate, a gray spot on the dull bed of 
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rock over which a little stream of blood 
was trickling. Another guard approached 
presently, and they carried the would-be 
fugitive down into a sort of ravine, where 
the sun could not penetrate and where 
there was both coolness and _ shade. 
Then they sent for the doctor, who came 
riding up after a little while, and pro- 
nounced the man wounded to death. 
“He may live an hour,” he said. 

The wounded man opened two weary 
eyes; his right hand fumbled down 
against the rough sail-cloth upon which 
he lay, striving to grasp it, to clench it so 
that he could steady himself. “ Bring 
the Sergeant,” he gasped ; then his head 
dropped, and he seemed to sink into 
restfulness. When he opened his eyes 
again, the sergeant was standing waiting 
at his side. It was very still there, in 
that shadowy place; Death was already 
writing his signs upon the face of the 
prostrate convict, and the awe of him 
was upon the faces of all. 

“ Maybe,” began the convict, looking 
at the sergeant, “ you remember what I’m 
in for, and maybe you don’t, Anyway 
I’ve got to tell you, so’s I can make 
clear the whole of it. It’s weak in me, 
I reckon, and there ain’t no real call for 
me to tell it, but I’m a coward: I don’t 
want to leave this world under the cloud 
I’ve lived in. 

“JT reckon all you know me by now is 
my number; but before I was sent up 
my name was Wainwright. I used to live 
up in Lampasas; kept a general store 
there, and was getting on fairly well for a 
young fellow. They were a pretty rough 
lot, the people who traded at my place, 
— cowboys and poor white farmers, and 
niggers. But I managed to keep out of 
trouble and was laying a little something 
by, every year. I was saving up until I 
had enough so’s I could ask Mary Hor- 
ton, the postmaster’s daughter, to marry 
me, which I hoped was going to be soon. 
This was fifteen years ago, fifteen years 
ago. Mary’d told me she was willing, and 
we were as good as engaged, only I’d 
never thought it quite fair to have her 
bind herself until I was sure I could pro- 
vide for her. 

«And then Mary set eyes on a young 
cowboy of the name of Farnly one day, 
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—and she never was the same to me 
afterwards. I thought I’d eat my heart 
out, to see how she was all glowing with 
love for him; for he was a reckless sort, 
and I didn’t think he’d make her a good 
man. You see, I loved Mary; if she was 
going to be happier with Farnly, I wasn’t 
going to stand in the way. It would hurt, 
I knew that; but if she wanted it that 
way — 

“Well, one day, another cowboy from 
the same ranch that Farnly was punching 
for rode into town, and started to drink- 
ing. He went over to the post-office and 
called Mary Horton out to the door. 
Farnly was in my store, just opposite the 
post-office, at the time, and we could see 
everything plainly. ‘So you’re the girl,’ 
began the cowboy, leaning heavily against 
the frame of the door. ‘Then he tried to 
kiss her; she flung out her hand at his 
face, and he, laughing drunkenly, was be- 
ginning to press forward, when there was 
a shot and the man fell. He died in five 
minutes. 

“That shot was fired from my store. 
The jury and the evidence declared that 
it was I who fired the shot that killed that 
man. And that’s why I’m here. But 
I’m going too fast. Before the smoke 
cleared away and out of the room that 
Farnly and I were standing in, I looked 
at the pistol,— it was still smoking,— and 
then at Farnly. ‘It’s me she loves,’ I 
said. The same thing was in both our 
minds. He shook his head. ‘Look at 
this,’ and he handed me a note. It was 
in Mary’s hand; what else it said I don’t 
know, but at the last she declared she 
loved him, and that she would break off 
with me. For a moment or two I felt 
like killing Farnly, I reckon; then I took 
the hot pistol and held it so until they 
came and found me. All the evidence 
went to show that it was I, driven on by 
jealousy, who fired the shot that killed 
the cowboy. But it was not I. It was 
Farnly. “If she had not loved him,— if 
she had not determined upon sharing his 
life, what would it all have mattered to 
me? ‘They might have found the smok- 
ing pistol in his hand for all I cared. 
But I loved her—do you understand 
that ?>—I loved her. She loved him; if 
she knew that he was a murderer, it would 





almost kill her. As for me, she no longer 
cared for me; my fate would only grieve 
her for a space ; I was nothing in her life 
now. And so,— I took the blame.” 

The feverish utterance ceased suddenly, 
and the dying man closed his eyes slowly. 
In the distance you could hear the whistles 
of the foremen, the dull echoes of blast- 
ing, and the tinkle of chisels. ‘The doc- 
tor looked away from the pallet for an in- 
stant; his eyes wandered up _ towards 
where the sun was rfow visible over the 
edge of the ravine; when he withdrew 
them, they were slightly moist; the sun 
had probably been too strong. 

“That,” went on the convict, opening 
his eyes again, and staring at the guard 
with a horrible smile on his gray lips, 
“was fifteen years ago. Well, since 
then—I have been here, and in the 
swamps. It is hard, isn’t it, to be a 
prisoner, — hopelessly, — for so long, — 
when you are innocent? But rather than 
spoil her happiness, I would have died. 
She must believe in her husband, — al- 
ways, —to the end. And so,—lI could 
never speak. Only now, only now, when 
it can do no harm, — and because it feels 
easier to pass out without the stain than 
with it. It is only that you may remem- 
ber that convict 69 was innocent. I 
won’t say anything about what I’ve en- 
dured. I’d do it again, gladly. I hope 
he made her happy. And now you must 
promise,— you must promise me, — a 
dying man, that you will say nothing of 
what I have told you; that you will re- 
gard it as sacred, and that there will be 
no raking among the ashes of fifteen 
years ago. Promise me that, gentlemen, 
promise me, or — I — cannot— die 
in— peace.” His dim eyes wandered 
from face to face, imploringly, and yet 
with something of command in them. 

The sergeant looked at the doctor, and 
both their eyes shone. “It’s against the 
law,’”’ said the sergeant putting out his 
hand and laying it on the doctor’s shoul- 
der, *‘ but for a man like that, I’d — doc- 
tor, if I omit this from the records —”’ 

“T’ll do the same,’ said the doctor 
swiftly. Then he spurted at the guard, 
“ And if you say a word —” 

“T’ll be damned first,” was the fierce 
reply. Then there was a_ silence, 
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until the dying man spoke again, very 
slowly and with an effort. 

“« ] suppose you wonder why I—tried to 
escape. Well, it was a madness, I think. 
I can’t explain it myself. But I was out 
there with the blasting outfit to-day, when 
suddenly I looked up and saw the figure of 
a woman against the skyline, on the slope 
of the granite mountain. She had ona 
big sunbonnet, and to me, in my sudden 
madness, she was the image of Mary 
Horton as I used to watch her coming 
from the district schoolhouse in the long 
ago. I reckon it was really one of the 
guards’ wives ; but I didn’t think of that 





then. I saw that figure, and — all of a 
sudden — everything gave way in me, — 


all but the longing for her. I forgot the 
years, — the place, everything. There 
was Mary, — out there on the mountain ; 
if I could reach her and tell her how 
miserable I was; if I could but kiss her 
once, but once speak to her— And 
then, I started forward madly, running at 
full speed, in a kind of frenzy, — and — 
now —I—am— here.” He noticed the 
anguish on the guard’s face, and went on, 
looking up smilingly at him: 
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“Oh, you did your duty, you know. 
How were you to know the madness that 
was in me? For, it must have been a— 
madness. Yes, surely it must have been. 
And so, you have all promised me that 
you—will say nothing—? Ah, thank 
you, thank you. It makes it so much 
easier for me, if I can think that she will 
never know. It — might — worry — 
her —” 

His breath went from him in a gentle 
sigh, and the eyes closed. ‘lhe doctor 
stepped forward, and put his head down 
towards the man’s heart. It had ceased 
to beat. ‘“ Dead!” he said briefly. 

A tear glistened on the guard’s leathery 
cheek. ‘“ He was white,” he said thick- 
ly, “clear through.” Then he put his 
hand up to his cheek and swore. “ When 
an army soldier dies,’ he went on, look- 
ing at the sergeant,— 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, “go on; he 
deserves it.”’ 


Over in the guard-station they listened 
to the shots and looked up. ‘“ What’s 
that?” asked a lately-arrived guard. “A 


convict has escaped !”’ was the answer. 
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AFTER THE QUARREL. 


By George H. Westley. 


AY, NAY! not “friends,” seeing what once we were, 
Seeing that once I held thee to my heart ; 
Nay, nay! not “ friends,” for ah, I could not bear 
That we, so near, should be so far apart. 
The hope, the thrill, the joy thy presence lends 
How could I hold within the bounds of “ friends ”’? 


Nay, let me be thine enemy, and so 
Have foeman’s right thy stronghold to attack ; 
Perchance from out my absence there shall grow 
Such force of arms as yet shall win thee back. 
Nay, nay! not “ friends,” oh, cruel heart, relent ! 
Call me but “foe” and I shall be content. 
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THE CITY OF BUFFALO. 


By Frederick 





A Bit of Delaware Avenue. 


UFFALO is the easternmost of 
America’s western cities. Lying 
upon the eastern edge of the vast 

plain that stretches from the Appalachians 
to the Rocky Mountains, she is a western 
city in her physical aspects, in her rapid 
growth, in the general type of her indus- 
tries, and in a certain frankness and ease 
of social intercourse ; while her distance 
of less than nine hours by rail from New 
York, the conservatism of her business 
methods, the New England origin or an- 
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cestry of most of her people who are not 
of foreign extraction, and her aspirations 
in letters and art equally entitle her to a 
place among eastern towns. Recognizing 
this intermediate position, geographically 
and socially, Buffalonians boast that they 
enjoy the advantages of both Boston and 
Chicago, and the disadvantages of neither. 

While the chief growth of the city is 
very recent, her entire existence has been 
brief, or would be so regarded anywhere 
except in the western states of America. 
When in 1789 the ill-fated Irish patriot, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, passed along 
the Niagara frontier with Brant on his 
way to the Mississippi, there does not 
appear to have been a white settler on 
the present site of Buffalo, although it 
had been occupied in part by an Indian 
village since Sullivan’s destructive inroad 
into the Iroquois country in 1779-80. 
Some of the white captives taken to Fort 
Niagara after the bloody Indian raids on 
Cherry Valley, Wyoming, and other set- 
tlements had, however, tilled the corn- 
fields beside Buffalo Creek, —for the 
stream which forms the city’s harbor was 
known by this name so far back as 1764, 
though the bison never wandered that far 
east within historic times. The port yet 
bears the official designation of Buffalo 
Creek. 

The credit of having been the first 
civilized settler is awarded to one William 
Johnson, who is said— though this is 
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disputed — to have 
been the half-breed 
son of the famous 
Irish baronet of the 
same name who cap- 
tured Fort Niagara, 
and whose two halls 
still stand near the 
Mohawk. The 
younger Johnson 
built a half- frame 
dwelling hard by the 
site of the present 
Mansion House, and 
obtained from the 
Indians a deed to 
all the lands at the 
mouth of the creek. 
About him grew up 
the traditional frontier village of traders, 
hunters and adventurers, though it was 
overshadowed for years by the British 
port of Fort Erie on the opposite side 
of the Niagara, and even by old Fort 
Schlosser, twenty-one miles down the 
river at the head of the ancient carrying- 
place around the mighty cataract. By 
1792 the first full-blooded white, Cor- 
nelius Winney, an Albany trader, had es- 
tablished himself in a log-cabin store, and 
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in 1796 there are said to have been three 
white residents. Frequent councils took 
place with the Buffalo Creek Indians, at 
one of which in 1793 Gen. Benjamin 
Lincoln and Col. Timothy Pickering 
represented the National Government. 
An interesting picture of this conference, 
made by a British officer at the time, is 
preserved in the collection of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 

The purchase from Massachusetts of 
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the Commonwealth’s title to lands in 
Western New York by Phelps and Gor- 
ham, and their subsequent embarrassment 
by the appreciation of the state’s paper 
currency, in which they had contracted 
to pay $1,000,000, led to a brief owner- 
ship of the site of Buffalo by Robert 
Morris, the financier of the Revolution. 
It passed from him in 1792-3 to the so- 
called Holland Land Company, a group 
of Dutch capitalists who had loaned the 
Continental govern- 
ment money during 
the Revolution, and 
who play a great 
figure in Buffalo real 
estate transactions. 
Deeds are at this 
day frequently said 
to run back to the 
Holland Land Com- 
pany, though there 
never was any such 
corporation — in the 
United States, at 
least, — all papers being made out in the 
names of the individual trustees who repre- 
sented the Dutch land owners. There was 
a local agency at Batavia, thirty-six miles 
east of Buffalo, the oldest town in West- 
ern New York except Canandaigua. 
Joseph Ellicott, the first agent, was the 
founder of Buffalo. He directed the 
survey of his employers’ vast purchase, 
gave to the little village at the mouth of 
the creek the name of New Amsterdam, 
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and exerted himself to attract emigrants 
and to develop the resources of the coun- 
try, over which he ruled with well nigh 
absolute power and no very gentle hand. 
To his clear vision the future importance 
of the town was revealed as it was to few of 
his matter-of-fact successors who managed 
its affairs. Following to some extent the 
plan of Washington, which he had assist- 
ed his brother, the first Surveyor General 
of the United States, to lay out, he gave 
the village a radial system of broad ways 
combined with a number of distinct 
rectangular systems, the streets of the 
latter being generally sixty-six feet 
wide, and the radial avenues ninety- 
nine. So well did he lay out the town 
in 1805, that at the end of sixty years, 
though there had been no departure 
from the general theories of his design, 
“no equal number of people was to be 
found in any American town so health- 
fully housed and having the use of so 
convenient arrangements of intercom- 
munication.” It would have been well 
if Ellicott’s broad ideas had governed 
the arrangement of the city’s outskirts as 
well as the business quarter and the older 
residential streets. The two diagonal 
thoroughfares, Niagara and Erie streets, 
converging upon a semi-circle sometimes 
known as “ Ellicott’s Bay Window,” were 
especially designed to afford a lake vista 
to the house in which 
he intended to pass 
his declining years. 
But the national pre- 
dilection for straight 
lines impelled the vil- 
lage trustees to run 
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Main street directly across the proposed 
site, and Mr. Ellicott retired to Batavia in 
a huff. With him disappeared his bene- 
volent plan of laying out a public garden 
which should extend from the “ Bay Win- 
dow” a mile to the eastward. It would 
have occupied what is now the very heart 
of the city. 

Very serious results the War of 1812 
brought to the growing village of Buffalo, 
which had long since outgrown the name 
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of New Amsterdam, as well as the names 
of Schimmelpennick and Vollenhoven 
and Stadnitski Avenues, which Ellicott 
had given to its streets in honor of his 
European employers. Its position on the 
frontier made it an important post through- 
out the struggle, and the first gun of the 
war is said to have been fired, August 13, 
from a river battery at Black Rock, then 
a rival village on the bank of the Niagara, 
but since 1853 a part of the citv. 
Before this the schooner Connecticut at 
anchor off Buffalo Creek had been cap- 
tured by British soldiers from Fort Erie ; 
and early in October, at the suggestion 
of the Seneca chief, Farmer’s Brother, 
Lieut. Jesse D. Elliott of the navy began 
his distinguished career by cutting 
out from under the guns of Fort 
Erie two vessels, one of which the 
3ritish had taken at the surrender 
of Detroit. This exploit, in which 
a number of local warriors partici- 
pated, resulted in the capture of 
fifty-eight men and the liberation 
of twenty-seven American prison- 
ers. One of the vessels, which 
afterwards did good service under 
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Perry in the battle of Lake Erie, con- 
tained a valuable cargo of furs, and 
Congress voted Elliott a sword in honor 
of this, the first American triumph on 
the lakes. Black Rock was subjected 
to several bombardments from across the 
river, but with far less injury to the 
American cause than resulted from the 
furious wrangles among the military chief- 


will be remembered by some, not to 
speak of unsuccessful real estate “‘ booms ” 
of a later date. 

Early in 1813 appeared on the scene 
the boyish Oliver Hazard Perry, to super- 
intend the construction of a part of his 
fleet at the mouth of Scajaquada Creek, 
a stream which empties into the Niagara 
at Black Rock and bears the name of an 
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tains assembled in Buffalo, both before 
and after the disastrous battle of Queens- 
ton Heights just below the Falls, ir 
which Scott and Wool won their spurs 
Gen. Alexander Smyth, who was mor 
valiant in proclamation than action, made 
an attempt to invade Canada from Buf- 
falo in December, but the chief result 
was a harmless duel on Grand Island 
with the energetic local volunteer and 
Congressman, Gen. Peter B. Porter, Sec- 
retary of War under John Quincy Adams. 
That pleasant island in the Niagara seems 
destined to fiascos. The attempt of 
Maj. Mordecai M. Noah to found a city 
of refuge for the Jews there in 1825, 


Indian dweller of the region, meaning 
Apart-from-the-Multitude, —a_ singularly 
appropriate appellation, since it flows 
through Forest Lawn Cemetery. A vig- 
orous effort was made by the British in 
July to capture Buffalo, but they were 
driven off with the loss of their com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Colonel Bisshopp, 
who had served with distinction in Hol- 
land, Spain and Portugal, and was the 
oldest son of Baron de la Fouche. He 
was buried in the little cemetery at 
Lundy’s Lane, the scene later of the 
hottest part of the most desperately con- 
tested battle of the war. In the defense 
of Buffalo the militia under Gen. Porter 
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received effective assistance from the ter- 
rifying warwhoops of their Seneca allies. 

It may here be said that, unlike the 
case of most towns with frontier tradi- 
tions, the relations of the people of Buf- 
falo with the Indians have always been 
friendly. There are no tales of midnight 
invasion and slaughter by the New York 
Indians, and the older inhabitants speak 
with a kind of tenderness of the red men 
who used to sleep on their kitchen floors 
in the pioneer days and to creep shyly 
and silently about the settlement. Num- 
erous are the anecdotes of Red Jacket’s 
shrewd wit and impressive manner — and, 
alas, of his dissipated habits in his old 
age. One charming old lady who re- 
cently passed away used to tell how she 
called some one to help the 
famous Indian orator mount 
his horse the last time she 
saw him, fire- water having 
temporarily rendered him un- 
able to perform the task un- 
assisted. There are citizens 
not much past middle life who 
preserve especially kind feel- 
ings toward the Senecas, some 
of whom were their playmates 
before the nation gave up its 
3uffalo Creek reservation, 
about 1842. This stretched 
along the bank of the creek 
for miles, the church, council 
house and burial place being 
inside the present city line. 
Even yet there are three Iro- 
quois reservations within about fifty miles 
of Buffalo, and the tall figure of an Indian 
gloomily stalking the streets is a very 
common sight. An Indian brass band, 
picturesque if unmelodious, is an impor- 
tant feature of holiday processions, and 





for some reason the Fourth of July is es- 
pecially marked by visits to the city from 
the reservations. In the early spring one 
or two stalwart young fellows, represent- 
ing the more vagabondish element of 
their race, may be seen leaning against a 
Main street building with baskets of trail- 
ing arbutus or sassafras bark on their 
arms. ‘Truth to say, they are the worst 
merchants in the world, for it rarely oc- 
curs to them to adopt any method of 
forcing their wares on public attention 
beyond standing against the wall, motion- 
less and silent for hours. A pleasanter 
sight is that of an old Indian pair loaded 
down with Christmas presents for their 
children and hurrying toward the station 
to take a train for the reservation. Oc- 
casionally a dignified representative visits 
the city to consult some trusted white 
friend regarding threatened aggressions 
by the Legislature, a body which is viewed 
on the reservations with much just sus- 
picion, or to attend a meeting of the 
presbytery. While on an errand of this 
sort old Silverheels, a highly respected 
Seneca who died three or four years ago, 
was invited to spend the night at a city 
clergyman’s house. When the hour for 
family devotions came he was asked to 
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lead in prayer, whereupon the old man 
offered up his petition in his native tongue, 
much to the delight of the minister’s 
boys, who, according to their father’s re- 
port, had not enjoyed this service so 
much for a long time. The bones of the 
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leading Indian chiefs known 
to the early settlers, have been 
collected and rest in Forest 
Lawn around a recently erect- 
ed monument surmounted by 
a bronze statue of Red Jacket. 
Last autumn the interesting 
discovery was made in the 
eastern part of the city of a 
lot of bones and earthenware, 
in all probability relics of the 
Kah-Kwahs, a peaceful tribe 
which was extinguished about 
1647, after which the Senecas occupied 
their lands and “kept the western door 
of the long house.” 

On one of the last nights of December, 
1813, a British force of eight hundred 
regulars and militiamen and two hundred 
Canadian Indians under Major General 
Riall crossed the Niagara. The American 
regulars had been withdrawn to Batavia, 
but there was left a force of some 2,000 un- 
disciplined militia, inadequately supplied 
with ammunition, eight hundred of whom 
deserted as soon as hostilities became 
imminent. Only a feeble defence was 
attempted; the people of the village 
loaded such household effects as they 
could into wagons, and hurried off toward 
Batavia, or out along the lake shore road. 
They had scarcely departed before the 
hostile Indians began pillaging the houses. 
One housewife exclaimed just as her 
wagon reached the creek that she had 
left her silver behind after getting it to- 
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gether. Her little negro maid volunteer- 
ed to run back and fetch it, and did so, 
although she reported Indians already in 
the house when she returned. A Mrs. 
Lovejoy who remained in her home on 
the site of the Tifft House and attempted 
to protect her property, was slain, and her 
body was consumed with the dwelling, 
for the British set fire to the village in 
revenge for the destruction of Newark — 
now the quaint old town of Niagara at 
the mouth of the river— by Col. M’Clure 
a few weeks before, and every building 
but four and every dwelling house but 
one was burned. The village speedily 
rose from its ashes, however, and as the 
war had by this time advanced far enough 
to sift out from the herd of incapables 
such soldiers as Scott, Ripley and Jacob 
Brown, the next summer 

gave a new phase to the 

, situation on the Niagara 
frontier. Two brigades 

of regulars, one of volun- 
teers, and a few Indians 
were concentrated at 
Buffalo. July 3 they cros- 
sed the river and captured 
Fort Erie without diffi- 
culty ; marching down the 
Canadian bank, two 
days later they won 
the battle of Chip- 
pewa, and by their 
gallantry secured for 
their temporary uni- 
forms of gray the 
honor of adoption 
afterwards for West 
Point use; and on 
the 25th occurred, 
within sound of the 
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roar of Niagara Falls, the desperate en- 
gagement of Lundy’s Lane, which with 
some justice is claimed as a victory by 
both sides. Gen. Ripley, upon whom 
the American command had devolved, 
withdrew to Fort Erie, and was besieged 
there by Lieut.-Gen. Drummond. An 
attempt to seize the stores in Buffalo was 
gallantly repulsed by Maj. Lodowick Mor- 
gan with two hundred and fifty riflemen, 
who occupied a breastwork on the bank 
of Scajaquada Creek, and prevented its 
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later abandoned the Fort they blew it up, 
and its shattered walls, in plain view from 
the city, form the most interesting histori- 
cal relic in its neighborhood. 

The real existence of Buffalo began 
with the completion of the Erie Canal in 
1825, when the population of the village 
numbered 2,600. The construction of 
this great waterway, which more than 
anything else has enabled New York to 
maintain her position as the Empire State, 
can be traced to suggestions made in 
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passage by the enemy. Nine days later 
Maj. Morgan fell in a skirmish before 
Fort Erie, and a monument in Forest 
Lawn commemorates his valor. A deter- 
mined British attempt to carry Fort Erie 
by storm on August 3 was repulsed with a 
loss to the attacking party of nine hun- 
dred and five men, killed, wounded and 
missing ; and September 17 a sally under 
the command of Porter resulted in the 
abandonment of the siege by the British. 
These were two of the most brilliant 
achievements of the American army dur- 
ing the war, and it has even been asserted 
that history affords no other instance in 
which a besieging force was driven off 
by a single sally. When the Americans 
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1724 by Cadwallader Colden, Surveyor- 
General of the colony, and in 1777 by 
the accomplished Gouverneur Morris 
while in Gen. Schuyler’s camp at Fort 
Edward. It was urged upon the public 
in 1807-8 by Jesse Hawley, a Geneva 
flour forwarder, in fourteen articles in the 
Genesee Messenger of Canandaigua, the 
printer of which feared they would injure 
the reputation of his journal on account 
of the ridicule they excited. The work 
was begun July 14, 1817, and the canal 
was opened October 26, 1825. Three 
men very prominently connected with 
Buffalo’s early history, Joseph Ellicott, 
Gen. Porter and Judge Oliver "orward, 
had a share in pushing the enterprise, 
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and the grandsons of De Witt Clinton, 
its chief promoter, are honored residents 
of the city and staunch defenders of canal 
interests. ‘There was a severe struggle 
over the question whether the head of 
the canal should be at Black Rock or at 
Buffalo, the swift current of the Niagara 
offering an obstacle in one case and the 
bar at the mouth of Buffalo Creek in the 
other. The final decision in favor of 
Buffalo is credited chiefly to the energy 
of Samuel Wilkeson, who, though a busi- 
ness man without legal training, had just 
been appointed a judge, and who laid 
aside all other duties to lead to the mouth 
of the creek a gang of shovelers com- 
posed of merchants and lawyers, as well 
as laborers. ‘The result was that in the 
spring of 1822 the steamboat Swferior, 
which had been built on the creek’s bank 
upon a stringent guaranty that she would 
not be detained by lack of water, was 
able to pass out into the lake. With the 
gradual development of the West, the for- 
tunes of Buffalo, which had begun to rise 
even while the canal was in process of 
construction, steadily advanced, in spite 
of the cholera epidemic of 1832, severe 


as were its local ravages. The European 
emigration to the West was very heavy 
about 1833, and the population of Buf- 
falo, which had been 8,668 in 1830, was 
15,661 in 1835. ‘The next year the in- 
evitable real estate speculation, which 
had begun in 1833, reached its height. 
It was an era of wild inflation all over 
the country, and in many cities prices 
were realized for land which have never 
since been paralleled. The local excite- 
ment was intensified by the discovery of 
huge forgeries by the chief of the specu- 
lators, Benjamin Rathbun, proprietor of 
the Eagle ‘Tavern. 

The panic of 1837, which the fever of 
speculation brought upon the nation, 
divided local attention with the Canadian 
Patriots’ war, owing to the occupation of 
Navy Island in the Niagara River by the 
Patriots and the destruction by their ene- 
mies of the steamer Caroline while on 
the American side of the stream. This 
boat, which had been hired by the Patri- 
ots of Buffalo owners, was set on fire, cut 
adrift, and permitted to go over the Falls. 
The resulting excitement caused the for- 
mation of one of Buffalo’s military organ- 
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izations and brought to the scene Gen. 
Scott, with a bniliant staff. The general, 
then in the flower of manhood, was the 
very type of the handsome soldier, and 
he and his companions formed a very 
acceptable addition to Buffalo society. 
Indeed, five military weddings were 
the chief local result of the Patriots’ 
war. 

In 1842 came the first railroad, the 
Buffalo & Attica, now a part of the 
Erie system, and the population had 
reached 30,000 in 1845. Still, con- 
sidering the superb geographical situa- 
tion, the growth of the city was not so 
rapid as might reasonably have been 
expected, and the sanguine investors 
in real estate were subjected to 
disappointments which even yet give 
a conservative tinge to the comments 
of older residents when the young 
men talk confidently of outstripping 
Chicago in the race for wealth and popu- 
lation. In 1870 Buffalo had 117,714 
people, and in 1880, 155,134. But the 
improvement of communication with the 
coal and oil regions of Pennsylvania, to- 
gether with the growth of the West, has 
made the progress of the city since 1880 
very remarkable. ‘The federal census of 
1890 gave her the eleventh place in the 
roll of American towns, with a population 
of 255,647; the state census in Febru- 
ary, 1892, increased this to 278,796; 
and it is probably fair at this time to esti- 
mate the inhabitants at 300,000. The 
number of banks has grown from ten in 
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1880 to twenty-two in 1893; and the 
increase in the number of buildings dur- 
ing 1892 was 3,940, their cost being 
officially estimated at over $9,000,000. 
Standing at the terminus of deep water 
navigation on the lakes, Buffalo thrusts 
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an elevator leg into the hold of a grain- 
laden vessel and quickly transfers her 
cargo to huge bins reaching from the top 
of the elevator to the ground and some- 
times holding 8,o00 bushels apiece. 
While the vessel is loading with anthra- 
cite coal at another wharf for her return 
voyage up the lakes, her recent cargo 
may be pouring through a spout into a 
canal boat, to be transported to New 
York and thence to Europe. A glance 
at the situation of the city at the foot of 
Lake Erie, with great lines of railroad 
running off to the east, south and west, 
reveals the secret of her prosperity and 
defines her chief industry as forwarding. 
Her receipts and shipments by water, 
including those of her suburb, Tona- 
wanda, were in the 
census year 18go, 
8,218,808 tons, 
which was a greater 
port business than 
that of Chicago or 
any other city on 
the lakes. With a 
season of only about 
two hundred and 
forty-six days, in 
the total tonnage of 
vessels entered and 
cleared per year the 
port stands behind 
New York and Chi- 
cago alone of Amer- 
ican cities, and 
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London, Liverpool, and Hamburg ot 
European cities. ‘The port business of 
Buffalo in flour, grain, and coal alone 
equals ten per cent. of the entire foreign 
trade of the country, and her 
receipts of grain are nearly as 
great as the total exports of 
that article. Duluth, Superior. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and To- 
ledo send the bulk 
of their grain and 
flour to Buffalo. 
Most of the lake 
business is in the 
hands of fleets of 
steamers managed 
in connection with 
railroad lines, in- 
suring such expe- 
ditious service 
that perishable 
freight has been Music 
carried from New 

York 440 miles by rail to Buffalo and thence 

goo miles by water to Chicago in ninety-six 

hours. Two steamers of one line made 

twenty-seven round trips each between Buf- 

falo and Chicago during the eight months 

season of 1890, a total running distance 

for each of 44,000 miles, carrying each 
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102,500 tons of miscellaneous freight. 
It is not believed that this record has 
been approached by any ocean steamer. 
Sixteen feet of water can generally be 
had all the way to Chicago ; in the 1,000 
miles to Duluth there is but a single lock 
to pass through, and this usually allows 








fifteen feet of water. Of the entire lake 
commerce probably not more than one 
thirty-fifth passes by Buffalo into Lake 
Ontaric, the short locks of the Welland 
Canal, twenty-six in number, proving a 
great obstacle to the trade of Oswego. 

Even in the days of the French and 
Indian War the Niagara River was a 
part of the weary highway from Quebec 
to New Orleans. In 1806 the firm of 
Porter, Barton & 
Co., of which 
Gen: Peter B. 
Porter was a mem- 
ber, leased from 
the state the por- 
tage around Nia- 
gara Falls, built 
warehouses at 
Lewiston and 
Schlosser, its ter- 
Hall. mini, and at Black 

Rock openeda 
considerable forwarding business. The 
route was from Albany to Schenectady 
by wagon, thence by the Mohawk and 
Wood Creek to Oswego, and by Lake 
Ontario to Lewiston, where Porter, 
Barton & Co. received the freight, 
forwarding it by wagon, boat and lake 
vessel to the West. It consisted of salt 
for Pittsburg, stores for the military posts, 
fur company’s goods, and Indian annui- 
ties. 

The canal, of course, revolutionized 
transportation, and another great change 
was effected when in 1842-3 Joseph 
Dart, applying a grist-mill invention, de- 
vised sixty years earlier on the Brandy- 
wine, erected upon the bank of Buffalo 
Creek the first steam elevator. The prin- 
ciple was simply that of an endless chain 
of buckets enclosed in a long box, called 
the leg of the elevator, and passing over 
wheels at each end. Buffalo now has 
thirty-two grain elevators, with a storage 
capacity of 12,750,000 bushels, besides 
twelve floating or transfer elevators with 
no facilities for storage. In some cases 
grain can be elevated at the rate of 25,- 
ooo bushels an hour. Six of the eleva- 
tors have two legs each, permitting them 
to work at two hatchways at the same 
time, and three have movable towers 
which allow the legs to be adjusted at 
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such a distance apart as will correspond 
to a vessel’s hatches. The steam shovels 
which bring the grain from the ends of 
the hold to the elevator leg effectively 
assist in the operation of unloading. He 
who looks down the hatchway and sees 
these shovels, apparently without human 
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550 bushels of wheat, 32,377,780 bushels 
of corn, and 16,500,250 bushels of oats, 
the total grain receipts, including flour 
reduced to its equivalent in wheat, being 
181,769,690 bushels, besides the receipts 
by rail. Second to Chicago alone as a 
lumber market, Buffalo, including Tona- 
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guidance, rushing forward full of wheat, 
depositing it, and scurrying off after more 
is reminded of the magician’s broom 
which ran and fetched pails of water 
until cut in two, when it resolved itself 
into two brooms with two pails and just 
as much energy as before. August 14, 
1891, the steamer Robert Mills came into 
port at 9.20 A.M., discharged 77,000 
bushels of wheat, took on 2,300 tons 
of coal, and was ready to sail at 
7 P. M. of the same day. Septem- 
ber 24, 1891, the #. C. Pope un- 
loaded 100,000 bushels in six hours ; 
and a single elevator has transferred 
more than 300,000 bushels in twenty- 
four hours. A small vessel has been 
known to discharge her entire cargo 
while the captain was eating his din- 
ner. There were received at Buffalo 
during the year 1892, by lake alone, 
9,746,120 barrels of flour, 78,243,- 


wanda, received during the same year 
796,984,677 feet. The lake receipts of 
numerous other articles, such as flaxseed, 
shingles, pig lead, iron ore and copper, 
are very large. 

Buffalo is not only the first city in the 
world in handling flour and wheat, but it 
occupies a similar position in the distri- 
bution of coal. It shipped, in 1892, 
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2,852,330 tons, an extraordinary devel- 
opment of the trade, for the shipments in 
1880 were less than 590,000 tons. The 
docks have a capacity for handling 28,- 
ooo tons daily, and these facilities will be 
greatly enlarged this season. On the 
eastern outskirts of the city are 
enormous stocking trestles in 
which coal is accumulated at the 
convenience of the railroad com- 
panies which own them. The 
Lackawanna is 
nearly a mile long, 
and holds 100,000 
tons; the Lehigh 
Valley has a stor- 
age capacity of 
175,000 tons, and 
a daily shipping 
capacity of 3,000 
tons; the Erie 
holds 100,000 tons, 
and can ship daily 
1,000; while the 
Reading can store 
350,000 tons, and ship daily 5,000. 
Another article handled in great quanti- 
ties, though few Buffalonians know it, is 
fish, for through the combination about 
five years ago of several establishments 
the city is said to have become the great- 
est fresh fish market in the world, about 
10,000,000 pounds being received and 
distributed annually. The bulk of the 
fish are received from Georgian Bay, 






while they are sent as far east as Boston, 
The Buffalo 


and as far west as Denver. 
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Fish Company has in the city a building 
two hundred and seventy feet long by 
seventy feet wide and three stories high, 
and in Canada a plant capable of hand- 
ling 1,000,000 pounds yearly. ‘The trans- 
portation interests are not in every case 
concerned with the lake. ‘There are in 
East Buffalo about seventy-five acres of 
stock yards, some twenty-five of which 
afford merely transfer facilities for the 
Erie, Lehigh Valley and Lackawanna 
railroads, while the 
remainder form the 
model salesyards of 
the New York Cen- 
tral. Here were 
sold, in 1892, 10,- 
983 carloads of 
cattle, 8,957 car- 
loads of sheep and 
lambs, and 10,074 
carloads of hogs. 
The sheep market 
is the largest in the 
country. In cattle 
and hogs Buffalo stands after Chicago and 
Kansas City; but her recently opened 
horse market is pressing Chicago for the 
first place. The sales in 1892 were over 
27,000 head, the cash value being more 
than $2,800,000. 

Although Buffalo was the pioneer ship- 
building port on the lakes, she has now 
but one large yard, that of the Union 
Dry Dock Company, and holds no better 
position than that of about sixth. Wooden 
shipbuilding followed the retreat of the 
forests to the Northwest, 
and when iron construction 
came in the business fell 
into the hands of Cleveland, 
Detroit, and smaller cities, 
although the first iron vessel 
was built in 1862 by David 
Bell, who still carries on the 


business in Buffalo. The 
two longest, swiftest, and 
costliest steamers on the 


lakes, the Owego and Che- 
mung, were constructed by 
the Union Dry Dock Com- 
pany, at a cost of about 
$330,000 each. The Owego, 
which is more than three 
hundred and fifty feet long 
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over all and has a net registered ton- 
nage of 1,940, has covered the eight 
hundred and eighty-nine mile trip to 
Chicago in fifty-four hours and fifteen 
minutes, an average rate of 16.4 miles 
per hour. In the construction of marine 
engines Buffalo probably has the third 
place on the lakes, the King Iron Works 
having in the single year 1888 turned out 
eleven ranging from 800 to 1100 horse 
power. ‘The same establishment perhaps 
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The Lake Erie works, which turn out 
both boilers and engines, have a lache 
that is said to be the largest in the world, 
and a boring machine to correspond ; and 
to them the barbette armor plates of the 
cruiser ew York have been sent to be 
finished, as each barbette has four plates 
weighing twenty tons apiece. The Pitts 
works make agricultural implements for 
the South American as well as the home 
trade; the Squier Manufacturing Com- 
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leads the country in the manufacture of 
propeller wheels from fifteen feet in 
diameter down, for besides those used on 
the lakes it sends them to the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and even to Central 
America. 

Although Buffalo is not an iron centre, 
the suburb of Tonawanda has a blast 
furnace producing 200 tons of pig iron 
daily, and one of much greater capacity 
is about to begin operations in the city it- 
self. An expert estimates the amount of 
pig iron consumed daily by local manu- 
facturers at 1,000 tons. The goods pro- 
duced are principally heavy manufactures, 
and include cars and car-wheels, iron 
pipe, refrigerators and iron bridges. 
Boilers, some of great size, are made -by 
a number of establishments, while station- 
ary engines, chiefly of small or moderate 
power, have long been a staple product. 


pany confines itself to sugar-making 
machinery ; and the Noye Manufacturing 
Company, which has been supplying mil- 
lers with their outfits since 1834, is rivalled 
only by a single American establishment 
in the production of mill machinery. 
There are large flour mills in Buffalo and 
in the neighboring cities of Niagara Falls 
and Lockport; a single wall paper es- 
tablishment produces 50,000 rolls a day ; 
the Wagner Car Works employ about 
1900 hands, who represent such widely 
varying industries as those of the black- 
smith, the carver, the upholsterer, the 
painter, and the glass worker; the Pratt 
& Letchworth establishment has over 
1000 engaged in the production of 
harness trimmings and other malleable 
iron goods. Besides smaller refineries 
which prepare illuminating and lubricat- 
ing oils, there are three which refine from 
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acres, and include naphtha, paraffine and acid 
restoring plants, and a car shop which turns out 
tank, barrel, rack, and box cars, having a capac- 
ity of some six complete cars daily. Some 700 
miles of track within the city limits and 250 
passenger trains daily imply the services of an 
army of railroad men. ‘The malting industry is 
very important; the output of the eighteen 
breweries for 1892 was 633,200 barrels, Buffalo 
standing about fifth among American cities in 
the quantity of its beer-—and very near first 
in the quality, if local brewers are to be re- 
garded as authority on this delicate question. 
Buffalo is a centre of the 
lithographing, show printing, 
and railroad printing busi- 
ness ; the Courier Company’s 
circus bills not only decorate 
the dead walls of all American 
cities, but arouse the wonder 
of the small boy in London, 
Australia, and South Africa. 
Lard refining and meat pack- 
ing are conducted upon a 
large scale, and glucose, soap 
and starch are produced in 
great quantities. On the 
other hand, there is but a 
single textile manufactory, 
and that was established so 
recently that few Buffalonians 
know of its existence. 
Bees The pleasantness of Buffalo 
Catholic life deserves a share of the 
Church, | attention which has hitherto 
been demanded by its duties. 
The custom was early established of set- 
ting the houses at least ten feet back from 
the street line, and of planting several 
rows of trees before them; and the es- 
pecial pride of Buffalo is her fashionable 
residence district, in which each house is 
surrounded by ample grounds guiltless of 
the abomination of fences and embellished 
with shrubs and trees, giving a great city 


the crude. One of these, the Atlas, a the appearance of a handsome suburb. 


branch of the Standard, has a capacity 
of about 2000 barrels of crude oil daily, 
employs from 350 to 750 men, according 
to the condition of business, and carries 
the process from the production of high 
gravity gasoline to the production of 
petroleum coke. Its works, which are 
connected with the Pennsylvania oil fields 
by a pipe line, embrace about ninety 


All the streets in this region are paved 
with asphalt, of which there are over one 
hundred and twenty-two miles, as against 
one hundred and thirty-one miles of 
stone and one hundred and thirty-two 
miles of unpaved streets in the outskirts. 
The discovery has been made that by 
scraping instead of sweeping the asphalt 
it can be kept perfectly clean, while its 
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On Lake Erie in Winter, 


smoothness and noiselessness are a boon 
both to those who drive over it and those 
who dwell beside it. Of late it has been 
adopted more and more in the business 
district, and the close of the present year 
will see an unbroken stretch of smooth 
pavement from the foot of Main street at 
the creek to the city’s northern line, a 
distance of six and one-half miles, while 
most of the other thoroughfares that lead 
out into the country are paved with the 
same material, of which Buffalo has more 
than even Paris. The great area of the 
city, forty-two square miles, and the low 
prices of real estate hitherto prevailing, 
have not only permitted the householders 
of Delaware avenue and North street to 
surround their dwellings with beautiful 
lawns, but have enabled people of small 
means to own their 
homes to an extent 
unknown in most 
large towns. ‘The 
part of the city east 
of Main street — 
much the larger 
half — is chiefly oc- 
cupied by Germans, 
who dwell under 
their own vines and 





race, with an intense passion to own their 
homes. ‘The large European element of 
citizenship gives a foreign flavor to Buffalo 
life. The women toiling in the suburban 
fields, the retail market crowded with 
women wearing shawls over their heads, 
and conducting in strange tongues the 
closest of bargains, the German and 
Polish signs, and certain specimens of 
church architecture vividly remind the 
traveler of sights abroad. It is in part 
owing to the thrift of the emigrants and 
in part to the low cost of coal and food 
supplies that Buffalo is one of the cheap- 
est of large cities in which to live. A 
whimsical millionnaire, now dead, once de- 
clared at his club that a man with an in- 
come of $2,000 was as well off in Buffalo 
as one with $200,000, and he proceeded 
to remove to 
New York, 
where, as_ he 
said, his money 
would be of 
some use to 
him. There is 
no paradise for 








fig trees in comfort 
if not in luxury; 
while a colony of fifty thousand 
Poles are rapidly becoming small 
landowners in the neighborhood 
of two great Roman Catholic 
churches which they have built, 
and which, it has been said, 
they occasionally show a disposition to 
conduct on the Congregational plan. 
They are an honest, thrifty, hard-working 


Fort Porter. 





Fort Erie 


the poor in this world, but probably Buffalo 
comes as near to it as does any important 
city. The extent to which flowers are- 
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cultivated in window boxes and small 
dooryard beds is another mark of Ger- 
man influence. 

The ill name of Buffalo as regards 
climate is perhaps justified by the great 
frequency of cloudy skies, while the 
winds from the lake — humorously styled 
zephyrs by the inhabitants, though they 
have reached a velocity of ninety miles 
an hour—are undoubtedly wholesome, 
and make what there is of a summer 
delightful. The lake modifies the tem- 
perature both in hot and cold weather. 
The highest record of the thermometer 
in twenty-two years is ninety-four 
degrees, and during the oppressive 
summer of 1892 the limit reached 
was only eighty-eight degrees. In 
January, 1884, fourteen degrees be- 
low zero was touched, a phenomen- 
ally low mark for Buffalo, and during 
the intensely cold January of 1893, 
the lowest temperature was five de- 
grees below zero, although five and 
one-half below was recorded in Mis- 
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sissippi. ‘The summer begins so late that 
the Fourth of July is sometimes uncomfort- 
ably chilly, and the spring months are raw 
and inclement, a circumstance that used 
to be attributed to “the ice in the lake,”’ 
until a winter came bringing no ice but 
just as disagreeable a spring as any of its 
predecessors. ‘The old jibe that a Buffalo 
year consists of nine months of winter 
and three of late fall is, however, regard- 
ed as a slander of Rochester origin — a 
belief in the malignancy of Rochester be- 
ing a prime article of the Buffalo creed. 
The comfort. of life in cool weather is 
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greatly enhanced by that most convenient 
of fuels, natural gas, which is piped under 
the river from Canada and from Pennsy]l- 
vania wells ninety miles away. 

Mention should be made of the street 
railways, with 11214 miles of track with- 
in the city, which will be increased to 
130 by the close of 1893, besides lines to 
‘Tonawanda, Williamsville, and Lancaster, 
aggregating thirty-one miles. Cars on 
the suburban and principal city routes 
are driven by electricity, which will soon 
be employed exclusively, while a transfer 
system enables passengers to ride on a 
single five-cent fare from any point of the 
city to any other on the car routes. Five 
cents will also pay for a ride entirely 
around the city on the steam cars. An 
inexhaustible supply of water, which is 
pumped from the swiftest point of the 
Niagara River, permits it to be furnished 
at lower rates than other cities enjoy. 

Buffalo is lacking in suburban resorts, 
though Grand Island has two or three 
private club-houses, and a number of 
villas have been built on Lewiston Heights, 
overlooking the magnificent Niagara gorge 
and on the bold bluffs which skirt the 
southern shore of Lake Erie. The Can- 
adian shore opposite the city is the local 
Coney Island. But the lack of other re- 
sorts is obliterated by the proximity of 
Niagara Falls. As to hotels, the fire-proof 
Iroquois in the heart of the city, and the 
elegant Niagara near the lake shore es- 
pecially impress visitors. 

At the head of educational institutions 
stands the skeleton University of Buffalo, 
which has departments of medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry and law. The med- 
ical school, the history of which is 
adorned by the names of Dalton, Frank 
Hamilton and the two Flints, has just 
acquired at a cost of $128,000 an edifice 
said to be unequaled in convenience and 
attractiveness by any medical college in 
the world. There is another school for 
physicians, a branch of Niagara Univer- 
sity, a Roman Catholic institution without 
other departments in the city. St. Jo- 
seph’s and Canisius Colleges are schools 


under the control respectively of the 


Christian Brothers and the Jesuits. Buf- 
falo is the seat of one of the state’s nor- 
mal schools, and has a well conducted, 


though wretchedly housed, high school. 
The public school system as a whole has 
been under a cloud, owing to a system 
of elective superintendents, which effec- 
tually prevents the continuance in office 
of an expert, even if one chances to be 
chosen, while the appointment of teach- 
ers has been governed largely by political 
influence. ‘The recent establishment of 
a board of school examiners is expected 
to correct this evil. There are over fifty 
schoolhouses, but few of them are espe- 
cially creditable to the city, many are 
overcrowded, and some are disgracefully 
inadequate. In no department of public 
affairs is there such a burning need of 
reform as in that of education, but, hap- 
pily, the people are awakening to the 
situation. Private philanthropy has al- 
ready established a free kindergarten sys- 
tem. The Buffalo Library, free so far as 
the consultation of books on the prem- 
ises and the use of the reading room are 
concerned, has a well-balanced collection 
of 69,000 volumes. Its admirably ar- 
ranged fire-proof building has shelving 
for 150,000 books, with sufficient space 
to permit this to be doubled when neces- 
sity arises. The library contains an in- 
teresting collection of autograph manu- 
scripts gathered by James Fraser Gluck. 
Its best possession, however, is a modern 
superintendent, J. N. Larned, who is not 
satisfied to treat a library as a storehouse, 
but energetically strives to transform 
readers into students and to make the 
resources at his command accessible. 
The Library building also supplies quar- 
ters for the Natural History Society in 
the basement, the Fine Arts Academy on 
the second floor, and the Historical So- 
ciety on the third. ‘The first named has 
about 2,000 mineral specimens illustrat- 
ing the local geology and covering all the 
horizons of the upper Silurian and De- 
vonian ages; a collection of fossils fairly 
representing the different periods; a 
good lithological exhibit obtained chiefly 
from Europe; local ornithological and 
entomological collections; a very com- 
plete herbarium, the work of the late 
Judge George Clinton; a small but fine 
lot of pottery from Chiriqui, Central 
America; and the recently acquired 
Riggs collection of mound-builders’ pot- 
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tery. The library of the society is very 
good in publications, and there is also 
the Crosby working collection of miner- 
als. The Fine Arts Academy possesses, 
with some work of little merit, fourteen 
or fifteen paintings representing such lead- 
ing American artists as Wyant, T. Moran, 
E. Moran, Wordsworth Thompson, E. 
Wood Perry, Beard, Gifford and’ Mc- 
Entee. It was for many years under the 
management of L. G. Sellstedt, N. A., 
whose portrait of himself is one of its 
treasures, and its galleries afford fine fa- 
cilities for local exhibitions. The His- 
torical Society’s rooms contain many in- 
teresting relics of Western New York’s 
early days and of the Civil War, and it 
has lately received a valuable lot of Hol- 
land Land Company papers. There is 
another library, the Grosvenor, with about 
36,000 volumes, which are for reference 
only, and from which works of fiction are 
excluded. A new building is about to be 
erected to contain these, although it is 
greatly to be regretted that the two libra- 
ries cannot be managed in combination. 
The German Young Men’s Association 
has a German library of 5,840 volumes, 
and the Catholic Institute one of about 
6,000 volumes, a special effort having 
been made to collect Roman Catholic 
magazines, European and American, both 
in German and in English. The private 
library of R. B. Adam is famous for its 
Johnsoniana and its material relating to 
Burns and Ruskin; that of Henry R. 
Howland is rich in early New England 
literature; and that of George Alfred 
Stringer contains many literary curiosi- 
ties. Among organizations of a literary 
character a prominent place is occupied 
by the Liberal Club, founded by the Rev. 
T.R. Slicer, upon the motto: “In thought 
free, in temper reverent, in method sci- 
entific.”’” Its nearly 200 members meet 
half a dozen times during the winter to 
listen, after a dinner, to some leading 
thinker imported for the occasion, and 
to discuss high themes. The literary so- 
cieties and classes of the women vastly 
outnumber those of the men, of course, 
and could be dealt with justly by nothing 
short of a census report. But that they 
accomplish genuine results — especially 
such of them as concentrate their ener- 
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gies for an entire season upon a single 
subject — cannot be questioned, even if 
such incongruities occur as the suspen- 
sion of a series of lectures upon the 
Greek drama on account of an impend- 
ing horse show in New York. 

A city one-half of whose people are of 
German birth or extraction would natu- 
rally be expected to show much attention 
to music. There are three large German 
singing societies, the Orpheus, Liederta- 
fel, and Saengerbund, the first of which 
has in its leader, John Lund, a musician 
with a growing national reputation. The 
massive Music Hall, seating 2,250 peo- 
ple, the only building in the city capable 
of holding large conventions, owes its 
existence to the meeting of the North 
American Saengerbund in Buffalo in 1883. 
For the existence of a Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Mr. Lund, the city is 
indebted to a local Higginson in the per- 
son of F. C. M. Lautz, who has met the 
financial loss year after year, but who has 
at least the satisfaction of seeing a steady 
improvement not only in the size of the 
audiences but also in the quality of the 
music. It may be added that Buffalo 
was the birthplace in 1842 of negro min- 
strelsy, and that the invitation of the ori- 
ginal Christy to the “ Buffalo gals” to 
come out and'‘dance “ by the light of the 
moon”’ has been, like the shot at Con- 
cord, ‘heard round the world.” 

A reference to charitable institutions 
should begin with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, founded in 1877, the first 
American association of the sort. Its 
plan contemplated simply the investiga- 
tion and registration of cases deserving 
assistance, but experience showed that it 
must undertake the maintenance of cer- 
tain institutions, and Benjamin Fitch of 
New York, a former resident of Buffalo, 
gave to it for this purpose, under certain 
strict conditions, real estate in the city 
amounting in value to nearly $300,000. 
The society supports a creche for the care 
of children while their mothers are at 
work, a provident wood-yard to test the 
genuineness of complaints that work can- 
not be found, an accident hospital and 
dispensary, and a penny bank. The 


creche was the first in the country to be 
conducted on the careful and scientific 
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principles of the French institutions, and 
it includes a kindergarten and a training 
school for nursery maids. Most of the 
society’s work is carried on in the Fitch 
Institute, a fire-proof building costing 
about $140,000, which was intended by 
Mr. Fitch to perform very much such a 
service as does the Cooper Institute of 
New York. His intentions will no doubt 
be fully realized as time renders the re- 
quired funds available. 

Another institution of wide influence 
is the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, the oldest daughter of the 
Boston organization identified with the 
name of Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. It 
protects working women from fraud, gives 
free entertainments, provides instruction 
in the simplest English branches and in 
certain gainful occupations, maintains a 
gymnasium and reading room, and is the 
starting point of many reformatory move- 
ments. ‘The introduction of matrons at 
police stations, the appointment of wo- 
men on the State Insane Hospital board, 
the provision of a girls’ reformatory in 
Western New York and the organization 
of a board of school examiners were 
chiefly the results of its efforts. Having 
outgrown the oldtime mansion which it 
owned on Niagara Square, it is now erect- 
ing on the same pleasant site a new build- 
ing which will have special facilities for 
its domestic training classes. 

The Guard of Honor provides tempor- 
ary lodgings for young men seeking em- 
ployment, being open at those hours when 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is closed. It also has a summer resting 
place on the lake shore for its members. 
It is conducted in a very liberal spirit, 
and owes its existence to Miss Charlotte 
Mulligan, whose philanthropic success 
justified her little niece in instructing a 
census enumerator to record her aunt’s oc- 
cupation as “‘ untramping tramps.” Other 
important charitable institutions are the 
Protestant Episcopal Church Home, a re- 
fuge both for the aged and the young, the 
Roman Catholic asylums for the deaf and 
dumb and the insane, the great State In- 
sane Hospital, hospitals conducted ac- 
cording to the principles of various schools 
of medicine and religion, orphan asylums, 
and German Protestant church homes. 
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The noble park system includes 950 
acres and has involved an outlay up to 
the present of over $1,833,000. Designed 
by Olmsted in 1870, and developed under 
the faithful, intelligent and artistic sup- 
erintendence of William McMillan, it has 
awakened more genuine admiration than 
any other attraction which Buffalo can 
present. It consists of a chain of parks 
and parkways which nearly and will 
soon completely encircle the city on its 
land side. Beginning at the point where 
the waters of the lake pour themselves 
with a grand sweep into the Niagara, is 
the Front, of forty-five acres, including 
the crest of a steep bluff fifty or sixty 
feet above the lake’s level, which com- 
mands a broad prospect over the water 
and the Canadian shore. The low land 
between the Erie Canal and the lake’s 
margin has been converted into a play- 
ground, and the open territory is in- 
creased by the adjacent grounds, about 
seventeen acres, of the military post 
known as Fort Porter. A series of tree- 
lined avenues one hundred feet wide and 
of parkways or boulevards two hundred 
feet wide, with six rows of trees, connect 
the Front with the Park proper, or North 
Park, which has been laid out with the 
design of presenting a scene of rural 
peacefulness. It embraces three hundred 
and sixty-five acres, forty-six of which 
form a lake and one hundred and fifty a 
broad sweep of undulating turf known as 
the Meadow, the most beautiful feature 
of the entire system. The Park includes 
picnic groves and denser woods, as well 
as open country, and is laid out with that 
perfection of art which conceals the hand 
of the artist. It is adjoined on one side 
by the two hundred acres of the Insane 
Hospital grounds and on the other by 
the two hundred and thirty acres of For- 
est Lawn cemetery, and it is connected 
by another series of parkways with the 
Parade, which includes fifty-six acres, 
consisting mainly of a smooth lawn de- 
signed for military drills and popular fes- 
tivities, with a grove and commodious 
refectory at one end. In the southern 
part of the city are three parks now in 
the process of construction — Stony Point, 
of sixty-two acres, on the lake shore, 
South Park, of one hundred and fifty 
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acres, and Cazenovia Park, of eighty. 
These will be connected with each other 
and with the remainder of the system by 
parkways. South and Cazenovia Parks 
will have ponds of about fifteen acres 
each, and the former will contain an 
arboretum, while a zodlogical garden is 
planned for the Parade, a few bison and 
elk having already been secured. It will 
be seen that the Front’s athletic grounds 
and water view, the North Park’s quiet 
walks and drives, and the Parade’s adapt- 
ability for entertaining vast throngs give 
to each part of the system a characteristic 
of its own. The parkways contain wide 
strips of green turf between as well as 
beside the roadways, and each tree is 
uniform with the others in the same 
row in age, species, and distance from 
the next. Elms are most freely used, 
but one of the parkways has rows of 
Norway and Sycamore maples and tulip 
trees, while within the North Park can 
be found specimens of nearly every tree 
and shrub that will survive a Buffalo win- 
ter. There are minor open spaces scat- 
tered about town aggregating fifty-seven 
and one-half acres, while the “circles ”’ 
and “ places” at the junctions of park- 
ways — one of them includes eight and 
one-half acres—might almost be re- 
garded as parks of themselves. 

The leading social club, the Buffalo, oc- 
cupies a stately and elegantly furnished 
Delaware Avenue mansion, and has among 
its equipments a small theatre on the top 
floor. Nearly across the street stands the 
unique house of the Saturn Club, which 
began its existence as a sort of university 
club, and is composed very largely of 
young professional men. The club-house, 
though modest in appearance and equip- 
ment, is worthy of note on account of 
its internal arrangement, its main feature 
being a single large lounging room in the 
centre running up through two stories, 
with which the billiard room and the 
café on the second floor are connected 
by swinging windows, so that they 
practically form its galleries. Another 
peculiar feature of the Saturn Club is its 
iron law against treating. The Phoenix 
Club, composed of leading Jews, occupies 
the Tracy Home, near Niagara Square, 
over which Agnes Ethel formerly presid- 
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ed, and exhibits a hospitality towards the 
families of members unusual among 
organizations of the kind. ‘Two influen- 
tial political societies — the Republican 
League and the Cleveland Democracy, 
possess extensive quarters, from which 
they exercise a force in the direction 
of clean politics. They are on very 
friendly terms, and usually illuminate in 
honor of each other’s parades. 

The shabbiness of the railway stations 
and of many Main Street buildings stand- 
ing on leased land, is slowly giving way 
to a new order of things, of which the 
massive Erie County Savings Bank, on 
the site of the old First Church, is an 
exemplar. The new medical College, 
designed by Cary, a local architect, would 
do credit to any city; the great State 
Insane Hospital was a conception of 
Richardson’s ; the Buffalo Library Build- 
ing, by C. L. W. Ejidlitz, pleases the eye 
by its conformity to its position as well as 
admirably performs the services for which 
it was erected ; Music Hall and the City 
and County Building with its square tower 
recalling a town hall of the Low Countries, 
are at least impressive structures; while 
the little crematory displays such a per- 
fection of taste as to help greatly in win- 
ning converts to the cause of incinera- 
tion. There are several fine examples of 
ecclesiastical architecture. St. Paul’s, de- 
signed by Upjohn, has as beautiful a spire 
as may be seen anywhere, and the church 
itself was formerly one of the purest 
specimens of the early English style in 
the country, though changes have been 
make in recent years in a more decorative 
direction. St. Joseph’s Cathedral, an 
excellent illustration of the English gothic, 
and St. Louis, continental gothic, with 
an open tracery spire, are noble con- 
tributions by the Roman Catholics to 
the list of Christian churches, while the 
Temple Beth Zion, by the Kent brothers, 
is a striking example of what can be 
accomplished in the construction of a 
Jewish house of worship. The domestic 
architecture is not unsatisfactory taken as 
a whole, though the fine houses are 


naturally limited in number, and though 
Buffalo is for the most part a wooden 
city. 

One of the most gratifying features of 
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the local renaissance is the new charter, 
now over a year in force, which deprived 
the aldermen of executive functions, 
established a board of public works, and 
provided for a second chamber of the 
city council, the members of which are 
elected by the whole city, instead of by 
wards. The hearty satisfaction felt with 
the new system is partly explained by the 
city’s good fortune in securing the right 
instruments to carry it out, the mayor be- 
ing a broad-minded man in whose good 
sense and integrity everybody has implicit 
confidence, while at the head of public 
works is an engineer of world-wide repu- 
tation, Gen. George S. Field, the builder 
of the cantilever bridge at Niagara Falls. 
The merit system of appointments is en- 
forced more thoroughly than elsewhere in 
the state, and the only present anxiety 
among the friends of good government is 
as to the safety of the new charter from 
the attacks of the politicians, which is of 
itself an evidence of that instrument’s 
merits. * 

A dazzling future is promised Buffalo. 
Money for investment is pouring in not 
only from the east but also from Eng- 
land. During 1892 the village of De- 
pew, which is to contain the railroad 
shops of the New York Central and 
many allied manufacturing  establish- 
ments, was founded about four miles 
east of the city line. One startling 
evidence of what Buffalo energy and 
capital will do is well illustrated in 
the remarkable growth of her new sub- 
urb, Depew. But a year ago the site 
of this new city with its immense 
shops and teeming industry was the 
quiet abode of a farming community. 
But, presto, change! the real estate 
man appears, the electric cars, water- 
works and all the improvements of metro- 
politan life crowd each other in rapid 
succession, making one of the most bril- 
liant chapters in Buffalo’s eventful career. 
A little further distant toward the south 
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steps were taken toward the _ estab- 
lishment of another village to be called 
Gatling, and to become the seat of heavy 
ordnance manufacture. A third project 
looks to an addition of 30,000 feet to the 
city’s wharfage. The thriving lumber 
town of Tonawanda on Niagara River 
must soon become a part of Buffalo ac- 
tually, as it already is practically. 

Most important of all the new enter- 
prises, however, is the wholesale develop- 
ment of the Niagara Falls power, which 
is expected to produce a profound effect 
on Buffalo industries. In 1886 a company 
was formed to construct and operate a 
hydraulic tunnel for utilizing the power 
of the cataract. It is to serve as a tail- 
race for the escape of the water after 
use, and has been built, in horseshoe 
shape, from a point near the Upper Sus- 
pension bridge, just below the Falls, ex- 
tending nearly three miles at an average 
depth below the surface of one hundred 
and sixty feet, its mouth being almost on 
a level with the river. Its capacity was 
to have been that of a circle twenty-five 
feet in diameter, but this has been some- 
what reduced by a brick lining which was 
found necessary. Surface canals will con- 
vey the water to wheelpits containing 
turbine wheels, from which it will escape 
to the tunnel. It is expected to develop 
120,000 horse power, and if anticipations 
are realized, a large share of this will be 
transmitted by wire in the form of elec- 
tricity to Buffalo. How far this can be 
done profitably it is for electrical engi- 
neers to decide. 

A more remote contingency, but one 
in accordance with manifest destiny,—the 
annexation of Canada,—must also greatly 
benefit the chief border town. But even 
if all merely probable developments are 
left out of consideration, the logic of her 
geographical situation must have in store 
a mighty future for the fair city at the 
foot of deep-water navigation — the Queen 
City of the Lakes. 
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By Helen Campbell. 


VI. — Continued. 





LITTLE group was 
gathered at the end of 
the room when Marion 





x re-entered it, where a set 
of drawings were hung 
y; in a strong light, one of 








which had been taken 
down and was in the hands of a gentle- 
man whose back was turned. 

“ A man perfect in his way and beauti- 
fully unfit for walking in the way of any 
other man,” she heard, with instant desire 
to know who it could be. Various people 
were scattered about, and from another 
group Miss Norris came forward cordially. 

“My father is here,” she said, “ and 
he wants to know you, and a friend also 
who is sitting by him. Miss Ryde will 
take you presently when her sofa is 
empty. It is true German fashion that 
rules here. The sofa is the centre, and 
we all take our turn in going up to it, 
but it is not so much of an ordeal as it 
sounds. Papa, this is our new friend 
you have so wanted to talk with, and 
here is a quiet corner for us all.” 

Mr. Norris put out a cordial hand as 
he rose ; a tall man with close-curling gray 
hair and beard, and brown eyes like his 
daughter’s, a gentle, rather dreamy face, 
yet lighting with quick gleams of humor ; 
a man of many tastes, and a writer of deli- 
cate, graceful verse, with often a stronger 
quality. Marion knew the poems, but cared 
most for his art work, for his knowledge 
was beyond question, and his taste of 
the simplest and purest. He had been 
in the midst of earnest talk as his daugh- 
ter spoke, and Marion after a word or 
two said, “ Pray go on, and let me listen, 
if I may,” and seated herself by the 
stout lady, who had made room with a 
smile and continued the interrupted re- 
mark. 

“Tt is excellent theory, but your theory 
would wipe out a room like this,” she said. 

“This room is abnormal and outside 





my judgment,” said Mr. Norris. “In one 
way it is justifiable, since it is a growth, 
and means the devotion of an intelligent 
collector. But it is a museum, chiefly, and 
will find its proper place presently at 
South Kensington, since these treasures 
belong to the public, not to the individ- 
ual.” 

“There crops out your socialism,’’ said 
the first speaker. ‘ Without the indi- 
vidual the community would hardly have 
been likely to possess them. The fact is, 
individualism must lead, else your com- 
munity will go bare. It requires the high- 
est development of individualism to have 
just perception of values.” 

“ Norris’s theory wipes out individual- 
ism and values together,” interrupted a 
short man with fiery hair and gleaming 
blue eyes, who had crossed the room 
silently, and stood now looking at Marion, 
whose eyes were fixed on Mr. Norris’s 
face, and who recognized the voice as the 
one that had been speaking when she 
entered. 

“What is value?” asked the latter, 
with a smile at Marion; a smile as fas- 
cinating as the daughter’s. 

“That depends upon your chosen 
authority in Political Economy,” returned 
the new comer, seating himself in a three- 
cornered chair with an air of the most 
absolute ease and satisfaction. ‘So far 
as I am concerned, it lies in the posses- 
sion of anything I want at the minute, 
from smooth-flowing ink to toast of the 
right shade of brown. It is possible that 
this may come under the head of the 
definition of wealth, but the two to me 
are synonymous. Sensation heightens in 


the same ratio as the value, or would, for 
instance, if I could persuade Miss Ryde 
here to give me one of her Blakes for 
one of my Turners, — both madmen it is 
true, but then they could draw, which 
remark does not apply to the modern 
school.” 
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“On the contrary, Turner never pre- 
tended to draw,” said Mr. Norris in his 
slow, musical voice. ‘‘ His methods area 
splash and a squirt ; a splash from a rain- 
bow and a squirt of pure sunshine, ! ad- 
mit, but no more drawing, Beresford, than 
in that pea-green ‘nocturne’ I looked at 
with you yesterday.” 

“There is too little and too much and 
never just enough,” said Mr. Beresford 
with a groan, but preserving his cheerful 
expression. . “ As you saw the pea-green 
nocturne, you saw also, then, the study in 
anatomy next it: the livid young woman, 
resurrected apparently after several days 
underground, and the modern conception 
of Hope. She needs it, poor soul, for 
nothing else is left, but why it must smell 
of the grave in order to meet popular 
expectation, who shall say? Blake is 
preposterous, but then he puts his corpses 
where they belong and has a good sense 
of flesh and blood. That bit I had in 
my hand a while ago, — I’d give, — well, 
a fair price,” he said interrupting himself, 
for Miss Ryde had risen and was moving 
toward them. 

‘Busy as usual, running down what- 
ever is good and running up whatever is 
bad?” she said interrogatively. 

“No, unless your Blakes are frauds,” 
returned Mr. Beresford cheerfully. “I 
have often thought there was grave doubt 
as to that lowest one. He’s easy to imi- 
tate, you see, and the demand for him 
came all at once, and it is quite likely 
you might be deceived where your father 
could not be.” 

“1?” said Miss Ryde with a gasp. 
“The lowest one, you say; the cream of 
them all? Miss Lacy, come and see, 
and whether you’ve knowledge of such 
work or no, look if ever you saw painted 
wind that could be felt as it blows there. 
Turn it full to the light, John Ballantyne ; 
Miss Lacy must see well.” 

As she spoke she had drawn Marion 
toward the corner, and Mr. Ballantyne, 
turning from the friend with whom he had 
been in close talk, bowed quietly and took 
down the drawing. It held the gnarled 
and laboring branches of an ancient oak, 
bowed hedgerows and fields of corn be- 
yond ; every blade distinct and straight- 
ened out in the wind that whirled across 


this open country. Above it the moon 
rode high ; not quailing nor flickering as 
one would fancy she must before such a 
gale, but the fire in her crescent, a white 
triumphal light above cloud and blast. 
Why this steady light above the cloud 
should carry such sense of storm and 
passion ; why, indeed, the narrow bound- 
ary of the drawing could ever have been 
made to hold it, Marion could not com- 
prehend, but she felt the power that had 
wrought in every line, and Miss Ryde 
nodded, well satisfied as she saw the de- 
light in her face. 

“There’s your answer, Beresford,” she 
said. “There’s naught on earth you 
won’t question, but you owe it to a man 
who worked out his honest thought with- 
out a stain of falsehood from beginning to 
end, not to deny what his own hand did, 
even for a good joke against an old 
woman.” 

Mr. Beresford sprang up and bowed 
low before her. 

“Madam,” he said, with a sudden 
change of tone, “we are too old friends 
not to understand each other. You can 
never honor William Blake more than I 
do. Nothing is cheaper or easier than 
funeral speeches, but this drawing would 
give his quality if not another line were 
left on the earth.” 

Miss Ryde looked at him with a smile. 

“You’ve an Irish tongue, Beresford,” 
she said, “and you do what you choose 
with it. For the most part I find no 
fault with its uses,” and she moved away 
with him to the sofa, where, conscience- 
stricken for having so played on her feel- 
ings, he devoted himself to still further 
placating her. Jane, who had some time 
before lighted the lamp under the beauti- 
ful kettle on a little table near Miss Ryde, 
entered now with hot buttered tea-cakes, 
which followed each other in relays, ac- 
companied by Devonshire cream, and a 
rich jam made apparently of several 
fruits, which Miss Ryde announced as 
also Devonshire. 

“‘T dine early on Sunday,” she said to 
Marion, “and I am opposed to early 
supper, so those who come to me must 
satisfy themselves as they can. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne will take care of you, and you 
are to look at his teacup as well as your 
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own, for they are some of the first Royal 
Worcester, and none but I and Jane ever 
handle one of them.” 

“You must look at everything,’ Mr. 
Ballantyne said, as he made place for her 
in the corner. “It is a distracting but 
delightful prospect, though for myself I 
think I prefer this end of the room to any 
other, for Blake has always fascinated me. 
These drawings need strong daylight, how- 
ever, and it is hardly fair to begin with 
them in this mixture of twilight and 
candlelight.” 

Marion’s eyes had wandered from them 
to the river, still plain to see in the soft 
lingering English twilight, boats passing 
now and then soundlessly, and only an oc- 
casional voice breaking the silence of the 
silent English Sunday. ‘Then she turned 
back to her tea-cake, eating it with criti- 
cal enjoyment, as well as her portion of 
the curious conserve, which had half a 
dozen flavors, blending in one peculiar, 
desirable, and yet quite undefinable one. 

“It is like the room,” she said at last 
as Mr. Ballantyne, who had been watch- 
ing her while he chatted on, asked: 

“What is the result of the investiga- 
tion?” 

“It must have begun in the West In- 
dies, I think,” Marion answered. “I 
have had something like it at my grand- 
father’s, in Nantucket.” 

“ Ha!” said Miss Ryde, who had bent 
forward and caught her words. “ What 
creatures these Americans are! ‘They 
eat everything and remember everything. 
You are perfectly right. It is West Indi- 
an, and my grandfather had the rule from 
a daughter who married and went to 
Jamaica, and the old housekeeper made 
it from her directions, just the same, only 
with, of course, English fruits. There is 
rum in it, among many other things, but 
none to do harm. You may have more, 
John Ballantyne, if you wish.” 

“ Next Sunday,” he said, as Miss Ryde 
herself brought the dish of jam. “It is 
only for Sundays. Do you see the dish, 
Miss Lacy? It is only a bubble that has 
consented not to break. I have never 
seen you use that before, Miss Ryde.” 

“No, but I am taking the cabinets in 
turn, and I mean that each thing in them 
shall have its use before I am done with 


them,” his hostess made answer, holding 
the exquisite thing against the light. “ If 
they break it is one less trouble for my 
heirs, but they don’t break. Now, Miss 
Lacy, it is your turn. I have been put 
off long enough by one and another,” 
and Marion, who had seen in the young 
man’s eyes a sudden astonished and intent 
look as she said the words, “ my grand- 
father in Nantucket,’ found herself on 
the great sofa, and facing Miss Ryde in a 
new character, that of the hostess, se- 
renely happy in dispensing her hospital- 
ity, and enjoying knowing how to bring 
and hold together people of most varying 
opinions and convictions. 

‘¢ Now I will tell you who they all are,” 
she said. ‘You will get to know them 
better if you take it gradually, as you 
will, if you come here often.” 

“Just as often as you will let me,” 
Marion said. ‘“Itis the most charming 
old room I ever saw. Room and people 
are delightful alike. You are very good 
to let me come.” 

“Sometimes they are delightful, and 
sometimes they are not,” said Miss Ryde, 
with a grim look toward the stout lady 
who still held Mr. Norris at her side. 
* People ought to come together with no 
personal ends to serve, and only general 
comfort in view. But you can’t manage 
a drawing-room as you manage a lecture- 
room. I take my Clubs through the 
week, but I don’t want to be pinned to 
any one man’s expounding on Sunday, 
and there comes in the one difficulty with 
convictions. Nobody ever can have as 
much of Norris as they wish because 
Madame Bogavsky is bent upon converting 
him to Theosophy. ‘Those three people 
by the tall cabinet in the corner are all 
Theosophists ; — an artist, an author, and 
a member of Parliament, who might be 
in better business. What people want of 
a religion whose heaven is distinctly more 
disagreeable than a well-regulated hell I 
can’t see, but I don’t doubt she will ex- 
plain it all to you, and it is worth while 
to listen a bit, if only to feel your privi- 
leges in not being a chela or any of the 
other things, and forced to concentrate 
ten years maybe on the pit of your own 
stomach.” 

“This is all it is worth while saying 
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about them,” she went on after a pause of 
indignation. ‘That little lady with the 
pretty voice and mild eyes, is the editor 
of an Anarchist paper, and would blow 
both my house and me up in a minute 
for the good of society, and the big man 
she’s talking with is Lord Dalrymple, 
Conservative member from Boston; not 
yours but ours. ‘That tallest man by the 
middle window, is my cousin, Lord Her- 
bert Hetherington, who has the old place, 
and is the apostle of what he calls ‘ indi- 
vidualism,’ and the lady near him has ex- 
plained him in a book, and is a woman 
of sense in spite of it. ‘The other one, 
that short, dark man distracted by his eye- 
glass, — and he deserves to be, for why 
were we born with two eyes, if not to use 
them ?— is young Dyce, the editor of a 
‘series’ of some sort. Everything is a 
‘series’ now... He came out of the 
North somewhere, and is deep in love 
with Eleanor there, who cares more for 
his series than for him. ‘The rest are a 
mixture. ‘They all come and go; some 
because they like my house, and the peo- 
ple they meet; one or two because they 
are old friends, and we are loyal to each 
other, and should ill bear missing a look 
at each other’s faces, and the rest I meas- 
ure and sift and get rid of if necessary.” 

“And Mr. Ballantyne?” Marion said 
after a little pause in which she waited, 
wondering if his name would come next. 
She had colored slightly as she spoke, 
but Miss Ryde, whose eyes were fixed on 
Eleanor Norris’s face, alive now with 
mischief as she talked with Mr. Beresford, 
did not notice it. 

“Ah, he is one of the old ones,” she 
said, “though not of the oldest. He was 
with young Herbert Hetherington at Ox- 
ford, and kept him in a straight track when 
no other mortal ever could, and for that 
alone he would be friend to all of us. 
When he leaves us, for leave he will some 
day, —though that means that his mother 
must die first, for he cannot till she is 
gone, —there will be no one to take his 
place, and so, in spite of the longing that 
is in him, I cannot but wish her long life. 
It will not be hers, though. She holds on 
with a will, but it can’t last, and then he 
will be free.”’ 

“That is a strange word,’ Marion said, 


‘“‘for the death of one nearest him.” 

“Ah, but you do not understand,’’ be- 
gan Miss Ryde, and then checked herself. 
“T’ll tell you some day,” she said. “ Now 
I have had you longer than is my right, 
and there is Eleanor shaking her head at 
me. ‘Tell that young Dyce I want him, 
you gipsy, and then go off with your 
prize in what corner you will.” 

“We must go altogether very soon in- 
deed,” said Miss Norris, ‘‘ but we can talk 
a little first. I want you to promise to 
come to us, Miss Lacy, for till you do, 
there will never really be time to talk to 
you as I wish. When I come up, it is 
always with some specific thing to do, ex- 
cept these Sunday evenings, which have 
belonged to Miss Ryde as long as I can 
remember. She and my father were 
children together. I want you to ynder- 
stand all that we are re cea that 
we are hoping for. Mr. Ballantyne, 
is coming down on Wednesday, to 
dine and talk over the new scheme 
of young Herbert Hetherington’s, and I 
wonder if you would not come at the 
same time? You will, I am sure, and we 
will put you up for the night. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, I have a plan,” she went on, as he 
turned from Mr. Hetherington and came 
toward her. “I have begged Miss Lacy 
to come down on Wednesday, and she 
is so good as to say she will.” 

“Then perhaps Miss Lacy will allow 
me to be her guide again?’’ he said, 
quickly. 

“With pleasure,” Marion replied, as he 
sat down by her with the same eager look 
in his eyes. 

“Tell me, please,” he said, as Miss 
Norris rose suddenly to speak to someone 
who was passing out. “You are an 
American, are you not? I supposed you 
English till that word of yours. Is it 
possible that you are from Nantucket?”’ 

“Not I, but my father,’ Marion 
answered. ‘I was born in Boston, but 
my father was the son of Grantham 
Lacy, — old Captain Lacy of Nantucket, 
— and was born there.” 

“ And my father was the son of Cap- 
tain John Ballantyne, your grandfather’s 
cousin from New Bedford, and my mother 
was born in Nantucket.” 

“Ah!” said Marion involuntarily. “ It 
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was a John, then, that came to shore, just 
as old Friend Barstow hoped.” 

“Yes,” he said with an astonished look. 
“T am the sixth John Ballantyne for 
America.” 

“And an American! 
how to believe it.” 

“Yes, thank God, I am American!” 
said John Ballantyne, with a little motion 
as if there were hat to doff at the name. 
“I seem English, I suppose, because my 
life has been lived here, but I am held 
here by circumstance. I will tell you, 
when we go together, if Imay. But I am 
an American indeed ;— an American to 
the finest fibre in me, and with Lacy 
blood in your veins you can be no less so.” 

“On the contrary,” said Marion after 
a breathless pause in which she longed to 
be silent, but felt she must not be, ‘I do 
not love America. There have been times 
when I have even loathed it. It means 
to me some of the worst things in modern 
life. Iam heartily and devotedly Eng- 
lish in my feeling.” 

As Marion spoke the fervor in Ballan- 
tyne’s face gave place to amazement, and 
then a deep pity looked from his eyes, 
mingled with a little indignation. 

“You are like one or two others that I 
have seen,” he said. “You do not un- 
derstand. You—” 

“John Ballantyne! You said you were 
to go down to Badgeley to-night, and a 
cab is at the door,’ called Miss Ryde 
suddenly from the doorway; and witha 
hasty, “‘ This must wait, but I shall come 
for you on Wednesday,” he bowed and 
hurried away. 


I do not know 


Val. 


““WuaT have you been doing?” Miss 
Ryde asked suspiciously, looking from the 
Embankment down to the landing and 
the little boat from which Marion was just 
stepping, still smiling and waving her 
hand to the grizzled old sailor, a Chelsea 
pensioner, who touched his cap, and 
looked at her admiringly as she went up 
the stairs. ‘‘ Have you let that old rep- 
robate fill your head with his fabrications, 
and how dare you go on the river alone?” 

“Nothing could be truer than his 
tales,” said Marion, who was finding that 
calm opposition was the best method of 
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meeting Miss Ryde’s aggressive side. 
“The river rests and stimulates me at 
once. I have always rowed at home.” 

“You want no rest save your natural 
sleep, nor stimulus, save thankfulness that 
you are alive,” said Miss Ryde decisively. 
“What has a child like you to do with 
words that belong to battered middle 
life? ‘They are for me and not for you, 
though I admit you Americans live so 
fast that you are old in your youth. I 
would go over to see what a nation of you 
must be like, if I did not think that 
among you I should be driven into lun- 
acy. That is not what I wish to talk 
about, however. I am just come from 
Mrs. Pattle’s, who said you were out, and 
I went there to tell you that I would go 
down to Hammersmith with you, since a 
telegram has come from John Ballantyne, 
to say that his mother is too ill to leave. 
All his movements wait on hers. Shall I 
go?” 

“No, thanks; it will alter all your 
plans,” Marion said. “I am to stay, you 
know, and I shall like the excitement of 
finding the place.” 

“ Rest, stimulus, excitement,’ Miss 
Ryde said. “This generation lives for 
sensation solely. I am seeking to see 
why.” 

«And in the process finding a number 
for personal use,” said Marion with a 
laugh, and as Miss Ryde turned toward 
her own house, ran in and up to her 
room. A duplicate of Miss Ryde’s: dis- 
patch lay on her table, and she picked it 
up and stood for a moment after she had 
read it, smiling at her own keen disap- 
pointment. 

‘Fate has the matter in charge,” she 
thought. ‘I wanted to hear the whole 
story, but after all, practically I know it 
all, since he is certainly John Ballantyne, 
and that was the chief puzzle. On the 
whole I wish he were not. To find a 
delightful Englishman only a rather extra- 
ordinary American is a disappointment to 
which I am unreconciled and shall be. 
All the same, I want the story. Now 


vanish unreasonableness and come inven- 
tion, and all benign gods that watch over 
crude aspiration,” and Marion lifted the 
cloth from her clay and soon was ab- 
sorbed in work. 
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Hammersmith was an unknown coun- 
try, but she looked it up in her Bradshaw, 
found the right train, and at five o’clock 
entered the station at one door as Mr. 
Beresford and young Hetherington ap- 
peared at another. Mr. Beresford came 
over to her with the quick, even jaunty, 
cheerfulness that characterized step as 
well as look and voice, and in a moment 
had taken her as thoroughly in charge as 
even Miss Ryde could have done. 

Hetherington seconded him as if he 
would gladly be less impassive if he could, 
and Marion as opportunity came studied 
his face, wondering where the propensity 
for high betting and other evil ways came 
in. He was tall and bulky already; a 
genuine country squire, with Miss Ryde’s 
very face, minus her alertness, his chief 
attraction being a slow, sweet smile that 
lightened his heaviness, and gave a 
glimpse of something that might be in 
permanent residence below this unrespon- 
sive surface. Evidently he admired Mr. 
Beresford immensely, listening to each 
word as if it were an oracle, and no less 
evidently he admired Marion, who, ac- 
customed to the adoration of Tom’s class- 
mates, took this undemonstrative form 
quite unconsciously. 

“What is there in Hammersmith be- 
sides the Norrises?’’ she asked, as the 
stifling little underground journey, delayed 
by some accident, ended, and they emerged 
from the station into daylight. 

“‘Nothing but a few thousand every- 
day people, mostly Philistines, who are 
doing their best to make the world a 
Cockney nightmare; a state of things 
which Norris is fighting as heartily as 
Carlyle did, and with about the same 
success,” returned hercompanion. ‘ Nor- 
ris is here because of the works that need 
his supervision. He is the salt in the 
meal. You know he chooses to manu- 
facture as well as make verses.” 

“Yes, I know it,” Marion said, “and 
wonder at it, too, since he inveighs against 
any life of the town. I heard him Sun- 
day evening accusing Miss Ryde of no 
desire beyond a grimy palace amid the 
smoke, with a regiment of housemaids 
always working to smear the dirt together 
so that it would be unnoticed.” 

“He is right,” said Mr. Beresford. 


‘London is the apotheosis of soot. Eng- 
lish smoke and soot are killing any English 
sense of color. Fog and fume without 
must mean fog and fume within. It is a 
fact that France is far ahead of us. We 
have technical education enough for ac- 
curacy of form, but any perception of 
gradation or subtle contrast in color is 
impossible. That is how it comes that 
aniline dyes, false and hard, are better 
liked than the tender tinting of nature. 
Norris is right to protest, as the master 
Ruskin did long ago. The elder art is 
dead, quite dead. As to the new, Norris 
has already said that it has the hands of 
a child and the heart of a troubled man, 
and what its course will be no man can 
yet know. Here is the house at last. 
You will find it charming within, whatever 
lack there may be without.” 

Certainly it was at that moment most 
charming without. Eleanor Norris in a 
gown of some soft white stuff, floating 
about her, stood in the dark doorway, and 
stretched her hands to Marion. 

“We had quite given you up,’ she 
said. ‘It is so late, and I stole down just 
to see with my own eyes if there was by 
chance any fog. I am so glad you are 
here. Where is Mr. Ballantyne, Her- 
bert?” 

“The mater, I suppose,” Mr. Hether- 
ington said in his slow drawl, and Marion 
hastened to explain. 

“You will find we are a sort of family 
party,” Eleanor said, as she led Marion 
to her room, to which a servant had 
already taken her portmanteau. “In 
spite of the strangers that come and go, 
there is always a nucleus of our own peo- 
ple. My father is uneasy without at least 
one familiar face in a company, and I 
share his feeling. -He will be specially 
disappointed to-night, because John 
Ballantyne is hindered from coming, and 
this grand scheme of Herbert’s must wait 
discussion. Do you need a maid? I 
have none but a girl who began as maid, 
but has talent, and is being taught design- 
ing. She is the third that has gone that 
way, among our servants, but then they 
were not of that order after all. Mamma 
has experimented with ‘lady help.’ We 
experiment in everything. Now come, you 
beautiful thing, you! You shall be drawn 
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as the Viking’s daughter. How is it that 
you seem that, when, after all, you are 
little?” 

Marion started as Tom’s words repeat- 
ed themselves. 

“There must be something Norse and 
fierce in my aspect,” she said as they 
descended the stairway, of heavy oak, 
looking about as she went. Nothing 
could be in greater contrast to Miss 
Ryde’s overflowing house than this, in 
which the simplicity would have seemed 
almost bare, but for richness and harmony 
of coloring, and the most perfect material. 
A vivacious little lady stood near the 
chimney piece in the drawing room, clad 
in a sad-colored plush gown, from which 
her eager little head rose, its loose curls 
those of a child rather than matron, and 
her whole alert figure a protest against 
the heavy draping she elected for it. 

“T am delighted,” she said, as she 
crossed the room, both hands extended. 
“T have been so eager for Wednesday to 
come.” 

“1 did not know it was to be a formal 
evening,” said Marion. “I thought it 
was to be quite a family affair, and that 
you would be alone.” 

“We are never alone,’’ Mrs. Norris 
answered. ‘Someone is always being 
brought home, so that when I plan for a 
certain number of guests, I always allow 
one or two more places, for Philip will 
begin a discussion with anybody from a 
duke to a bargeman, and as he never 
stops till the moment in which he must 
rush for the train, he ends with saying, 
‘Come and we will finish it at dinner.’ I 
hear his step now. It is always our con- 
undrum,—‘ who will be with him to-day ?”’’ 

“Whoever it is, you are always just as 
much interested as he, and make them 
delightfully at home,” said Eleanor, mov- 
ing in her quick, graceful fashion across 
the room, and to the door, where, a 
moment later, Mr. Norris entered, fol- 
lowed by a young fellow with cheeks 
still flushed from hot debate. 

“Ah, Paget!” Mr. Beresford cried 


with a rush across the room. “I thought 
you were off to the Continent.” 

“‘ My luggage is,”’ said the young man 
with a laugh, “ but Norris haled me away 
for a final and satisfactory row over art in 
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general, and here I am, pelted with abuse 
all the way down, and wondering why I 
submitted.” 

“You submitted because under those 
layers of what you call artistic sense, 
there is still a gleam of soul,” said Mr. 
Norris, who had put out his hand to 
Eleanor, and stood there smiling at wife 
and daughter, but still bent upon carrying 
his point. 

“To end a day of hard work with a 
callant like that!’ he went on. “Ideas! 
yes, but not a correct one among the lot, 
and his whole business to learn over 
again, if he would leave after him a 
picture worth hanging.” 

“Tt is the old story,” Eleanor began, 
but dinner was at this moment announc- 
ed, and they passed informally into the 
dining room. It proved a battie royal, 
from which each side emerged smiling 
and confident it had won. The courses 
came and went; not many, for the sim- 
plicity of furnishing extended also to the 
menu, but all delicately cooked and 
served, though in this war of words 
Marion wondered if anyone had really 
dined, or knew the flavor of a dish. 

“It’s the Scotch streak in Norris that 
makes him so pugnacious,” said Mr. 
Beresford confidentially, as they finally 
rose. ‘At first I never knew what I had 
eaten, and had frightful indigestions. 
Now I take a hand in when necessary, 
but dine calmly, and we all learn to do it, 
you know. After all, you see, Norris is 
right. He is the prophet of a high 
simplicity.” 

‘“‘ Define it,” said Marion. 
understand.” 

“No. You are making game of us all ; 
quite quietly but delightedly. I see it,” 
said Mr. Beresford, shaking his fiery locks. 
“After all, each means practically the 
same thing. The Nineteenth, the cen- 
tury of commerce, the destruction of 
the art spirit. —The Twentieth, the century 
of education, and a revival of what is 
now dead and buried.” 

“But that is atrocious,’’ said Marion. 
“ Admitting that the art spirit is dead, in 
any such sense as ruled among the old 
Greeks, it isan insult to many a name of 
to-day to hoot in such fashion at modern 
art.” 
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“You among the Philistines!’ said 
Mr. Beresford dejectedly, but with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Mr. Norris crossed the room, and stood 
with his coffee cup beside her. 

“T am not,” said Marion decisively. 
‘*T never was, and never shall be. But 
this cry that we have no art spirit seems 
irrational. Look at our great Museums.” 

“Yes, look at them,” said her host. 
“Ts there anything more melancholy, 
when you consider what a tale of abomi- 
nable violence, of shameful carelessness, 
of lawless destruction, every one of these 
treasured scraps might tell. A museum 
is simply the unconsciously erected monu- 
ment to the results of some of the worst 
passions of man.” 

“Then you would scatter these scraps, 
as you call them?” Marion said. 

“No, because the mischief is done, 
and we must hold to such memorials as 
there are of a dead beauty. Art and the 
arts have sunk lower and lower, till even 
cultivated men have less and less concep- 
tion of what they mean. Take London 
itself with all its possibilities ; — seventy 
years ago, as sunny acity as England owned. 
Now you have on the one hand squalor, 
on the other, blank uncompromising ugli- 
ness, all alike dominated by smoke; all 
alike decorated by this foul flying soot, 
that is part of the first breath of the new- 
born babe, and makes harder the last gasp 
of the dying. ‘Till the people are roused 
again to a consciousness of what art 
means, it must be always worse and not 
better, till at last, maybe, we shall wipe 
the slate quite clean and begin again.” 

‘‘In the meantime I shall hie me to 
Paris to the latest abominations,” said 
young Paget, who had listened seriously 
as he stood in the back-ground, but came 
forward now with a laugh. “TI shall be 
back in time to give you some fresh 
material for your fury. Good night, and 
auf wiedersehen. 1am late.” 

He hurried out with a hasty, “Ah, 
Ballantyne. ‘There you are after all,’ 
and Marion looked up to see John Ballan- 
tyne entering the room. Herbert Heth- 
erington’s impassive face brightened as 
he said: 

“ Good, John! We shall have the settle- 
ment after all.” 


“Come away before another battle 
begins,” said Mr. Beresford. ‘“ ‘The 
ladies will pardon us for a little. The 
papers are all in the library, John.” 

Mr. Norris, with rather a longing look 
toward the group near the window, fol- 
lowed his energetic lead and disappeared 
behind the great oaken doors, beckoning 
to Ballantyne, who paused only for a mo- 
ment’s greeting, and to explain that his 
mother had become better, and insisted 
upon his keeping his engagement. 

“We could go, too,’”’ said Mrs. Norris, 
“but I think we shall be happier here. I 
want to hear my own voice a little, to say 
nothing of yours, Miss Lacy, and I am 
sure there will be great repose in letting 
squabbling go for a few minutes.” 

“Poor little mamma!” said Eleanor 
pityingly. ‘What would you do in the 
House of Commons?” 

“JT do not even wish to think,’ said 
Mrs. Norris with a shake of her head. 
‘You are ail discussing the nature of the 
century. I insist that it is a century of 
words. Now and then somebody does a 
spasmodic deed, usually the wrong one, 
but as a rule nobody has time for any- 
thing but talking about them. It is all 
foam.” 

“The foam of yeast,” said Eleanor. 
“ All this is leaven for our bread to be. 
If there had been no words, Herbert 
would never have been stirred up to his 
thought for these factory people, and 
John Ballantyne would not be in the 
library settling the way. Do you want to 
know about it?” she asked, turning to 
Marion whose eyes had held the unspoken 
question. “You do, I see. The Ballan- 
tynes have a house at Badgeley-on- 
Thames; a delicious old place where 
artists go, and about which I could tell 
a most wonderful tale. It is quite apart 
from the town which is stretching out to 
it, and where there are manufactories of 
all orders, one of which, on the outskirts, 
belongs to Herbert. It is so far out that 
the operatives are almost in Badgeley, and 
living in such wretched ways that John 
Ballantyne found the sight of it intoler- 
able. It has taken a long time to con- 
vince Herbert, who is slow, but now he 
means not only to have a model village, 
with some beauty in it, but profit-sharing 
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and humanizing of things generally. 
Papa has drawn some of the sketches, 
and Mr. Beresford, who is an architect, 
you know, is to see if they are really 
working plans, and altogether they are set- 
tling to-night just how to begin and where.” 

“If they do not get into another dis- 
cussion,” said -Mrs. Norris plaintively, 
“and spend the rest of the night at that.” 

“Then they will all emerge wiser than 
when they began,” said Eleanor. “You 
don’t properly appreciate your opportuni- 
ties, mamma. You need soothing, and 
you shall have it. I will play till the 
spirit of Silence and Peace descends and 
broods over the entire house, and every- 
body becomes of one mind.” 

Mrs. Norris leaned her head against 
the high chair and closed her eyes con- 
tentedly as the first notes of the Moon- 
light Sonata sounded. Marion, who had 
shared her restlessness, listened with de- 
light as the music flowed on, the exquisite 
quality of touch and feeling giving new 
charm to the familiar friend. 

“Oh, go on,” she begged, as a pause 
came, and Eleanor went on, weaving 
snatches of half-rembered themes into 
one scheme, liquid and flowing as a brook. 
The doors opened softly after a time, and 
Ballantyne entered and took his place 
silently in a corner, followed soon by the 
others, who came as silently. Peace had 
descended as Eleanor willed, and for a 
little while questions ceased, doubt fled 
away, and all good became possible and 
attainable. 

“You must promise me to play for the 
grand inauguration,— the opening of the 
Hall, you know,” young Hetherington 
said, as she rose at last and went over to 
the window. “You half promised when 
it was first talked about. To-night settles 
it all, and next week we break ground.” 
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“Anything you like if it is really to 
begin,” said Eleanor. “It began to 
seem to me as if it were just one of the 
dreams.” 

“You will never admit that I mean 
anything,” said the young man a little 
sulkily, and Marion, who saw an impend- 
ing quarrel, turned to Mr. Ballantyne, 
who had crossed the room and sat down 
by her. 

“T have a favor to ask,” he said. “I 
have told my mother about you, and she 
is very eager to see you. She is a great 
invalid, you know, and cannot come to 
you. Will you go down with me to-mor- 
row morning for a day or two? She 
wishes much to talk with you. She has 
seen no Americans in years.” 

“J will go, certainly,” said Marion, “if 
you are sure she is well enough to see a 
stranger.” 

“You are not a stranger, as you will 
soon find,” he said after a moment. 
‘She knew your father well, but we have 
seen no old friends in many years. She 
has not wished it till now. In fact, she 
has refused it altogether, and this wish is 
so new that I want you to gratify it, even 
if it include some cost to yourself. I am 
only fearful that it may intensify her feel- 
ing, but that must be as it may.” 

“What feeling?” asked Marion, with a 
little wonder in her tone, but as she spoke 
Mr. Beresford came toward them, and 
the evening ended with no further oppor- 
tunity for question. Marion puzzled a 
little as to why they had lived in England 
all these years, and why, if her father 
was so well known, there had been no 
communication with him, and fell asleep 
at last, with an odd feeling of responsi- 
bility and guilt, born of the veiled re- 
proach and question in John Ballantyne’s 
eyes. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


WE WROTE last month of the history of Elm- 
wood, the home of Lowell at Cambridge. We 
were prompted to it by the rumor that this doubly 
historic estate was in danger. There has been 
much talk about this matter during the month 
that has followed, in Boston newspapers and 
other newspapers. The interest which has 
been expressed makes it certain, we think, that 
if there was such danger it exists no longer. 
The old mansion, most precious part of this 
precious heritage, has been in no danger. It is 
still occupied, as we trust it may long continue to 
be, by the poet’s daughter, to whom every tradi- 
tion and association of the place is sacred; and 
ultimately it is quite sure to come into faithful 
hands for perpetual care. The surrounding acres, 
we are glad to believe, will be secured by the 
Cambridge city government or by generous pri- 
vate persons, and appropriated to public use as 
an enduring and the best memorial of the great 
Cambridge poet. 

Never did a place owe more to a poet than 
Cambridge owes to Lowell. Burns did not love 
the banks of the Ayr or Bonnie Doon, Charles 
Lamb and Dickens did not love London, Whittier 
did not love Essex and the Merrimac, better than 
Lowell loved Cambridge. His whole life was 
bound up with Cambridge. Longfellow was not 
born in Cambridge — he came there in ripe man- 
hood. Whittier was not born in Amesbury. 
Emerson was not born in Concord. But Lowell 
was born in Cambridge, in Cambridge he passed 
almost the whole of his life, and in Cambridge, at 
the same Elmwood where he was born, and which 
had always been his home, he died; in ‘ sweet 
Auburn,” parted only by the highway from his 
home, and almost within sight of the Elmwood 
windows, he sleeps. “I know one person,” he 
wrote, in his essay ou “ A Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners,’’ “ who is singular enough to think 
Cambridge the very best spot on the habitable 
globe. ‘ Doubtless God cou/d have made a better, 
but doubtless he never did.’” “I had always one 
impregnable position,” he wrote to his “ dear 
Storg,” (Story) “which was that, however good 
other places might be, there was only one in which 
we could be born, and which therefore possessed a 
quite peculiar and inalienable virtue.” Where 
he was born, there he lived on through the chap- 
ter. You know my ‘inhabitiveness’ and ‘ adhe- 
siveness ’— how I stand by the old thought, the old 
thing, the old place, and the old friend, till I am 
very sure I have got a better, and even then mi- 
grate painfully.” He was Cambridge boy, youth 
and man; and there is nothing characteristic or 
important in the Cambridge life, in Cambridge his- 
tory, in Cambridge atmosphere and landscape, 
bird, tree or flower, which does not somehow have 
notice in his verse or in his essays. Nothing has 
ever been written about Cambridge— not Holmes’s 
gossip about the old gambrel-roofed house, not 
Howells’s ** Suburban Sketches ” — quite so rare 
or so full of the genuine Cambridge perfume and 
flavor, as Lowell’s “Cambridge Thirty Years 


Ago,”’—reminiscences written in 1854, and there- 
fore relating to the Cambridge of his youth. “If 
the heroic Barnum,’’ he wrote in this essay, “ had 
succeeded in transrlanting Shakespeare’s house to 
America, what interest would it have had for us, 
torn out of its appropriate setting in softly-hilled 
Warwickshire, which showed us that the most 
English of poets must be born in the most Eng- 
lish of counties?’’ So the great charm of Elm- 
wood is in the fact that it is where it is, and that 
its fireside, study, grove and garden have ever as 
their background the Cambridge which the poet 
loved, and outside of which it is not possible for 
us long to place him in our thought. 

“Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,’’— that is, the 
Cambridge of 1824 —was “still a country vil- 
lage,” the greater part of what is now Cambridge- 
port a huckleberry pasture, Boston itself not yet 
a city, one coach sufficing for all the travel be- 
tween it and the college town. But already in 
1854 “we are a city now, and Common Councils 
have as yet no notion of the truth (learned long 
ago by many a European hamlet), that pictur- 
esqueness adds to the actual money value of a 
town. To save a few dollars in gravel, they have 
cut a kind of dry ditch through the hill, where 
you suffocate with dust in summer, or flounder 
through waist-deep snow-drifts in winter, with no 
prospect but the crumbling earth-walls on either 
side.” It isto be hoped that in the forty years 
which have intervened since Lowell wrote this, 
Common Councils have been educated, and that 
the Cambridge Common Council to-day and the 
Cambridge mayor to-day have a very clear notion 
of the truth, that not only picturesqueness but 
literary and historical association adds to the ac- 
tual money value of a town. The Cambridge city 
government would do well to prove that it has a 
clear notion of this very simple truth by incorpor- 
ating Elmwood in its park system, and perpetuat- 
ing the memory of its great poet and citizen by 
the best care of his home for the public enjoyment 
and the public good. But it is also to be hoped 
that the Cambridge city government is so well 
educated after these forty years that it will be for- 
ward to do this, if private generosity does not 
effect it, not through shrewdness and sagacity 
simply, but through gratitude and enthusiasm, 
with the public spirit which befits a great and 
proud municipality. 

In 1874 Mr. W. J. Stillman prepared a charm- 
ing little book on “ The Poetic Localities of Cam- 
bridge,”’ made up of a dozen selections from the 
three great poets identified with Cambridge, each 
selection accompanied by a picture of the locality 
referred to. Of these twelve selections, six are 
from Lowell, three from Longfellow, and three 
from Holmes. We do not think the proportion- 
ment was at all designed, but it was just. Lowell 
is par excellence the Cambridge man in our lit- 
erature. Mr. Stillman writes in his preface: 

“The ravages of modern improvement bid fair 
to destroy within not many years the few things 
amongst us which our poets have made classical. 
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In the hope that I may preserve them for an- 
other generation I have photographed some of 
those which belong to Cambridge. This I have 
taken on myself to do, though no child of hers, 
but only a vagabond guest made free of her fields 
and memories, and not unknown in some of the 
houses which are her pride, that I may thereby 
pay my tribute of reverent admiration where the 
muse has given her highest favors. Of my sub- 
jects, one, the Chestnut Tree, is preserved” [this 
was in 1874], “a maimed beggar for the grace of 
Cambridge city fathers, only on account of the 
poet’s consecration. May the chrism be more 
potent, even, for the others, and Time do his 
gentlest with sacred roof and tree.” 

The “ dear marshes” by the Charles, so lovingly 
depicted by the poet in his “Indian Summer 
Reverie,” in all their spring, summer, autumn and 
winter aspects, furnish the first of the Lowell 
subjects for Mr. Stillman’s little book. Harvard 
College, where the poet was both student and 
teacher, furnishes the second, also with lines from 
“An Indian Summer Reverie.” 


“There, in red brick, which softening time de- 
fies, 
Stand square and stiff the Muses’ factories ;— 
How with my life knit up is every well-known 
scene!” 
“An Indian Summer Reverie” is the most 
noteworthy of Lowell’s Cambridge poems proper 
— the one fullest of Cambridge. 


“There gleams my native village, dear to me, 
Though higher change’s waves each day are 
seen, 
Whelming fields famed in boyhood’s history, 
Sanding with houses the diminished green.” 


* 
* * 


“Dear native town! whose choking elms each 


year 
With eddying dust before their time grow 
gray, 


Pining for rain — to me thy dust is dear.” 
¥ . 
“Yes, dearer for thy dust than all that e’er, 
Beneath the awarded crown of victory, 
Gilded the blown Olympic charioteer; 
Though lightly prized the ribboned parch- 
ments three, 
Yet collegisse juvat, 1 am glad 
That here what colleging was mine I had,— 
It linked another tie, dear native town, with 
thee!” 


He apostrophizes the Charles; he thinks of 
the street beyond the hills where “ gentle Allston 
lived and wrought and died” — Allston, of whose 
life at “the Port’? he had had so much to say in 
“Cambridge Thirty Years Ago”; he remembers 
the village blacksmith under his chestnut tree, 
whom Longfellow did more to immortalize. 


“ Swiftly the present fades in memory’s glow, — 
Our only sure possession in the past; 

The village blacksmith died a month ago, 
And dim to me the forge’s roaring blast; 
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Soon fire-new medizvals we shall see 
Oust the black smithy from its chestnut-tree, 
And that hewn down, perhaps, the bee-hive 
green and vast. 


How many times, prouder than king on 


throne, 
Loosed from the village school-dame’s A’s and 
B’s, 


Panting have I the creaky bellows blown, 
And watched the pent volcano’s red increase, 
Then paused to see the ponderous sledge 
brought down 
By that hard arm voluminous and brown, 
From the white iron swarm its golden vanish- 
ing bees.” 


The most beautiful lines of the poem are the 
last ones, in memory of the wife whose grave in 
sweet Auburn was yet new when the poem was 
written. 


“Nearer art thou than simply native earth, 

My dust with thine concedes a deeper tie; 
A closer claim thy soil may well put forth, 

Something of kindred more than sympathy; 
For in thy bounds I reverently laid away 
That blinding anguish of forsaken clay, 

That title I seemed to have in earth and sea 

and sky, 


That portion of my life more choice to me 
(Though brief, yet in itself so round and whole 
_ Than all the imperfect residue can be; — 
The Artist saw his statue of the soul 

Was perfect; so, with one regretful stroke, 

The earthen model into fragments broke, 
And without her the impoverished seasons roll.” 


The tender lines take us back in thought to the 
earlier poem, “ My Love,” that tenderest and 
strongest love poem in the language, and to the 
other poems of the period when Maria White 
came to be the light and warmth of Elmwood. 
It is always with a certain nush that one thinks 
of Elmwood, so touching are the various verses 
which reveal the heartaches in the home, as one 
by one they came. Lowell was married at the 
Christmas time, in 1844. “His domestic life at 
Elmwood,” writes the biographer, “like ‘the 
peace which passeth understanding,’ could be 
described only in simile! It was ideally beauti- 
ful, and nothing was wanting to perfect happiness 
but the sense of permanence. Mrs. Lowell was 
a lovely and accomplished woman, but was never 
very strong, and her ethereal beauty seemed too 
delicate for the climate of New England. Chil- 
dren were born to them, but all died in infancy, 
excepting a daughter (now Mrs. Burnett). Friends 
of the poet, who were admitted to the study in 
the upper chamber, remember the pairs of baby 
shoes that hung over a picture frame. From the 
shoes out through the southwest window to the 
resting-place of the dear little feet in Mount 
Auburn there was but a glance,—a_ tender, 
mournful association, full of unavailing grief, but 
never expressed in words. Poems written in this 
period show the depth of parental feeling. 
Readers remember ‘The Changeling’ and ‘She 
Came and Went.’” Still better do most remem- 
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ber “ The First Snow-Fall,” most beautiful of the 
Elmwood poems of this class. 

The Waverley oaks, just outside the Cambridge 
borders, inspirers of the strong poem on “The 
Oak,’’ are the subject of Mr. Stillman’s third pic- 
ture. Beaver Brook, which the poet celebrates, 
is the subject of the fourth. The “ancient wil- 
low” celebrated in “ Under the Willows” is the 
fifth. The Elmwood lawn, pictured in “Al 
Fresco,” is the sixth. 

“Al Fresco” is in some sort “ My Garden Ac- 
quaintance” in poetry. Of all the essays, “ My 
Garden Acquaintance” is the most closely re- 
lated to Elmwood, and it is the essay which most 
fully reveals Lowell’s love of Nature and his in- 
timate knowledge of natural history, which so 
many poems on the New England birds and flow- 
ers and trees also reveal. ‘For many years,” he 
tells us in this essay, “I have been in the habit 
of noting down some of the leading events of my 
embowered solitude, such as the coming of certain 
birds and the like, —a kind of memoires pour 
servir, after the fashion of White, rather than 
properly digested natural history.” It is with a 
reference to White’s “Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” which as a boy he had found one of the 
most delightful books in his father’s library and 
which had gained in charm with years, that he 
begins this delightful out-door essay. It is a 
chapter not unworthy of that famous book, re- 
vealing the same close and loving observation of 
the writer’s “ garden acquaintance,” the birds of 
Elmwood. “There is something inexpressibly 
dear to me,” he says, “in these old friendships 
of a lifetime. There is scarce a tree of mine but 
has had, at some time or other, a happy home- 
stead among its boughs, and to which I cannot 
say, 


‘ Many light hearts and wings, 
Which now be dead, lodged in thy living bowers.’ 


My walk under the pines would lose half its 
summer charm were I to miss that shy anchorite, 
the Wilson’s thrush, nor hear in haying-time the 
metallic ring of his song, that justifies his rustic 
name of scythe-whet. I protect my game as jeal- 
ously as an English squire. If anybody had o06- 
logized a certain cuckoo’s nest I know of (I have 
a pair in my garden every year), it would have 
left me a sore place in my mind for weeks. I 
love to bring these aborigines back to the mansue- 
tude they showed to the early voyagers, and be- 
fore (forgive the involuntary pun) they had grown 
accustomed to man and knew his savage ways. 
And they repay your kindness with a sweet fa- 
miliarity too delicate ever to breed contempt. I 
have made a Penn-treaty with them, preferring 
that to the Puritan way with the natives, which 
converted them to a little Hebraism and a great 
deal of Medford rum.” He introduces us to all 
of these dear little neighbors of his, one after 
another, walking with us through the garden and 
the orchard, among the elm trees and the pine 
trees. May these same elm trees and pine trees 
long be spared, and the very great grandchildren 
of these same cuckoos and thrushes sing the 
poet’s praises in their branches through many a 
summer morn and eve! ‘Never before this sum- 
mer (1870) have the king-birds, handsomest of 
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fly-catchers, built in my orchard; though I always 
know where to find them within half a mile. 
The rose-breasted grosbeak has been a familiar 
bird in Brookline (three miles away), yet I never 
saw one here till last July, when I found a female 
busy among my raspberries and surprisingly bold. 
I hope she was frospecting with a view to settle- 
ment in our garden. She seemed, on the whole, 
to think well of my fruit, and I would gladly 
plant another bed if it would help to win over so 
delightful a neighbor.” Twice have the crowe 
blackbirds attempted a settlement in my pines 
and twice have the robins, who claim a right ot 
preémption, so successfully played the part of 
border ruffians as to drive them away, — to my 
great regret, for they are the best substitute we 
have for rooks.” “Orioles are in great plenty 
with me. I have seen seven males flashing about 
the garden at once. A merry crew of them swing 
their hammocks from the pendulous boughs. . . . 
My friend, Edward E. Hale, told me once, 
that the oriole rejected from his web all 
strands of brilliant color, and I thought it a strik- 
ing example of that instinct of concealment no- 
ticeable in many birds, though it should seem in 
this instance that the nest was amply protected 
by its position from all marauders but owls 
and squirrels. Last year, however, I had the 
fullest proof that Mr. Hale was mistaken. A 
pair of orioles built on the lowest trailer of a 
weeping elm, which hung within ten feet of our 
drawing-room window, and so low that I could 
reach it from the ground. The nest was wholly 
woven and felted with ravellings of woollen car- 
pet in which scarlet predominated. Would the 
same thing have happened in the woods? Or did 
the nearness of a human dwelling perhaps give 
the birds a greater feeling of security?” “ While 
I write, I hear an oriole gay as June, and 
the plaintive mayée of the goldfinch tells me 
he is stealing my lettuce-seeds.” ‘The dead limbs 
of our elms, which I spare to that end, bring us 
the flicker every summer, and almost daily I hear 
his wild scream and laugh close at hand, himse": 
invisible.” ‘ Almost every season a solitary qua:' 
visits us, and, unseen among the currant-bsh~. 
calls Bob White, Bob White, as if he were ia 

ing at hide-and-seek with that imaginary bein, 
A rarer visitor is the turtle-dove, whose pleasant 
coo (something like the muffled crow of a cock 
from a coop covered with snow) I have some- 
times heard, and whom I once had the good luck 
to see close by me in the mulberry-tree.” He 
tells of the savage birds which came, of the hen- 
hawk which once offered him a near shot from his 
study-window one drizzly day for several hours, 
but which, since it was Sunday, he gave “the 
benefit of its gracious truce of God.” He tells 
of the birds which, once common about Elm- 
wood, had wholly disappeared or were becoming 
rare,—the wild pigeon, the night-hawk, the 
larger owls, “ whose hooting was one of my boy- 
ish terrors.’? ‘I remember when the whip-poor- 
will could be heard in sweet Auburn.” “The 
barn-swallows, which once swarmed in our barn, 
flashing through the dusty sun-streaks of the mow, 
have been gone these many years. My father 
would lead me out to see them gather on the roof 
and take counsel before their yearly migration, as 
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Mr. White used to see them at Selborne.’”’ “ The 
populous heronry in Fresh Pond meadows has 
been well-nigh broken up, but still a pair or two 
haunt the old home, as the gypsies of Ellangowan 
their ruined huts, and every evening fly over us 
riverwards, clearing their throats with a hoarse 
hawk as they go, and, in cloudy weather, scarce 
higher than the tops of the chimneys. Some- 
times I have known one to alight in one of our 
trees, though for what purpose I never could di- 
vine. Since this was written, they began in 
greater numbers to spend the day in a group of 
pines just within my borders. Once, when my 
exploring footsteps startled them, I counted fifty 
flashing in circles over my head. By watchful 
protection I induced two pairs of them to build, 
and, as if sensible of my friendship, they made 
their nests in a pine within a hundred feet of the 
house. They shine forever in Longfellow’s verse.” 

Longfellow’s poem, “The Herons of Elm- 
wood,’’ which Lowell here refers to, is surely the 
most beautiful of his many beautiful tributes to 
his brother poets. 


“Warm and still is the summer night, 
As here by the river’s brink I wander; 
White overhead are the stars, and white 
The glimmering lamps on the hillside yon- 
der. 


“Silent are all the sounds of day; 
Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 
And the cry of the herons winging their way 
O’er the poet’s house in the Elmwood thick- 
ets. 


“Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 
To your roosts in the haunts of the exiled 
thrushes; 
Sing him the song of the green morass, 
And the tides that water the reeds and 
rushes. 


“ Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 
Or of Minnesingers in old black-letter, 
Sound in his ears more sweet than yours, 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder and 
better. 


** Sing to him, say to him, here at his gate, 
Where the boughs of the stately elms are 
meeting, 
Some one hath lingered to meditate, 
And send him unseen this friendly greeting; 


*¢That many another hath done the same, 
Though not by a sound was the silence 
broken; 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken.” 


The close relationship of the two great Cam- 
bridge poets is one of the pleasantest facts in our 
literary history. Very pleasant it is to think of 
them living there together through the years, each 
in his historic home which he was helping make 
doubly historic, each looking out upon the 
marshes by the Charles and each letting the little 
river ripple through his verse, each thinking fond- 
ly alike of the village blacksmith under the 


chestnut tree and of Washington drawing his 
sword under the great elm to lead a revolution, 
each in turn from the same professor’s chair teach- 
ing the boys of Harvard the literatures of Europe, 
both truest of home-keepers, yet both true citi- 
zens of the world, lovers alike of the old time 
and the new, neighbors alike of Dante and of 
Miles Standish. Elmwood and Craigie House will 
be forever united in our thoughts. It is not 
strange that men are saying now that to one 
organized body should be entrusted the preserva- 
tion and perpetual care of both the sacred places. 

As beautiful and tender as “The Herons of 
Elmwood” is the tribute which Lowell in turn 
paid to Longfellow on his birthday in 1867. 


“With loving breath of all the winds his name 
Is blown about the world; but to his friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And Love steals shyly through the loud ac- 
claim 
To murmur a God dless you ! and there ends. 


“ Long days be his, and each as lusty-sweet 
As gracious natures find his song to be; 
May age steal on with softly-cadenced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were meet, 
Whose choicest verse is harsher-toned than 
he 


Longfellow’s beautiful poem, “The Two An- 
gels,” commemorates the touching coincidence of 
the birth of a child to Craigie House on the day 
of Mrs. Lowell’s death at Elmwood. 

As Lowell, writing his tribute to Longfellow in 
1867, “mused backward up the checkered years” 
to that October day in 1853, the years were full 
indeed of memories of Longfellow’s sympathy 
and friendship. And when twenty years later, 
home again from Europe, he penned the post- 
script to the “ Epistle to George William Curtis,” 
which is the most important piece of self revelation 
given us in his later life, it is the absence of 
Longfellow, together with the loss of Emerson, 
of which he chiefly speaks as making the old 
haunts seem ghostly and empty. 


“Home am I come: not, as I hoped might be, 
To the old haunts, too full of ghosts for me, 
But to the olden dreams that time endears, 
And the loved books that younger grow with 

years; 
To country rambles, timing with my tread 
Some happier verse that carols in my head, 
Yet all with sense of something vainly mist, 
Of something lost, but when I never wist. 
How empty seems to me the populous street; 
One figure gone I daily loved to meet,— 
The clear, sweet singer with the crown of snow 
Not whiter than the thoughts that housed below! 
And, ah, what absence feel I at my side, 
Like Dante when he missed his laurelled guide, 
What sense of diminution in the air 
Once so inspiring, Emerson not there.’ 


’ 


The Cambridge setting is given to each Cam- 
bridge friend to whom Lowell dedicates memorial 
verses or lines of greeting. He writes to Charles 
Eliot Norton, and it is to tell of his reveries be- 
fore his fire at Elmwood. 
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“The wind is roistering out of doors, 
My windows shake and my chimney roars; 
My Elmwood chimneys seem crooning to me, 
As of old, in their moody, minor key, 
And out of the past the hoarse wind blows, 
As I sit in my arm-chair, and toast my toes.” 


The beautiful “ Winter-Evening Hymn to My 
Fire” is another poem of the Elmwood hearth- 
stone, which these lines to Norton make us re- 
member; and cousin german to this is that to his 
friend “ On the Gift of a Meerschaum Pipe.” In 
the noble ode to Agassiz, there is no more inter- 
esting passage than that in which, following the 
“garrulous memories’? of the Saturday Club, 
memories of Emerson, Hawthorne, Felton, Clough 
and others of the elect company, he pictures the 
homeward walk with Agassiz over the bridge 
from Boston to Cambridge. 

We have quoted the warm word about Cam- 
bridge as “the very best spot on the habitable 
globe,”’ from the essay “On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners.” This essay is full of the love of 
home. It opens with an account of his feelings, 
‘* walking one day toward the village, as we used 
to call it in the good old days, when almost every 
dweller in the town had been born init. . . . 
enjoying that delicious sense of disenthralment 
from the actual which the deepening twilight 
brings with it, giving as it does a sort of obscure 
novelty to things familiar. . If I turned 
round, through dusky tree-gaps came the first 
twinkle of evening lamps in the dear old home- 
stead. On Corey’s hill I could see these tiny 
pharoses of love and home and sweet domestic 
thoughts flash out one by one across the blacken- 
ing salt-meadow between.” “I love old ways,’ 
he exclaims, “and the path I was walking felt 
kindly to the feet it had known for almost fifty 
years.’’ Farther on he says: “I remembered 
people who had to go over to the Alps to learn 
what the divine silence of snow was, who must 
run to Italy before they were conscious of the 
miracle wrought every day under their very noses 
by the sunset, who must call upon the Berkshire 
hills to teach them what a painter autumn was, 
while close at hand the Fresh Pond meadows 
made all oriels cheap with hues that showed as if 
a sunset-cloud had been wrecked among their 
maples.” 

But it is the essay, “ A Good Word for Winter,” 
which stands next to “ My Garden Acquaintance ” 
in making us at home at Elmwood. It is the 
counterpart and complement cf that essay, telling 
of what winter does at Elmwood as that tells of 
what summer does, of the work of the frost and 
of the footprints in the snow as that of the ori- 
oles building their nests and the herons circling 
overhead. , There is among the crisp and glisten- 
ing descriptions this reminiscence of a snow fort 
by the trees and a snow-ball fight, whose boyish 
heroes by and by became heroes in so much 
sterner battles. ‘ Already, as I write, it is twenty- 
odd years ago. The balls fly thick and fast, The 
uncle defends the waist-high ramparts against a 
storm of nephews, his breast plastered with dec- 
orations like another Radetsky’s. How well I 
recall the indomitable good-humor under fire of 
him who fell in the front at Ball’s Bluff, the silent 
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pertinacity of the gentle scholar who got his last 
hurt at Fair Oaks, the ardor in the charge of the 
gallant gentleman who, with the death-wound in 
his side, headed his brigade at Cedar Creek! How 
it all comes back — and they never come! ” 

These were among the “dear ones whom the 
dumb turf wraps,” of whom he thinks in that 
tender eighth canto of the Commemoration Ode, 
— thinking of whom “ the sad strings complain,” 
when he “sweeps them for a pzean.”’ 

The Commemoration Ode is surely the sub- 
limest poem of the war—and it is one of 
the great ties which will forever bind the mem- 
ory of Lowell to Cambridge and Harvard. The 
dedication is “To the ever sweet and shining 
memory of the ninety-three sons of Harvard Col- 
lege who have died for their country in the war for 
nationality.” Never did Harvard see so solemn 
and impressive an occasion as that of the Com- 
memoration on that July day of 1865, where 
Lowell recited this great ode, where the hero of 
Gettysburg stood among the speakers, and where 
Phillips Brooks poured forth that impassioned 
prayer which first authoritatively revealed to Bos- 
ton that a new prophet was risen indeed. ‘The 
summer afternoon was drawing to its close when 
the poet began the recital of the ode. No living 
audience could for the first time follow with in- 
telligent appreciation the delivery of such a 
poem, ... yet the effect of the poem at the 
time was overpowering. The face of the poet, 
always singularly expressive, was on this occasion 
almost transfigured, — glowing, as if with an in- 
ward light. It was impossible to look away from 
it. Our age has furnished many great historic 
scenes, but this Commemoration combined the 
elements of grandeur and pathos, and produced 
an impression as lasting as life.” 

It was Lowell, too, and not Longfellow in. 
Craigie House, who wrote the ode which will 
forever most nobly perpetuate the memory of the 
part which Cambridge played in the Revolution 
and the great day when Washington under the 
old elm took command of the American army. 
Longfellow indeed never failed to remember the 
great occupant whom Craigie House had had be- 
fore him. 





“Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt; 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 


This was the most which Longfellow wrote of 
Washington at Cambridge. Lowell’s poem, “ Un- 
der the Old Elm,’’ read at Cambridge in July, 
1875, on the hundredth anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s taking command of the army, is one of his 
longest and noblest works, and an adequate com- 
memoration of the great event of which it is not 
violent to speak as the birth of the nation. 
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The subject of Lowell’s relations to Cambridge 
is indeed an inexhaustible subject. Of his rela- 
tions to Harvard College in particular we have 
not said enough. Old Harvard was always close 
to his heart. ‘Come back,” he pleads with his 
friend across the sea, in “ An Invitation ”: 


“Come back, our ancient walks to tread, 
Dear haunts of lost or scattered friends, 
Old Harvard’s scholar-factories red, 
Where song and smoke and laughter sped 
The nights to proctor-haunted ends.” 


Among all his bits of merriment there is noth- 
ing merrier than his speech in rhyme at the Com- 
mencement dinner, in 1866, in acknowledging a 
toast to the Smith professor, ending with these 
clever lines: 


“Now since I’ve succeeded —I pray do not 
frown — 

To Ticknor’s and Longfellow’s classical gown, 

And profess four strange languages, which, 

luckless elf, 

I speak like a native (of Cambridge) myself, 

Let me beg, Mr. President, leave to propose 

A sentiment treading on nobody’s toes, 

And give, in such ale as with pump-handles we 

brew, 

Their memory who saved us from all talking 

Hebrew,— 

A toast that to deluge with water is good, 

For in Scripture they came in just after the 

flood : 

I give you the men but for whom, as I guess, 

sir, 

Modern languages ne’er could have had a pro- 

fessor, 

The builders of Babel, to whose zeal the lungs 

Of the children of men owe confusion of 

tongues; 

And a name all-embracing I couple these with, 

Which is that of my founder —the late Mr. 

Smith.” 

It was to Lowell that the College naturally 
turned for the oration on the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. That ora- 
tion is not only one of the noblest of Lowell’s 
utterances, and one of Harvard’s most precious 
literary treasures; itis one of the most important 
words ever spoken upon American education. 

It was fitting that at the end it was to the Col- 
lege Chapel that his body should be borne to 
funeral; there among the dear Harvard scenes that 
the last words should be said, by the great Boston 
and Harvard preacher who had spoken the prayer 
on that solemn commemoration day, and who was 
so soon to lie so near the poet; and thence past 
the old elm and past Elmwood that he should be 
borne back to burial in sweet Auburn. What 
thoughts of the long life at Elmwood were theirs 
who saw the sad procession move on toward the 
historic house and past it! The merriment and 
the great seriousness of that Elmwood life are 
alike classic now. We think of the “ Whist 
Club ”— the Don, the Doctor and John all by the 
fire; for the fire is blazing on the hearth, and the 
snow is beating against the windows, since “ J. H. 
always insists on a snow-storm as essential to the 
true atmosphere of whist.” We think of the 
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study and the books which were always young and 
never failed to solace. We think of “Auf Wie- 
dersehen,” “ Palinode,” “After the Burial,” 
and “ The Dead House,” the lines written in tears 
and blood, in which, when in that year far back 
the death came to Elmwood which left all life 
thereafter so different a thing, the great heart 
saved itself from breaking by expression. 


“Twas just a womanly presence, 
An influence unexprest, ; 
But a rose she had worn, on my gravesod, 
Were more than long life with the rest!” 


And we think of “ Fancy’s Casuistry,”’ and the 
days of searching question and stern struggle 
through which sorrow and loss were converted 
into love and strength. 


“O Duty, am I dead to thee 
In this my cloistered ecstasy, 
In this lone shallop on the sea 
That drifts tow’rd silence? 
And are those visioned shores I see 
But sirens’ islands? 


“ My Dante frowns with lip-locked mien, 
As who would say, ‘Tis those, I ween, 
Whom lifelong armor-chafe makes lean 

That win the laurel.’ ” 


Never—we close as we began—was a poet 
so closely identified with his home as Lowell 
with Elmwood and Cambridge. Every street 
of the old university town and every acre of 
Elmwood is crowded with memories of him 
and echoes of his song. Each Elmwood acre 
is sacred. More and more sacred to us with 
each passing year grow the homes and haunts of 
all of our great singers. The generation of poets 
now passing in America— Emerson, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes —has been a 
generation whose renown will grow brighter and 
brighter so long as America lasts. Each spot 
which their life and genius transfigured will be- 
come a priceless possession and a perennial inspi- 
ration of the people. As men pilgrimage to the 
lands of Burns and Scott and to Wordsworth’s 
Rydal Mont, so will they pilgrimage to these 
homes of the poets of America. The Goethe 
house and the Schiller house in Weimar will not 
be venerated more in days to come than Craigie 
House and Elmwood. Let New Englard feel, 
in this as in so much besides, how solemn is her 
trust. When, a few months ago, the birthplace 
of Whittier at Haverhill was in danger, a single 
public-spirited citizen came forward, paid its price, 
and placed the house and farm in the hands of 
the Whittier Club of the city for care forever. 
If Elmwood be indeed in danger, there is surely 
many a public-spirited citizen who will gladly do 
the same for it. Other acres for “ house lots” — 
but not these! In the old mansion, long may 
those who bear the poet’s name sit by its study 
windows and among its books! In the elms and 
pine trees of the garden and the orchard, long 
may the orioles build their nests and the blue- 
birds sing! We think that every Harvard stu- 
dent is their guardian. Dear to the mew of 


Harvard, dear to the heart of Cambridge and of 
Boston, Elmwood surely is safe. 
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